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Containing whatever i is moſt worthy of Notice 
In their ANCIENT and PRESENT STATE: 


In which. are Deſcribed 


Their Civil, Eccleſiaſtical, and Military GOVERNMENT, 
Original ConsT1TUTION, ANTiquiTIEs, MAanuFac- 
TORIES, TRADE, COMMERCE, and NaAviGATION 3 ; 
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The ſeveral Wards, Liberties, Precin&s, Diſtricts, Pariſhes, 
Churches, Religious and Charitable Foundations, and 


other Public Edifices: 
PARTICULAR I v 


The CURTOSITIES of the Tower of London, St. Paul's Cathedral, 


Weſtminſter Abbey, the Royal Exchange, Sir Hans Sloan's 
Muſeum, &c. and whatever is remarkable for Elegance, 
n. Uſe, Entertainment or Curiolity, 
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The Charters, Laws, Cuſtoms, Rights, Liberties and Privileges, *» 
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S OF LONDON; 


This HisTory and SURVEY, 


"% 
Deſigned to perpetuate to the lateſt Poſterity the ancient and preſent 
State of this Metropolis ; whoſe Grandeur, Elegance, and Opu- 
lence, are ſo much owing to their Zeal and unwearied Endeavours 
for the public Good; their firm Attachment to the true Intereſt 
of their Fellow- Citizens, and conſtant Application to ſuch 
Meaſures, as ſupport the Dignity of their Corporation, encou- 


+ 


rage Manufactories, Trade and Navigation, and make this 


great and ancient City not only commodiqus for the Enter- 
tainment, but a ſafe and eaſy Reſidence, for all that frequent 
it, on account of Commerce, Intereſt, Curiolity, or any other 
Motive; 5 
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PLACES ADJACENT. 


— 


- INTRODUCTION. 


author. 


time, either for amuſement, or for 
1 in matters, of which they 
. are doubtful, or ignorant; it is the 
— to conduct his pen in ſuch manner, 
as to pleaſe and to inſtruct; to deliver his ſenti- 
ments, and to deſcribe his ſubject ſo clearly, 
plainly and juſtly, that he may be underſtood, 
reliſhed and truſted. 5 
The ſubject before us is of that kind, as to ; of 
afford only amuſement to ſome, who may 1 


contented to read of the antiquities and curioſities 


Vo l. I. | B of: 


*S readers are expected to employ their Duty of al > 


INTRODUCTION, 


of this metropolis : but others may, with more 
ſolidity, enquire after the ancient and chartered 
rights and immunities of the corporation of the 
city of London. So that it ſhall be the particular 
care of the author to give a juſt, fajthful and clear 
account of both, and not to mix 3 ſo as to 
render them either obſcure, doubtful, or tedious. 
It is grateful to trace a mighty people or city, 
- fuch as London, back to its origin. But where i is 
the pleaſure? what is the knowledge to be attain- 


ed, by ſearching beyond the limits of truth, and 


bewildering the mind in the labyrinth of fabulous 
hiſtory? yet ſuch is the caſe of thoſe, who take 
more pains to explain the uncertain etymologies 


of the name, and to find out the founder, of 4 


city, the epocha of whoſe foundation does no 
where appear with certainty, than to record the 
franchiſes, rights and immunities; laws and 
cuſtoms, the times when they were granted, and 
by whom, and on what account, with the conduct 


of the citizens in all doubtful a TT 


times. 
Therefore thei intention of the author is, to be. | 
gin this hiſtory at a time, he can be warranted by 


 trrefragable authority: then to trace the means of 


its increaſe, and of its preſent grandeur: to make it 


entertaining to thoſe, who have leiſure and cp- 
rioſity to dip into pieces of this kind; and to ren- 


der it uſeful to every one, that may have any con- 
cern or connection with London, the great metro 
me of the — dominions. 
* HA., 
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Of the Name, Situdtign, Foundation, Diſtreſſes and 
Proſperity, of the City of London, down to the 
Saxon Revolution. | 


| F* hers. can be any certainty in etymologies, of 


that bids faireſt for our approbation, which London. 


makes London a compound of the, Britiſh word 
Jhong, i, e. a ſbip, and dinas, i, er a city, . qu. d. 
-@ city, or orig \ for ſoips *, which, it appears 

from 


Various are the names given by authors to this city, tho” 
Londinium is the moſt ancient. \ Ammianus Marcellinus writes 
it Lundinium. It was then changed into Auguſta, ſome ſay in 
honour of Helena 4uguſia, mother to Conflantine the Great: 

but more probably it was ſo called from the ſecend Legion, 
whoſe peculiar title was Auguſſa; the Empreſs Helena being 
dead ſome years before that change of the city's name. And 
there are others who imagine that the honourable appellation 
of Auęuſta was conferred upon this city by the Romans, As 
upon other principal cities of their empire, on account of iti 
being grown up to be the capital of their Britiſb province. 
It does not appear how long this name of Auguſa prevailed. 
But at the time of the Saxon eſtabliſhment we hear no more of 
Auguſta, and ſoon find mention made of Caer Lundain, Lun- 
doun Byrig; and then of Lunden Ceaſter, Lunden-auye, Lundenne, 
Lunden-berh or Lunden-burg : and ſince the conqueſt, the re- 
cords call it Londonia, Lundonia, Londine, Londres, and for ſe- 
veral paſt ages London, a manifeſt corruption, or, derivation 
from Tacitus's Londinium. But before we proceed, does not 
the Saxon 3 Lundbun Byrig, to which the Britons ran 
; 3 after 
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Founda- This is certain, we have not the leaſt ancient 


By the Ro- tion of London, and thereby engaged the atten- 


1 HISTORY and SURVEY of 
from Tacitus, was become ſoon famous for 'a 
number of merchants, and for traffic, by the en- 
couragement of the Romans, who pitched upon 
the Thames, as. the moſt commodious and ſafeſt 
harbour in Britain, and on the ſituation of this 
city, as the moſt proper and moſt healthful part 
on its banks, to fix the ſeat of commerce, and 
communication with their ſtations in every part of 
their conqueſts upon the iſland. | 


ton. authority to affirm the exiſtence of ſuch a place as 
London, before the invaſion dy Fulius Czſar, nor 
till the conquerors began, after their uſual man- 
ner, to reduce this acquiſition into the form of a 
province, to improve arts and commerce, to ci- 
vilize the people, and to build towns: amongſt | 
the firſt of which we find London: not as a city 
or town, as ſome have dreamt, ſituated in S.. 
George's Fields, and Lambeth-marſh, on the ſouth- 
ſide of the river Thames, which lands were then, 
and for ſeveral ages after, laid under water by the 
tides, before the embanking of the river, and 
ſtoppage the flux or flood meets with at London 
Bridge; which ſpreading of the waters vaſtly re- 
, duced the depth of the river, and ſupports the 
conjecture of a ford, at or about the preſent ſitua- 


ST tion of the Romans to build a ſtrong town at this 
place, to ſecure and to command the ford. And 


after their defeat by Hengift, at Crayford in Kent, imply that 
there was a. bridge at that time at ee 0 early as A. D. 


* . A 
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London, WESTMINSTER, c. 


there can be no doubt of its being carried into 


execution by Oftorius Scapula, who is ſaid to have 
ſettled divers colonies; (A. D. 49.) for the ſecu- 
rity of the Roman allies, hitherto too much ex- 
poſed to the frequent invaſions . of the Britons : 
and Iam the more confirmed in this belief, by 
the deſcription Cæſar in his commentaries gives 


of a Britiſb town, at his arrival in this iſland, 


« The Britons, ſays he, call a thick wood, ſur- 
& rounded with a ditch and fortified with a ram- 
pier, a town, which they retire to, when they 
« are apprehenſive of incurſions from their 
e neighbours :” and ſuch was the town of Caſi- 


vellanus, the ſovereign of Britain. How then 


can it be maintained that London was built by 
Brute, after the plan of great Troy; and long be- 
fore the foundation of Rome by Romulus and 


Remus. This alſo is the opinion of Dr. Stilling- 


a 


fleet, and of Dr. Woodward, a learned antiquarian, 
who writes, * That Geoffery of Monmouth cannot 
ebe credited, who wrote that London was a city 
« in the Britiſb times, encompaſſed with walls, 
* and fortified with innumerable. towers; ſince 
ec the Britons in thoſe days were barbarous and 
“ ſavage; and their towns no other than groves 
* and thickets, invironed with an hedge. and a 
“ ditch: nor was there a brick among them 
« nor, as tar as the Romans, at their deſcent here, 
e could obſerve, had they ever gone about to 
* raiſe one ſtone upon another.“ 

However Sir Chriſtopher Wren differs in opi- 


nion, and argues from a ſuppoſition, that the 


» See Parentalia, page 264, 
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Britons traded chieflyi with the Gauls. That the ; 
principal emporium or town of trade, to which the 

Gallic ſhips reſorted muſt” be London; though ſitu- 
ated far up the country, yet moſt commodiouſly 
acceſſible by a noble river, among the thickeſt in- 
habitants; taking its name (according to ſome 
derivations) from the old Britiſb term of ſbip- Bill, 
or otherwiſe a harbour for ſhips. But the ſilence 


of Dio. Caſſius in the hiſtory of the expedition 
of the Emperor Claudius, by his General Aulus 
Plautius, who mentions a ford by which the van- 

{ 


quiſhed Britons eſcaped over the Thames, without 
mentioning a word of London, near which ſituation 8 * 
that ford certainly was, gives great reaſon to be- 
lieve, that there was no ſuch town at that time e. 
The reaſon for the foundation of ſuch an em- 
porium or trading town, is eaſily to be diſcovered 
in the practice of the citizens of Rome, who made 
a mighty improvement of their eſtates by ſending 
their money into new provinces for the ſupport * 


trade. 0 5 t 
But it is not to be thought that this infant city, © 
called by the authors of that time no more than f 

= |  opidum, a town, did bear r any reſemblance to its 
* pieſent condition and ſtate, except in the want of u 
= , walls and gates, and in that defenceleſs ſtate, in te 
j which Laue would now be expoſed to the inſult, Z 


6 | : 1 c See elbe 8 Di Aut. Lond, wha' obſerves, That 


i 
th when the ſeat of war was thus about the Thames, there was 
N | | | Not the leaſt intimation given of ſuch a city as London; which 
1 5 Ty "_ not haye morn ayoided if ſach a place had then been 

"ly _—_ 
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plunder, and ruin, of an enraged and mercileſs ene- 


my, ſhould ever any ſuch riſe up or invade us. 


This was the very caſe at the time above men- 


tioned. Suetonius Paulinus, the Roman governor, 


or lieutenant of Britain, under the Emperor Nero, 


(being fore puſhed by the diſcontented Britons, 
who, under the command and conduct of Queen 
Boadicea, were reſolved to recover their native li- 
berty, and with that reſolution marched in a vaſt 
army to attack the Roman veterans and their co- 
Jonies,) came firſt to London; but not finding it 
tenable, he thought it moſt adviſable to march 
and ſeek out for a more advantageous camp: and, 
paying no regard to the intreaties and tears of the 
Londoners, who were chiefly Romans and foreign- 
ers ſettled in this new merchantile town, he not 
not only left it uncovered, but took with him the 
choiceſt of the Londoners, able to bear arms, to 
aſſiſt him againſt the enemy, in order to ſave the 


to the Romans revolted with one accord, except 
only the city of London, who continued quiet and 
faithful to her founders. / 

Their fears were not groundleſs. Their riches 
were an enticement; their weakneſs was an invi- 


tation : and the Britons came upon and facked 3 by 
London, deſtroyed all the people found therein, ton = 225 


without regard to ſex or age, and leaving the town 


4 Oftorius Scapula _ Roman governor under Claudias, re · 
duced all that part of Britain, which lies between the Thames 
and the ſea into a province, and called it Fan Prima. Ras» 
V, B. . 


1 in 


— 


province, (A. D. 64.) All who had ſubmitted 


y 
\ 
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2 By in fHlanies by way of trophy, marched in queſt of 
| Suetonius, whom Boadicea overtook and defeated, 
with the toſs of 70,000 Romans and their conte 
derates. However, fortune favours the bold. 
Suetonius would not give up all for loſt; but col- 
lecting what forces he could from Germany, he, 
with only 10,000 regulars and the ſurviving London- 
ers, attacked Boadicea's army, of 2 30,000 men, with 

-ſuch advantage as to kill 80, ooo, and to defeat f 


her whole army. And here is recorded the firſt M e 
appearance of the Londoners in the field, and the 2 
firſt opportunity they. had of ſhewing their va» n 
lour, in revenging the deteſtable cruelties com- A 
mitted upon their unfortunate fellow-citizens. 8 
cane Au- His next attention was fixt upon the reſtoration t 
ga, 4 of London, under whoſe n and the protec- v 
great and tion of his ſucceſſors, in the command of Britain, fl 
rich City. 
London increaſed in a few years ſo much in people, i 
trade and buildings, that it 1s ſtiled a great and n 
| wealthy city by Herodian, under the Emperor Se- i 
Wo . verus, and obtained the name of Augufia *, and h 
= was made a Roman prefecture, in imitation of Rome d 
hi itſelf ; whoſe prefef? was ſent yearly to do juſtice, WF 2 
| i and to act in all public matters, ſuch as taxes, ir 
on tributes, impoſts and military altairs, as direged a 
li by the Roman ſenate. w 
| Temple of To this æra we are to refer for the building of . 
1 . temple of Diaua, as guardian or protectoreſs ſe 
= of the city againſt the arms of her enemies. But g 
| hal 2 ; we have very imperfect r for e the j 
| b | 3 b 
jt | a »gee note ©, page z. 1% 
jt | accounts 
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accounts of thoſe, who pretend that Diana's tem- A. D. 


ple ſtood upon the; very {cite of the preſent cathe- 
dral of 'St, Paul. | Becauſe there muſt have 
been found ox-ſculls, horns of ſtags and tuſks of 
boars; uſed in ſacrifices to that goddeſs, in the earth 
about her temple. But Sir Chriſtopher Wren, who 
had more opportunity than any other perſon to 


+ diſcover the bowels of the earth, in digoing the 


foundation of St. Paul's cathedral as it now ſtands, 


.declares, that he found noindications toſupport ſuch 


a tradition; but adds, that it was manifeſt, the 
north ſide of this ground had been very anciently 
a great burial place; becauſe he found, under the 
graves of the Jatter ages, in a row below them, 
the- burial places of the Saxon people, who 
were accuſtomed to line their graves with chalk- 
ſtones, or to be buried in coffins hewn out' of the 
folid ſtone : and in a row below the Saxons, he 
met with Britiſþ graves ; in which were found 
ivory and wooden pins, made of box or other 
hard wood, about fix inches long, and in abun- 
dance, uſed to pin up the corps in a woollen ſhroud: 


2X Andin the ſame row, but deeper, were Roman urns 
intermixed: this burial place was eighteen feet deep 


and. upwards, and belonged to the colony of London, 
when the Romans and Britons lived and died together. 


The ſurveyor's curioſity then led him deeper, and 


ſearching for the natural ground below theſe 
graves, he diſcovered that the foundation of 


115 old church ſtood upon a a 'of very 


4 * 
* 


f Ire Parentalia, page 266, 


cloſe 


. 1 


64. 
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cloſe and hard pot · earth. Then he dug wells in 


different places, and found that this pot earth on 


the north ſide of the church yard was about ſix 


feet thick, or more, but thinner and thinner to- 
wards the ſouth, till it decreaſed to ſcarce four feet 


at the declining of. the hill, under which he found 


nothing but dry ſand, mixed ſometimes unequally, 


but looſe, ſa that it would run through the fin- 


gers. Thence he dug down to the level of low- 
water- mark; where he met with water and ſand, 
mixed with Periwinkles and other ſea ſhells: and 


he continued boring till he came firſt to a hard 
beach, and under that, to the natural hard clay; 


upon which the city, country, and the river 
Thames, are founded: whence he drew this infer- 
ence, That the ſea, or current of the river had 
been where now the hill is, on which the cathedral 


of St, Paul ſtands. For which Sir Griſtopber 


accounted in this manner: The whole country, 


between Camberwell-hill and the hills of E/ex,. 


« ſays he, might have been a great Arth or /inus 
«* of the ſea, and much wider near the, mouth of 


e the Thames, which made a large plain of ſand 


« at low- water, through which the river found 


ee its way: but at low-water in the ſummer ſea- 


« ſon, when the ſun dried the ſurface of the 


* ſand, and a ſtrong wind happened at the ſame 


<« time, before the flood came on, the ſands would 
* dry with the wind, and raiſe heaps, which in 
<« time increaſed. to large and lofty ſand-hills : 
% ſach as thoſe, raiſed” in the ſame manner, on 


the coaſts of France and Flanders, For ſands 


/ 


77 are 
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t are known, upon a conjuncture of ſun-ſhine A. R 
% and wind, to drive into viſible clouds; and 9%. 
< this might be the effect many ages before hi- 
e tory, without having recourſe to the flogd; 
$ The ſand- hill at St. Paul's, in the time of the 
* Roman colony, was about twelve feet lower 
** than the preſent ſurface thereof; and the river 
4 ſand, eaſily driven with the wind, lay upper- 
* moſt; and the hard coat of the earth might be 
* thus made. For, pot-earth diſſolved in water, 
< and viewed by a microſcope, is but nn 
te ſand, which with the fire will vitrify.“ 
London remained yet without walls, having no- Roman 
thing to fear from the Britons, whoſe power was mg 
entirely broken, and their liberty given up to the 
Romans. But it had almoſt fallen a prey to the _— 
| traitorous meaſures of Caius Alefus, who having -_ 
_ aſſaſſinated Carauſius, that had uſurped the reins of 1 
government of Britain, and held them ſeven years 75 
with great conduct and reſolution, againſt Diacle- 
fan and Maximilian, and called in an army of 
mercenary Franks to ſupport his own uſurpation z 
M. Aurelius Eſclepiadatus was ſent to. depoſe him, 
and to maintain the right of the Roman emperor : 
which was done effectually. The Franks no ſoon- 
er ſaw their employer defeated, and lain in the 
field of battle, by Eſclepiadatus, than they de- 
termined to plunder and ravage London: and 
marched towards this city with that ruinous in- 
tent, and muſt have carried their point, had not 
Providence interpoſed ro puniſh their wickedneſs, 
and 


— 
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and deliver the innocent and „ from the | 


r of their enemies. 

The barbarians were already entered the city, 
when a conſiderable body of Roman ſoldiers, that had 
been ſent by ſea to ſupport Eſclepiadatus, being 


parted from the main fleet by a fog, were driven 


up the Thames, arrived at London, fell upon the 


Franks in all parts of the city, as they were buſy 
in plundering, preſerved London, and e 
the traitorous Franks. 


They that deal in abſtruſe hiſtory have con- 


ceived, that it was about this time, or perhaps in 
the ſkirmiſh with the Franks within the city, that 


IL. Gallus was ſlain, near or in the brook, or rivu- 


let, called Nanigal, but from that incident, ever 


after known by the name of all-brook, or Gallo's 


Firſt walls. - 


brook. . But it is more probable that this brook, 
which now runs in a channel, and ſerves for the 
common fewer down to Dowgate, and gives name 
to a ſtreet and ward, took its preſent appellation 
from the courſe of its ſtream, from the north 


fields through the City-wall, that was builr ſoon 


after. 


The great and providential eſcape of London, as 


above mentioned, about the year 296, or as ſome 
write in 298, from ſuch a Enructive deſign; and 


the impoſſibility ever to be provided to defeat, 
and to be ſecure from a military force, or from 


the dark intrigues of ſecret conſpirators, againſt 


her riches and dignity, did, at laſt, open the ears 


of the Roman emperor to the petitions of the 


citizens for walls and bulwarks, In this they 


were 


to be ſeen at this day. 5 | 2 


ä Wrsrulxs TER, &. 


were highly favoured and ſupported by the Em- 


preſs Helen, who prevailed with her ſon Conſtan- 
tine the Great, to erect a wall about London, with 
hewn ſtone and Britiſh bricks, in compaſs three 
miles and 165 feet, in a ſquare form, but not 


13 
A. D. 


a 


equilateral ; being longer from eaſt to weſt; than 


from north to ſouth, the veſtiges of which are 


V 


This wall, whether originally it does not ap- 


pear, but certainly it did in the Saxon times, ex- 


tend along the ſide of the river, as in other ſea- port 


towns, or great fortified cities, ſituate upon great 


navigable rivers: and, if we are at a loſs to trace 


the ruins of ſuch a wall along the river ſide, it is 


owing to the many and prodigious encroachments 
made by the wharfs, that are continually gaining 
upon the river; ſo that they run now as far as the 
fourth pier of London bridge. Had there been no 


wall to the city next the water, the Londoners 


could never have reſiſted the numerous, deſperate 
and furious attacks of the Danes. And to form 


ſome judgment of the ſituation of this wall next 


the river, let it be obſerved, That there was a tower 
Palatine, which is the ſquare white tower of Lon- 
don, built at the ſouth-eaſt angle of the city wall; 
and that the weſt was defended by two caſtles, one 
called Baynard, and the other Mountfitchet, where the 
King's Printing-Office now ſtands, in Black-friars. 
Dr. Woodward, in his Roman Antiquities and 
Preſent State of London, informs us, that he had 
an opportunity to examine the fabrick and com- 
poſition, or materials of which theſe walls were 
built, 
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A. D. built, occaſioned by digging near the ſaid mY at 
« ao. Biſhopſgate, for the foundations of certain houſes 


to be erected in the year 170%, and writes, That 
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the ſaid wall, from the foundation, eight feet 
below the preſent ſurface, quite up to the top, 


which was in all ten feet more, was compiled 
alternately of layers of broad - ſlate, bricks, and 
of rag-ſtones. The bricks lay in double ranges, 
and each brick being but one inch and three 


tenths in thickneſs, the whole layer with the 


mortar interpoſed, exceeded not three inches, 
The layers of ſtone were not quite two feet 
thick, of our meaſure. This was the height of 


the 'Roman work, and theſe were the remains of 


the ancient Roman wall, ſuppoſed to be built by 
Conſtantine the Great, It was here very obſerv- 
able, that the mortar was (as uſually in the 
Roman work) ſo very firm and hard, that the 
ſtone itſelf as eaſily broke, and gave way as 
it. It was thus far from the foundation up- 


- wards, nine feet in thickneſs : the broad thin 


bricks were all of Roman make, and of the very 


ſort, we learn from Pliny, that were in com- 


mon uſe among the Romans, being in length a 
foot and half of their ſtandard, and in breadth 


a foot. I. found them 17 inches four tenths in 


length, 11 inches ſix tenths in breadth, and 
one inch three tenths in thickneſs, of our mea- 


ſure,” The Doctor then proceeds with the re- 


pairs and additions made to this wall, which are 
a farther confirmation of its great antiquity, 


— | The 
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The city wall on the land ſide was ſtrengthened A. P. 


and embelliſned with ſtately towers, fifteen of 
which, or their remains, are ſtill to be ſeen; the 
reſt having become a prey to weather and time. 
Dr. Woodward diſcovered one built in the ſame 
Roman manner and materials as the wall, 26 feet 


high, in three ſtories, behind a houſe facing 


Gravel lane, in Houndſditch, but much decayed: 
Mr. Maitland and myſelf, in ſearching for this 
tower found out another, about 8o yards nearer 
Aldgate, of the ſame Roman conſtruction, 21 feet 
high, perfectly ſound, and much more beautiful: 


the bricks were as ſound as when new laid; but 


the ſtones in moſt parts were decaying; having 
lain, according to my computation, 1459 years. 
At the lower end of the vineyard, ſouth of Ad- 
gate, and adjoining to the Great Minories, I ſaw 


the remains or baſis of another Roman tower, 
about eight feet high, on which is raiſed a build- 


ing three ſtories high, with this inſcription cut on 
A ſtone placed in the wall. 


s Glory be to God on high, vi was 
« graciouſly pleaſed in a wonderful manner 
<« to preſerve the lives of all the people in 
cc this houſe, twelve in number, when the 


s old wall of this bulwark fell down three 


« ſtories high, and ſo broad as two carts 
i might enter abreaſt; and yet without any 


« harm to their perſons. The Lord ſanc- 


« tify this his great providence unto them. 
* Amen, and Amen. 
2 It was 7. ueſday, the 23d of Sept. *. 
The 
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The city walls were thought by the ancients of 


ſuch great conſequence to London, that they made 
an act, That no one ſhould build nearer to een 


than ſixteen feet. 


This wall was finiſhed about the _ 306, 


and it merits the credit of r, if we 
ſhould preſume to ſay, that this wall had gates at 
proper avenues, and towers of defence over, or 


near the gates, and at convenient diſtances upon 


the wall; which are implied in the term bul- 
warks, and perfectly warrantable from the Roman 
manner of walling their towns*. So that not- 


withſtanding the names of the city gates, which 
have lately been pulled down, muſt be allowed 


to be of a much more modern date, this circum- 
ſtance does not conclude that the wall was built 
by Conſtantine without gates, or that there were no 
gates to the walls of London, before Aldvate, 
Cripplegate, and Newgate were built: it being a 
common practice to give new names to buildings 


* Maitland thinks it more reaſonable to refer the building of 


the walls of London to the reign of Valentinian the Firſt. In 


whoſe time London ſuffered more than in Boadicea's war, by 
the joint attacks of the Scots, Picks, Attacots, Franks, and 


Saxons, who defeated the Romans in divers engagements, and 


plundered and deſtroyed the city of London. A misfortune, 
he thinks, entirely owing to a want of walls; becauſe had 
London been walled by Conſtantine the Great, about 5o years 
before, it would have been in a ſtate of defence; arid held 
out againſt ſuch wild aſſailants, till relieved: by the Romans. 


And aſcribes the building of London wall, to Theodgſius the 


Elder, ſent to their relief, A. D. 368, and left every place 


upon ſo good a footing, that peace was preſerved ever after, 


till the Romans withdrew in the reign of Honorius. 
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of erected upon old foundations and ruins. But there A. D, 
16 is more reaſon to conclude, that the Romans at 
m fte building of London wall, erected gates over the 
ä ſeveral roads they had made, and called Watling- 
5, | Ffrrect and Ermine-ftreet : the former interſected the 
e Thames from Southwark, entered London at Dour- 
at | gate, or Dowgate, proceeded to the millarium, or 
* London: ſtone, in Cannon-ſireet, and pointed towards 
n Neugate: the latter coming through Stroud. green, 
J. pointed to Cripplegate: and a vicinal way from 
Li Old Ford entered the city at Aldgate : ſo that it is 
- eaſy to account for the antiquity and foundation 
h of Newgate, Cripplegate, and Aldgate, and of a fourth 3, 
d called Dourgate, on the north ſhore. The addi- 
1 tional gates were erected and found neceſſary to 
[t accommodate the citizens, for the convenience of 
0 carriages, and repairing to their gardens and 
2 fields; &c. : | 


The greatgſÞdifficulty ariſeth about the means 


of communication, between this great and opu- 


W lent city with the ſouthern bank of the Thames, 
- without which it is not conceivable, that the trade 
A | of ſuch à city could be carried on to effect. A 


mere ferry could never perform the ſervice; and 


1 the river was too deep, and the tide too ſtrong to 
4 ſuppoſe a ford where, or near where London covers 
rs | the north bank of the Thames. Beſides, it is 
d ſcarce probable that Landon had ſo long been 
1 Without a bridge, when the South Britons were 
ſoftned in their manners by the Romans, affected 
r, their politeneſs, wore their dreſs, ſpoke their lan- 

guage, and abounded in commerce, as all hiſto- 
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ries agree: much leſs can it be ſuppoſed, though 


there is no mention of a bridge in the annals of 


London, at this epocha, that a country, which had 


been formerly groteſque and wild, and now im- 
proved by conquerors, who adorned it with vene- 
rable temples, ſolemn courts of juſtice, ſtately 
palaces and manſions, large and beautiful cities, 
regular forts and caſtles, convenient bridges to 
accommodate travellers and to promote trade and 
commerce, in every other parr of their conqueſt, 
ſhould only negle& or forget to build a bridge, 
from London over the Thames, to communicate 


with the ſouthern parts of the iſland. Therefore 
it is highly probable, that there was a bridge“ 


croſs the Thames, at London, before that erected 
of wood by the prieſts of St. Mary Overey's, and 
even as early as under the Roman, or Saxon govern- 
ment. Though we have no poſitive record of the 


fact; yet it can ſcarce be controverted ; (but it is 


ſtrongly ſupported by the loſs of the Danes, occa- 
ſioned by the reſiſtance from London. Bridge, in 
994.) eſpecially if we conſider the genius of the 
Saxons, and their many public buildings, from 
the time London fell, with the reſt of the nation, 
under their dominion. 

We have, by the walls, the _ fi uation * 


extent of the ground, on which London was ori- 


b The bridge mentioned by Dio Caſtus, lib. 60. over 
which, that author writes, the German ſoldiers under Plautius, 
in the reign of the Emperor Claudius, paſſed the river 
Thames and ſurrounded the Britons, may be underſtood to be 
a bridge near, or at the place where London now ſtands. | 


ginally 
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ginally built by the Romans, and this ought to 
ſuppreſs thoſe vague conjectures, and fruitleſs en- 


quiries about any other ſituation or extent of that 
city. The liberties which lie without the walls, 


.are matter of another conſideration, in a proper 
place. If London be conſidered as it is now ſitu- 


ated and extended, it is built on the gentle aſcent 
of a hill, on the north ſide of the Thames, about 


60 miles from the ſea, which prevents ſudden 
ſurprize from a foreign enemy, and the noxious 
vapours of the ſea from doing it any injury, Be- 
fides, it is open to the ſouth and welt, and co- 
vered from the cold north wind by Hampſtead and 


Highgate, on a rich and plentiful ſoil, mixed with Soil. 
gravel and ſand, and abounding with well wa- Springs, 


tered ſprings, and plenty of all neceſſaries of 


life; and in a temperate and wholeſome air, and Air. 


center of trade and commerce. 


From the foundation of London by the Romans, Its govern- 


it does not appear to have been under any ſpecial 


incorporated government hitherto. The governor 
was a proprætor, his power arbitrary, and the go- 


vernment chiefly military. However, there are Receives 
the goſpel]. 


Tome faint rays of the ſun-ſhine of the goſpel upon 
this city in its moſt early exiſtence. Cæſar having 
opened a way into Britain before the ra of chri- 
ſtianity, the goſpel was preached in Britain ſoon 
after the firſt ſettlement of the Romansg,. and by 


St. Paul himſelf, as may be collected with a great 
deal of probability from Theodoret, Clemens Ro- 


manus, &c. And our countryman and :aithful hi- 


Rorian Gildas, aſſures us, that the goſpel was 
3 F 


ment. 
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planted in this iſland before Boadicea was defeated 
by Suetonius Paulinus : and though it can't be po- 
ſitively aſcertained by whom, or at what particu- 
lar place the ſtandard of Chriſt was firſt erected; 
ſome paying that honour to St. Peter, others ta 
St. Paul, and others to Joſeph of Arimatbea; the 
ſame hiſtorian informs us, That though the 
“ chriſtian religion was but coldly entertained, 
„ (perhaps he means confined to a narrow com- 
cc pals, and obnoxious to the Roman ſuperſtition) 
& jt held on in ſome places without the leaſt diſ- 
& continuance, as far as Dioclgſian's perſecution.” 
Amongſt which places we have great reaſon to 
admit London, at that time the moſt flouriſhing 
place in the whole iſland; and moſt frequented by 
foreigners; who were the moſt likely to bring the 
doctrine of the goſpel along with them. Ae- 
cordingly we read of one Re/titutus, a biſhop of 
London, who was preſent at the council of Arles, 
in the year of Chriſt 314; though we have no au- 
thority to trace the out-lines of his dioceſe, or 
epiſcopal juriſdiction. And no doubt but the 
eſtabliſhment of chriſtianity throughout the No- 
man empire, by Conſtantine the Great, did appear 
by its outward profeſſion, church government, 
and building of churches, in Britain, and particu- 


larly in London, as forward, and with as much 


dignity as any where eſpecially if we allow the 
antiquity of the church of St. Peter in Cormbilh, 
which is affirmed, by an inſcription hung up 


therein, to be a royal foundation by King Lucius, 


who was converted to the chriſtian faith in the 
year 
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| year 167: and recollect that the patron of this 


happy change, from pagani/m to chriſtianity, was 


Conſtantine the Great, born in Britain, and of 
| Queen Helena, a Britiſh lady. 


The reputation of the Britif church ſufficiently 
appears, from the ſummons and attendance of her bi- 
ſhops in the great councils of Nice and Sardica: and 


the proviſion made for the ſupportof its miniſters and 


biſhops, is to be learned not ſingly from the teſti- 
mony of Geoffrey of Monmouth, who writes, That 
King Lucius not only granted all the lands be- 


longing to the heathen temples to the churches 


« built by him, but likewiſe made a great addi- 
« tion from his own patrimonial revenue :” but 
from the anſwer made to an Arian biſhop, at the 


council of Arimini in Itah, That the churches (of 


Britain) were able to defray the expences of their 
biſhops in going to councils, without applying 


for the allowance made out of the emperor's ex- 
chequer to other biſhops, on thoſe occaſions. 
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The ſtate of religion being thus ſettled about vinted by 


the time that London was ſecured by walls and 5 


bulwarks from ſudden invaſion and aſſault, this 


city continued very proſperous and ſafe, till the 


incurſions and ravages made throughout the Roman 


province of Britain, by the Pils, Scots, Attacots, 
and Franks, They over-ran and deſtroyed almoſt 


all Britain, killed Ne#aridius, the count or admiral 
of the ſea coaſt, and ſurprized Buchobaudes, who had 


been created duke of Britain and general of the Ro- 


man forces. This brought over Theede//us the Elder, 


with a large body of veteran troops, who landed at 
| C 3 Rich- 
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A. D. Richborowe, ſurprized the enemy as they ſtraggled 


0 20. . 
1 about the country and intent more upon plunder 


than military diſcipline, defeated them, and march- 


ed triumphant into London ; and there proetaim- 
ed a general pardon for thoſe, who had deſerted 
and would return to their allegiance : which had 
a good effect ; though the enemy, combined out 


and diſtreſſed the country with ſeveral parties. 
This diſtreſs did not greatly affect London, 


whoſe dependance was upon trade and navigation, 


by which the citizens were ſupplied both with mo- 
ney, proviſion, and every other neceſſary of life; 
but the part, which the Britons took in the uſurpa- 
tion and rebellion of Maximus againſt the Emperor 


that the Scots and Picts returned and ravaged the 
country without any controul, for many years. 
02" an In the year 420, we read of Faſtidius, metro- 
ſhoprick. politan of London, or Britauniarum Epiſcopus, which 
is interpreted archbiſhop of London, the metropo- 
lis of Britain. Uſber and Berterius rather incline 
to the opinion, which made York the metropolis of 
Britain at that time, becauſe it was a Roman co- 
lony, and ſthe ſeat of the Prætorium, and of the 
emperor's palace. But the learned Dr. S:il/ingfleet 


will not /allow their arguments ſufficient to diſ- 


prove Londen being the chief metropolis under the 


Roman government: for, as he obſerves, every 


* heodofeus, ſays Rapin, obſerving that this town had loſt a 
great deal of its former ſplendor, neglected nothing to re- 
eſtabliſh it, Zip. of Eng. vol. I. b. I. 


province 


of ſeveral nations, continued very numerous, 


Gratian, ſo exhauſted the nation of its ſtrength, 
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province had its metropolis, and the ſuperiority 
of one metropolis above another, depended upon 
the reſidence of the Roman governor, called Vica- 


rius Britanniarum : and that London was the ordi- 
nary ſeat of the emperor's licutenaut, he is of opi- 
nion, may be probably concluded from its con- 


venient ſituation for trade, and for ſending and 


receiving diſpatches from abroad. A conjecture 


well ſupported by the name Auguſta, by which it 
appears, that London was dignified with the pre- 


_ eminence, and with the character of the imperial 


city of Britain; no other tqwn in the iſland hav- 


ing that honourable diſtinction: which is con- 


firmed by Velſerus, who is poſitive that all cities, 
that had the title of Auguſta, were the capitals of 
their reſpective countries. Conſequently, as the 
eccleſiaſtical government is generally allowed to 
have been eſtabliſned or modelled in conformity 
to the ſtate, and the dignity of ſees were regulated 
by the quality and diſtinction of cities in the civil 
liſt, we are warranted to ſuppoſe that Faſtidius, 
biſhop of London, did, at that time, enjoy the 


A. D. 
420. 


dignity of an archbiſhop, and chief metropolitan © 


of the Britiſh churches *. Though we can't aſ- 


certain the extent of his juriſdiction. 


The 


— 


* In the preamble to the London catalogue of 15 en- 
tered in the London regiſtry, are theſe words: 


 Grindal 59.) Temporibus Britonum in urbe Lond multi flo- 


ruere archiepiſcopi; quorum nomina nondum reperire 
potui, excepto Guie/mo' London, metropolitano, qui circi- 
ter annum domini 393 floruit, et Cerno a ſede Gloceſtrenſi 
in archiepiſcopum London tranflato, anno gratiz 55 3.—— 
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7 % 
10 perplexity and expence of men and treaſure, to 
Deſerted 


by te fupport the Britains againſt the P;#s, Scots, &c, - 
Romans. and having great reaſon to be diſguſted with the 


frequent plots, conſpiracies and rebellions con- 
trived, ſet on foot, and agitated by the natives, 
in different parts of Britain; it was reſolved to 
withdraw the whole Roman forces out of the 


iſland, to abdicate the government, and to yield 


up the power of the nation into the hands of the 
Britons, about the year 426, almoſt 500 years 
from the invaſion by Julius Cæſar. 
Takes part The Britons once more having regained their 
ERR: of liberty, and the reins of government being placed 
liberty. in the hands of Yortigern, their new king, tho? 


A. D. an ancient” Briton, was fo badly adviſed, and fo 


#45" weak in his underſtanding, that he invited and 


hired an army of Saxazys, who had heretofore 
449 made ſeveral depredations upon, and attempts to 
invade the iſland, to aſſiſt him againſt the Pi#s 
and Scots, and to over-awe the city of London, and 


the friends of liberty, who ſhewed a diſlike, ſpoke 


againſt his mal-adminiſtration, and leaned to the 
intereſt of Ambroſius, fon of a monarch elected by 
the Britons after the departure of the Romans. 


Revolt of The Saxons, after their arrival, ſeeing the coldneſs 


the Saxon 


— between the king and his ſubjects, the ſloth and 
| ” D. cowardice of the inhabitants, and the fertility and 
42. richneſs of the iſland, increaſcd their numbers, 


Sed Anglorum temporibus Auguſtinus, qui primo ſedit 
Lendini, poſtea ad unn, metropoliticam tranſtulit 
Cignitatem, | 


made 


AP The Romans being tired out at laſt, with the” 
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made peace with the Scots and Pis, and then 
picked a quarrel with their employers, to juſtify 
the ſeizure they were determined to make of Yor- 


 tigern's dominions. Their pretence for turning 


their arms upon the Britons being, that they were 
injured in their quarters and pay; and that Verti- 


gern and his court had broke their articles of agree- 


ment with their mercenary auxiliaries, 


CHAT. A 
Of the Misfortunes io which London was expoſed, 
and of the Loyalty, Influence, Opulency, and 
Government of the Londoners, and of various 


Improvements, and particular Foundations, in 
London and Weſtminſter, from the Saxon Re- 
volution to the Norman Conqueſt. 


Arious are the reaſons given Ky different 
hiſtorians for the rupture between the Bri- 
tons and their mercenary troops imported from 


Saxony, But whatever was the real occaſion there- 
of, the conſequence was very terrible to the Bri- 


tons. The victorious Saxons over-ran the whole 
country with fire and ſword, and ſer it a blazing 
from one end to another ; in ſuch a manner, that 
it was looked upon as a judgment upon the 
wickedneſs of the natives, and compared to the 
burning of Jeruſalem by the Chaldeans, The Pa- 
gen conquerors ſeemed determined not only ta 


extirpate the name of Britain, but of chriſtianity 
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alſo; as far as their ſwords would carry them. 


Public and private buildings, palaces and churches, 
were 
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A. D. were burnt down without diſtinction. The prieſts. 


457* were butchered upon the altars : clergy and laity, 
prince and people, fell under a common ſlaughter, 
without any regard to quality or character: and 
unleſs they happened to be conſumed in the fire, 
their bodies lay expoſed to beaſts and virmin. 
Thoſe who fled to the mountains, were purſued 
and often cut in pieces: and ſuch as found quar- 
ter, purchaſed their lives with perpetual ſlavery : 
and thoſe that eſcaped, were obliged to ſpend 

their days in a moſt uncomfortable and periſhing 
ſtate. And religion flew every where before the 
Saxons, who left not the face of —_— where- 

=. ever they prevailed. 
1-3 Conduct The Londoners, deſtitute of protection from a 
i1 London. wicked and weak adminiſtration, and as a mer- 

_ cantile city unfurniſhed with the requiſites of 

men and arms, to defend their city againſt fo 

powerful an enemy, in poſſeſſion of the whole 
country, and of the government; and being de- 
ſerted by Theonus their archbiſhop, who retired 
into Wales, had no alternative left for their own 
ſecurity, but to liſten to an accommodation, and 
to open their gates to the conquerors, on condition 

of being protected in their liberty and property. 6 

And now the abomination of deſolation may be 

ſaid to have invaded the holy place. The Britons 

1 are expelled their country, London once more ſa- ; 

1M crifices to Diana, and Thorney, i. e. Weſtminſter, 

ſpends her perfumes upon Apollo: the whole coun- 

1 try being loſt as to their faith, and quite ſunk 

| | into the idolatry of their heathen conquerors. 
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Theſe conquerors, according to the account A- D. 
tranſmitted to poſterity by venerable Bede, who E87. 
was a Saxon by extraction, and lived near the 2 
time of the Saxons coming hither, were a com- called. 
poſition of Saxons properly ſo called, of Angles, 
and of Futes ; three of the ſtouteſt clans in Ger- 
many: and then he informs us, that the Kentiſb Divided 
men, the inhabitants of the iſle of Wight, and of —_— 
thoſe parts of Britain over againſt it, were the chiefs. 
deſcendants of the utes. That the Eaſt, South, A. D. 
and Veſt Saxons, came from the country in Ger- 476. 
many called O!d Saxony: and that the Eaſt Angles, 
the Midland Angles, the Mercians, all the people 
on the north of Humber, and the reſt of the Eng- 
| liſh properly ſo called, are deſcended from the 
Angli, or Angles, the natives of a part of Ger- 
many called Angulus, ſituate between the Saxons ' 
and the Futes. So that according to the modern 
diviſion of the counties, we are to underſtand . 
that the South Saxons ſettled in Surry : the Eaſt Sax- 
ons poſſeſſed Eſſex, Miadleſex, and the ſouth part 
of Hertfordſhire : the Weſt Saxons ſeized the coun» 
ties of Suſſex, Southampton, Berkſhire, Wiltſhire, 
Dorſetſhire, Somerſetſhire, Devonſhire, and that part 
of Cornwall not mentioned by the ancient Britons. 

The Zaſt Angles erected a kingdom out of thoſe 
parts we call Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeſhire, the 
iſle of Eh, and part of Bedfordſhire : the Middle 
Angles contented themſelves with a ſmall juriſdic- 
tion, which is now called Leiceſterſhire, under the | 3 
ſovereignty of the king of Mercia: the Mercians, 
ſeated on the ſouth of Trent, occupied the counties 
t I Oo of 
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of Lincoln, Northampton, Rutland, Huntington, 


part of Bedforaſbire, north part of Hertfordſbire, 
the counties of Buckingham, Oxford, Gloucęſter, 
Warwick, Worceſter, Hereford, Stafford and Salop. 
And the Northern Mercians occupied Cheſhire, Der- 
byſhire, and Nottinghamſhire. The Northambrians , 


ſeated on the north of Humber, were divided into 


Flouriſn- 


ing ſtate of 


London. 


the Deiri and Bernicij the Deiri reigned in Lan 
caſhire, Yorkſhire, Weſtmoreland, and the ſouth o 
Cumberland, on the ſouth of the Derwent. the 


Bernicij in the north of Cumberland, with the ad- 


jacent parts of Meſtmoreland, in the biſhopric of 


Darbam, and in Northumberland, and as far as the 


Frith, between Edenburgb and Dunbritton, in Scot- 
land. 3 3 

Britain thus divided amongſt its new maſters, 
London fell to the ſhare of the Eaſt Saxons, in the 


diſtribution of their conqueſts into ſeven king- 
doms, which they thought proper to erect in fa- 


vour of their chief leaders or captains. And in 
a ſhort time this metropolis of the Eaſt Saxons, 
though it ſuffered greatly during the war between 


the Saxons and Britons, recovered and flouriſhed 


Its chief 
magiſtrate 
under the 
Baxens. 


ſo much, that Bede gives it the character of a 
princely mart-town, under the government of a 
chief magiſtrate, whoſe title of porigrave, or port- 
reve, (for we find him called by both names) con- 
veys a grand idea of the mercantile ſtate of Lon- 
don in thoſe early ages, that required a governor 
or guardian of the port. This being the firſt 
mention of a chief magiſtrate, or of any thing that 
alludes, or can lead us to any form of government 


* 
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upon this magiſtrate as an arbitrary impoſition of 


the ſovereign ; and not in the light of thoſe char- 


tered liberties and franchiſes granted by ſucceed- 


ing kings to the city of London. For, whatever 


boaſts ſome people make of their Saxon original; 


it is very evident, that they eſtabliſned themſelves 


in Britain by the baſeſt means; that freedom and 
liberty are not the fruit of treachery and tyranny 
and that the rights and privileges, which an Eug- 
h/ſhman calls his birthright, were not imported with 
thoſe mercenary ſoldiers from Germany, but were ori- 
ginally Britiſh, and by neceſſity reſtored to the peo- 
ple by the Saxon kings, in a ſucceſſion of time, to 


make them, who returned to the towns, ſit eaſy 


under uſurpation, and to provide againſt the reſt- 
leſs ambition of thoſe, that thirſted after univerſal 
dominion : it being found bywexperience, that 


| thoſe ſovereigns are moſt beloved and beſt ſup- 


ported by the lives and fortunes of their ſubjects, 
who rule over a free people, and entruſt them 
with the greateſt tokens of their confidence. 


29 


or r magiltracy i in this city, we certainly muſt look . A. D. 


470. 


Though London flouriſhed in trade and com- London a 


merce in the beginning of the heptarchy; yet we 
cannot look upon it as a free city till Sebert king 
of this diviſion, having embraced the faith of 
Chriſt, and being convinced of the difference of 
the power between them who govern ſlaves, and 
them who. govern over a free people; and that 
he muſt expect the reſentment of his neighbour- 


ing Pagan princes, for departing from their ido- 
Jatry, followed the un example of Ezhelbert his 


uncle, 


free city. 


A. D. 


604. 
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A. D. uncle, king of Kent, the firſt chriſtian Saxon C 
* king, not only in the faith, but in the policy b 
; of government ”, to conciliate the affections of d 

his people under fo great a change, and granted ti 

them franchiſes and immunities, to convince them 2 

that they, who were one with him in Chriſt, ſhould h 

no longer continue under the yoke of bondage. tl 

Epiſcopal Here we date the eſtabliſhment of an epiſcopal ir 
ine, under ſee, in the perſon of Mellitus, at London; and 6 
though we have not equal authority for the civil 4 
Portreve. eſtabliſhment, it is very conſiſtent, that the Port- ſe 
reve was then alſo conſtituted the king's Jocum- 22 
tenen, or lieutenant to govern the citizens and in- ge 

. habitants of London in a civil and a corporate ca- fo 

pacity. Be this as it will; chriſtianity was re- 21 
ſtored by Sebert, king of the Eaſt Angles, and hi 
Mellitus was conſecrated biſhop of London. 2 
Mellituss Mellitus, abbot of a monaſtery of monks at hi 
+ ada Rome, ſent by Pope Gregory to aſſiſt Auguſtine, upon Tt 
| that miſſion in England (wherein he had the good th 
fortune to convert Elbelbert, king of Kent, to the fre 
chriſtian faith, and thereby became archbiſhop of A 
Canterbury, at Ethelbert's requeſt) was conſecrated At 
biſhop of London, by the ſaid Auguſtine, at the re- a4, 
of 
1 Sebert was Ethelbert's nephew, by his ſiſter Ricula, and 
under the juriſdiction of his uncle, who commanded as Lord Fes 
Paramount, as far as the Humber : and Ethelbert was the 7 
third Exgliſb Saxon king whoſe ſovereignty reached to that 
river; Elli and Celin, or Ceaulin, being the two firſt. on 
m King Eibelbert made many legal proviſions and wiſe regu- ple 
lations with the advice of his council: and thoſe regulations, to 
ſays Bede, were moſtly extracted, or copied, from Roman pre- M, 
cedents. | | | 


queſt 
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queſt of king Sebert, in the year 604, who ex- A. D. 
tended his epiſcopal juriſdiction over all his king- 
dom, as above deſcribed; in which is included 
that part of Hertfordſhire, called the deanry of 
Braughinge, containing thirty pariſhes, beſides 
hamlets ; and fixt his epiſcopal chair in the ca- Founda- 
thedral church of St. Paul, London, then building 3 
in a very magnificent manner; finiſhed in the year hedral. 
610, and amply endowed by King E!zhelbert : 1 
Auguſtine having before tranſlated the metropolitical 

ſee, in his own perſon, from London to Canter- 

bury, contrary to the expreſs orders of Pope Gre- 

gory, as Camden writes; nevertheleſs, Bede in- 
forms us, that Pope Gregory in his letter to Au- 
guſtine, having acquainted him that he had ſent 

him the pall, as a mark of his eſteem for the 

great ſervices he had done in converting the Exg- » 

Ii, proceeds to give him directions to erect 


twelve ſees, within his province, with this reſerve, 


that the biſhop of London ſhould receive the pall 
from the apoſtolic (he meant, the Roman) ſee. 


And he further directed, that after the death of 


Auguſtine, the precedency of the biſhops of Lon- 
don and York was to be regulated by the priority 
of their conſecrations. 

In the ſame year, 610, (ome date it in 605) Foundati- 
Sebert built a minſter or church on the iſland of 8 
Thorney, ſituate at the weſt end of the town, and ſter abbey. 
on the ſcite where there had anciently ſtood a tem- 


ple dedicated to Apollo, which the king dedicated 


co St. Peter, and amply endowed, at the deſire of 


Mellitus, biſhop of London. But it was ſoon after 
. | ruined 
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ruined and deſtroyed by the Dexes. It is alſo re- 


corded that the temple of Apollo, which had been 
erected on the ſame ſpot by the Pagan Roman em- 


perors, had been demoliſhed by an earthquake, 
in the reign of Aulonius Pius: and that King Lucius, 


the firſt chrifian prince in Britain, built a ſmall 


chriſtian church (A. D. 170.) out of or upon its 
ruins z which was deſtroyed in the perſecution, in 
the reign of Dioclean. After which this part of 
Weſiminſter laid waſte a long time, was overgrown 


with thorns and bramble-buſhes, and being almoſt 
_ encompaſſed with the Thames and Long- aitch, was 


called Thorney and. 

Such happy beginnings promiſed ſucceſs to "Y 
ebriſtian miſſion : but the arrogance, with which 
Auguſtine and his coadjutors treated the Britiſh bi- 
ſhops, in the meeting appointed and agreed by 
both parties, to ſettle the keeping of Eaſter, gave 
fuch offence, as to retard the work of converſion 
in the dominions of the other kings; and the 
death of E:belbert and of Sebert, ſoon after made 


way for idolatry and paganiſm once more to over- 


throw the chriſtiun altars, and to POP chris 
flianity from their dominions. | 28 
Eadbald, who was ſon and ſucceſſor to Etbelbert, 
not only refuſed the profeſſion of chriſtianity, but 
was guilty of that inceſtuous fornication of having 
bis fat her's wife ; which libertine life and princi- 
ples had ſuch a fatal influence upon his ſubjects, 
that they revolted from the true God to the wor- 


thip of idols, &c. This contagion ſpread into 
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K 


the 


to find that the Londoners were better pleaſed with 


archbiſhop Laurentius. 


kings, Sebba and Sig 


to puniſh the Zaft Saxons for having abandoned the 


— 
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the dominions of King Gebert, and ſo diſpoſed a p. : | 


his country to receive the infection, that upon 


his death, his three ſons and ſucceſſors profeſſed 


themſelves pagans; gave their ſubjetts leave to 
become idolaters; and ordered Biſhop Mellitus to 
depart their dominions immediately, 

Mellitus fled to France. But Seberi's three ſons Londoners 
and ſucceſſors having ſoon after fell in battle, in + deg 
an expedition againſt the Geviſi, or Weſt Saxons; 
and Eadbald being convinced of his error, and 
diſengaged from his unlawful -marriage by the in- 
fluence of Laurentius, ſucceſſor to Auguſtine in the 
ſee of Canterbury ; he became a chriſtian, and re- 
called Mellitus, with expectation that the London- 


ers would reſtore him to his ſee. However, tho? 


he ſolicited with all the zeal and power he had, 


the king had the mortification ta be refuſed, and 


pagan worſhip than chriſtianity, and that they were 
too powerful to be forced by him to receive their 
biſhop. Therefore, to expreſs his own zeal for 
Mellitus, and opportunity ſerving, he promoted 
him to the ſee of Canterbury, upon the death of 


A. D. 664. London was viſited with the plague, A plague; 
which alſa ſpread and made great havock in the 
county of Eſſex, at this time governed by two 
Siger being induced to 
believe that this was a ſcburge from the Gods, ſent 


religion of their forefathers, returned again to 
idolatry, and by his example, drew away great 
Vor. I. D part 
1 
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A. D. part of his ſubjects from 1 chrfianity. Rapin, vol. I. 
275. b. I. 355 

| About this time was uad dis ee, 


church of Sr. Martin, Ludgate, by Cadwalle, the 
valiant Britiſh king, who was buried there in the 


year 677, according to Robert of Glocefter, who 


ſpeaking of this king's memory, faith, 


A church. * St. Martyn living he let rere, 
In whyche yat men ſhold Goddys ſerayſe do, 
And ſing for his ſoule and al chriſtene alſo. 


Chriſtiani- The ſee of London had remained without a biſhop 
Lee til the year 653. when Sigberet, king of the Eaft 
— bi- Faxons, embracing the chriſtian faith, Cedd, or 
Cedda;' or Chad, was promoted and ordained to 
the fee of London. He laboured greatly to bring 
the Londoners to a true ſenſe of chriftianity ; and 
was ſucceeded by Mine, who had been driven out 
of the biſhopric of Wincheſter, by Kerewaltho king 
of the Weſt Saxons, and fate in the epiſcopal chair 


of London till his death, which happened in the 
Biſhop year 675, and made way to that ſee for Erkenwald, 


wa or Ercenwald, who was ſon of Offa, king of the Eaf 
Angles, and had been educated by Mellitus, biſhop 
of London. At this time Erkenwald was famous for 
his holy life, and for ſeveral religious foundations, 
which he had built and endowed ; one for himſelf 


at Cherteſey, on the banks of the river Thames, in 


Surrey; the other for his ſiſter Es helburga, or Adle- 
burg, at Barking, in Efex. He was biſhop of 
London about eleven years, in which time he com- 
pleted the converſion of the Londoners to the 


cbriſtian 
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cbriſtian faith; and died at Barkings with ſo great 555 3 


an odor of ſanctity, that there aroſe a ſtrong con- 


teſt between the canons of St. Paul's cathedral 


and the monks of Cherteſey, which of them ſhould 


be poſſeſſed of his body, In the mean time, the 


Londoners, eſpouſing the-option of the canons, took 
away the body, apd cauſed it to be honourably bu- 
ried in the nave of his own cathedral church, whoſe 
buildings he had enlarged, and augmented its re-“ 
venues conſiderably. :; He was afterwards numbered 
amongſt the ſaints; and his reliques were then re- 
moved, and at laſt placed in a very ſumptuous 


ſhrine. in the eaſt part of St. Paul's church, above 
the high altar. It is remarkable in this biſhop, That 
being ſeized with the. gout a little time before his 
death, he would be carried in a horſe-litter about 
his dioceſe; and preach to his people. 


He was ſucceeded by Halter, or Waldber, or A. D. 


Waldbere,, in.the:reign..of king Sebbi, who weary 
of the weight:and pomp of a crown, went to this ee Sebbi 
biſhop, told him his reſolution to abdicate, and to monk. 

retire into a monaſtery ; and having paſſed through 


the forms of a recluſe, and received the Habit from 


the hands of Biſhop Malabere, he gave him a 


large ſum. of money to be diſtributed: to the poor. 
Sebbi, notwithſtanding his monaſtic character, ſtill 
retained the, ſpirit of a prince. For, in his laſt 


ſickneſs, when he found death approaching, he 
grew ſo ſolicitous about his behaviour, for fear 
the. bitterneſs of his agony might ſink him be- 


neath his quality, and drive him into ſome inde- 
bencies, either of poſture or expreſſion, that he 


„ requeſted | 
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. requeſted that none but the biſhop and two of 


his ſervants might be witneſſes of his laſt breath. e 

But this good prince perceived afterwards, that a Al 
virtuous and juſt man has no reaſon to be appre- h 
henſive of any diſcompoſure in his laſt moments; I fe 

| for he expired without the leaſt pain or ſtruggle. TT 
Founds-. About the year 700 Vifred, or, Wydred, king 8. 
. of Kent, founded the collegiate church of St. m 
Grand; Martin le Grand, within Aldgate, And ſome of 
writers carry this foundation higher, and aſcribe W. 

the foundation of this college to King Cadwallein, Lo 

or to ſome ancient Britons in memory of that king. th. 
Heptarchy The Saxon princes had not long divided the wl 
thrown. land amongſt them, before they were themſelves it 
made a prey to treachery and ambition: he that chi 

had much was not contented with his ſhare, and eitl 

thirſted after more territory: and he that had leſs MW wa 

Was continually undermining his neighbour, and toy 
practiſing the worſt of arts in ſecret, to uſurp cor 

upon his dominions. For though they did all at 5 

laſt embrace the cbriſtian faith, they grew very hops 
licentious, and degenerated into all manner of wick- in | 

- A great In 764 London ſuffered very much 5 fire, And ſatis 

| — ſome time after it was almoſt totally burnt down, por: 

= and many of the inhabitants periſhed in the flames ima 
of their wooden houſes, in narrow ſtreets, A. D. for 

A. D. 998, according to Simon Daunelmenſis. And it was eſta] 

798. ſcarce reared out of its aſhes, before a great dele 

number of its new buildings nN the ſame by | 
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bert did all that a wiſe and good prince could do fa — 
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In a ſhort time the whole heptarchy was engag- A. I. 
ed in ruinous meaſures; and after continual wars GS ; 
and encroachments, from which the Londoners ConduRt of 
had the addreſs and wiſdom always to keep them dect. 
ſelves detached, the ſeven Saxon kingdoms fell 
under the power of King Egbert, king of the We/ 


Saxons, who, by conqueſt, became the firſt ſole - 


' monarch of England, by the ſtile and title of king 


of the Saxons, Futes, and Angles; ordered the 

whole country to be called England, and dignified London, 
London with the ſeat of his royal preſence, (about — 
the year 819.) and amongſt the fortifications, _— 
which he commanded to be made in the ſea ports, 

it can ſcarce be ſuppoſed that he neglected the 
chief port of London, where in all probability he 


either added to the number of towers on the 


walls, or built ſome additional works, where the 


tower of London at the S. E. corner of the wall 
commands the river and bridge. | 

The' horrors of inteſtine wars thus ceaſed, Eg- King Eg- 
A. 
in his circumſtances to ſettle the monarchy upon 
a foundation of juſt and equitable laws, to the 
ſatisfaction of his ſubjects, to whom, in a cor- 
porated capacity, he granted charters of divers Grants 
immunities and privileges, judging it to be eaſier 8 88 
for him to preſerve public tranquility, and to 
eſtabliſh his authority by the ſubordinate powers 


_ delegated to bodies politic, engaged to his jatereſt 


by his royal favours, than by any other means. 
In which plan of government there is great rea- 


{on to believe the Londoners could not be forgot: 
— "1Y but. 
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1 


2 A.D. but that their privileges and immunities were 
| #3? made adequate to their loyalty, and ready ſub- 
. miſſion to King Egbert. Whereas ſuch had been the 
diſſolution of manners, contracted during the 
civil wars by the Saxons, that they were grown 
particularly infamous for libertiniſm in religion, 


4 


=] _—_ a. 


and for treaſon and rebellion againſt the ſtate : : 
nothing but virtue and religion was unereditable; a 

, and it was ſcarce ſafe for an honeſt man to live ' 
amongſt them, when Egbert diſſolved the heptar- f 
chy. This made it not only difficult for the new 5 
monarch to reduce his conqueſt to any decent con- . 

dition of fabordination and obedience; but, ac- : 
cording to the hiſtorians of thoſe times, God, to y 

puniſh them for their impieties, gave them up to , 

the fury of the Danes, who, wherever they came, 1 

either murdered or made ſlaves of the inhabi- ſ 

tants; rifled and burnt the monaſteries and * 
churches, and deſtroyed all the monuments of tl 

; learning and religion. 8 
Hanit in- The Danes invaded England with five and thirty tl 
Mm | ſhips at firſt, and landed at Lindesfera, near the 8 
A. D. mouth of the Tweed, in the northern extremity 1 
533. of England: where they fopght the Eugliſb with {t 
Egbert at their head, with fuch ſucceſs, that he 1 

was routed, and himſelf narrowly eſcaped un- 7 

der cover of the night: and in the year 834, 1 

the Danes dared to approach the mouth of the E 

Thames, and to make a deſcent on the iſle of Shep- to 

pey, which they plundered, Being ' encouraged 

41 


with this ſucceſs, and charmed with the wealth 
of the country, they next year returned with 45 
ſail, and landed an army in * river Car, or at 

Cbar- 
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 Charmouth, near Lime, in Darſetſpire, where they A. D. 
were joined by the diſaffected Corniſh Britons, and * 
after an obſtinate battle with King Ezbert's forces, 

they kept the field and entrenched themſelves, 

to the great conſternation and terror of the whole 
nation. This produced a fate- convention at Lon- Great 
don, in the preſence of King Egbert, and of Mitb- Lunden. 
lalib his viceroy or lieutenant over the Mercians, 

to conſult of meaſures to preſerve the country - 
from the ruin threatned by thoſe invaders. 

Whatever might be the reſolutions of that 
convention, death cut off Egbert before they could 
be, properly carried into execution; who was ſuc- 
ceeded, in the year 835, by his ſon Erbekoulf, This 

king was ſcarcely warm on his throne when the 
Danes, as if they had been preparing for the utter 
ſubverſion of the kingdom, began their hoſtilities 

with greater force and fury : for in his firſt year, 

they landed at Hampion, Portſmouth, Caſham, * 
&c, depopulating and deſtroying all. before 
them: and tho” they met with ſeveral defeats, 

they recruited their forces in the winter, and 
returned with freſh ſupplies and an' increaſe of 
ſtrength in the ſpring; inſomuch that in the 

16th year of this king's reign, they entered the = D. 
Thames with 250 ſhips, and ſurprized the city of ng 
London, which they ſacked, plundered, and burnt. 
However, thole misfortunes did not make him 
forget his dependance upon God ; for he was, a 

molt religious prince, and made the grant of the 

tithe of the whole kingdom to the church, 


D4 1 
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In the year 851, the Danes re-entered the 


Thames, with a reſolution to put an end to that 
great and opulent city, which they looked upon 
to be to the nation, as the heart is to the human 


body, for the ſupport of trade and the circulation 


of riches; They arrived before the city with a 


fleet of 356 ſail, and wrecked their vengeance 


upon the remains of their former expedition. 


| Bur they paid dear for this barbarity, for they 


were met, entirely routed, and moſt of their 
troops were cut to pieces, by the king and his fon 


 Mthelbald, at a place called Aclea. But ſuch was 


the deſtruction made by thoſe. barbarians in Lon- 


don, that it ſuffered more in this devaſtation, than 


by any former invaſion and change of maſters. 


This king conſented to a partition of the kings 


dom, and reſigned the beſt part of it to his rebel- 


lious fon, about a year before his death, which 


bappened in the year 837. In which partition 
Londox fell to the ſhare of his unnatural fon» 
However, this ſon Etbelbald was cut off in the 
midſt of his days by death, in the year 860, and 


was ſucceeded by his brother Etbelbert, who became 


the next ſole monarch of all England; but was di- 


ſturbed by the Daniſb invaders, who landed at South- 


ampion, and plundered / incheſter. And they con- 


tinued their depredations with more fury and ſtrength 
in the time of Bibelred his brother, and ſucceſſor 
to the throne. During the troubles of this 
prince's reign, the kings of Mercia and Northum- 


berland . took the advantage of the opportunity, 
and renounced their allegiance and homage, and 
wo * 
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ſet up for their former independency, while Zrbel- A. D. 
red their ſovereign was engaged with the Danes. ad 
And they were ſo blinded to the common in- 

| tereſt by their private ambition, that they took 

no care to ſtop the progreſs of the Danes, till the 
remedy was out of their power, and the miſchief 
grew irreſiſtible; for the pagan Danes over- ran 

the kingdoms of Mercia, Northumberland, and 

the Eaſt Angles; burnt York, and plundered: Nor- 
tingham, with a great number of other places; 
amongſt which was the ruined city of London, 

in which the barbarians took up their winter quar- 

ters, and made it a place of arms; this king and 

his ſucceſſor not being able to oppoſe them. 

In the midſt of theſe troubles from foreign bar- King Al- 
barous invaders and pirates, King Alfred ſucceed- fred 
ed his brother Ezhelbert on the throne ; where he * . 
found himſelf in a poſt of great difficulty. For, 
he was obliged to be continually in the field: and 
ſuch were their reſources for men, that if the 
Danes happened to be routed in one quarter, they 
immediately appeared in another, leaving marks 
of ravage, ſlaughter and deſolation, wherever 
they came. So that the king, not able to main- 
tain the war againſt the Danes any longer, re- 
tired with his little army to the moraſs of Aubel- 
inge, near Taunton in Somerſet/hire : and having 
ſpied out the ſituation and diſorderly condition of 
the enemy's Army, in the diſguiſe of a fidler and 
buffoon, which gained his admiſſion into every 
quarter of their camp, he returned to his own 
people encamped in the * and addreſſed 

them 


* 


_ 


A. D. 
378. 


His fa- 
mous 
ſpeech to 
bis ſol- 
diers. 


them in words to this effect: He told them 
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how thankful they ought to be to Almighty God, 
for giving them patience and courage to ſtruggle 


with ſo great difficulties, and hold out after ſo 
long trial: that they ought to look upon their 


misfortune, as a puniſnment, for their miſbeha- 


viour: that it was their ſins, that had given their 


enemies this advantage over them: that reforma- 
tion would undoubtedly turn the ſcale, and alter 
the face of affairs: that they ought to recollect 
the juſtice of their cauſe, and depend upon the 


protection of heaven: that they were to conſider 


the advantages of their own ſide, and the neceſ- 


ſity of engaging: that chriſtians were to encoun- 


ter heathens, and honeſt men pirates and thieves; 
men, who without any provocation had deſtroyed 
their country, ſeized their fortunes, and murder- 
ed vaſt numbers of their friends and relations, 


without regard to age, ſex, or condition. We 
are, ſaid he, to fight thoſe, who have neither 


good faith nor juſtice in them; that have broke 
through the moſt ſolemn engagements a hundred 
times over: that this was not a conteſt of ambi- 
tion, nor a ſtriving for an enlargement of domi- 
nion: that their ſwords were drawn for no other 
reaſon but to ſecure themſelves, and to recover 
their own; that it was to preſerve their parents, 
wives and children, from hardſhips, ſlavery, and 


all manner of barbarous inſults, of a haughty . 


and licentious enemy; and which was a ſtronger 
motive than all this, that they fought for the 


honour of Gop, for the Intereſt of his church, 


and 
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and to prevent the extirpation of the ien, re- 


ligion.” 


43 


A. D. 
8 878. 


after this ſpeech, Alfred advanced with his Defeats 


army in the moſt ſilent manner towards the enemy, 


came upon them unexpectedly, cut moſt of them 


in pieces, and gained a complete victory, (in 
878); which reduced the Danes to ſuch low cir- 
cumſtances, that their leader ſued for peace, and 
promiſed either to turn chriſtian or quit the coun- 
try. Alfred inſiſted upon his turning chriſtian ; 
which was performed almoſt generally through the 
Daniſb army, after the example of their leader 
and king, Gurmund, or Gutbrum; and Alfred, ge- 


nerouſly (but not very wiſely) rewarded them 


with the kingdoms of the Eaſt Ang les and Ner- 
thumberland. 


the Danes, 


King Aſfred being thus . from all ap- Rebuild 


reer det of any more Daniſh invaſions, repair- 


the walls, 
&c. of 


ed to London, his capital city and place of reſi- London. 


dence, rebuilt its walls, towers and gates, burnt 
and ruined by the Danes: drove out the Daniſb 
inhabitants, that had ſettled there; reſtored it to 


its former liberties and beauty, and committed 


the cuſtody of it to Ethelred, Duke of Mercia, 
bis ſon in-law, by the marriage of his daughter 
Ethelfrida, (A. D. 889) ; in hopes that this might 


always be a place of ſecure retreat within its ſtrong 
walls, whatever might happen from a foreign or 
_ domeſtic enemy. But its beauty was ſoon taken A. DP. 


away by a calamity of another nature in the year 


893» 


a 9 3, when, as _ Higden relates, London, then A fire. 


1 ,--+ 
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A.D. built with wood, ſuffered a total conflagration by 
% accidental fire. 

But the walls eſcaping this bereue proved 
of great ſervice to their lawful ſovereign, when 
afterwards attacked by the perfidious Danes, who 
had not dropt the thoughts of conquering Eng- 
land. The happy ſituation of their countrymen, 
by the late treaty with Alfred, rather encouraged 
the Daner to puſh their fortune; ſo that they 
continued perpetually hovering over the Engliſh 
coaſt, and ſeeking freſh means of advantage, in 
which they were too ſucceſsful, when able to make 

good their landing. 
Diſtreſſed The Danes, as we read in the Saxon chronicle: 
Blanes, landed a little below 7 ilbury, and erected a fort 
or ſtrong caſtle at Beamſleote, now Southbemfleet, 
near the iſle of Canvey ; from which they made 
frequent excurfions, committing great ravages in 
Effex : on which occaſion Alfred diſpatched the 
governor of London, Ethelred, his ſon-in-law, with 
 fome regular troops and the city militia, or ſelect 
body of citizens; who drove the Danes back to 
the caſtle, laid ſiege and took both it and a very 
rich booty, together. with the wife and ſons of the 
Daniſh general; and brought them priſoners to * 


London, whoſe citizens had in this action ſigna- ſo 

lized themſelves with the greateſt bravery. fur 

The Danes Speed informs us, that the Danes ſailing up-the def 
anc 


8 river Thames, entered the river Lea, at the place. 
called Bow Creek, a little eaſt of Blactwall, and : 

paſſed with their light veſſels 20 miles northward div 
into the country, and built a fortreſs or ſtrong 
camp, 


4 
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camp, at the place called Weare, or Hare, ſome A. D. 

ſay at Heriford, in Hertfordſbire. | 594- 
They, in this ſituation, - gave ws Lankan 

particular uneaſineſs, who joined the king's forces 

early in the ſpring, to diſlodge that band of free · 

booters from their neighbourhood; But the King, 

in attacking their works, loſt four of his chief 

officers, killed, and was repulſed with other confider- 


able loſs. He then ſo diſpoſed his army as to cut 


off all ſupplies of proviſion from the enemy by 
land, and diverted the river Lea into three chan- 
nels, to reduce the depth of the water, and ſo to 
prevent the return of the . 's fleet to the 


tiver Thamts. 


The Danes finding date ves deprived of al 
ſubſiſtence, and their navigation cut off, - were 
obliged to break up their camp with the utmoſt 
precipitation, and to depart: without their veſſels 
or ſhips. The Londoners immediately demoliſhed 
the enemy's works, reſtored the navigation of the 


Lea, deſtroyed part of the ſhips, and carried the 


beſt of them in triumph down t tl river to Lon- 
don. 

Wherefore Alfred, convinced af the neceſſity of A great 
a naval power to guard the ſhore, applied himſelf fleet. 
ſo diligently to fit out a fleet, that he was ſoon 
furniſhed with 130 ſhips of war: which had the 
deſired effect, to prevent the enemy's 
and to defeat their ſhips often at ſea. 

He, in his regulations of the commonwealth, nivigon of 
divided the kingdom into coxnties, the counties tes: 
into hundreds, and the hundreds f into tythings, that 

every 
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A. DP. every man might be more under the ndtice/and 


895 juriſdiction of the government, and more certain. 

ly anſwerable to the law for any miſbehaviour. 

This regulation being of ſo great utility to the 

ſtate and government of the nation, we can ſcarce 

doubt, but that this wiſe legiſlator provided ſome 

equivalent proviſion to anſwer the ſame purpoſes in 

the great and opulent metropolis of the kingdom, 

And as we hitherto meet with no diviſion of the 

. city of London, there is great reaſon to think, 

to wards. that ſo large a body of people, not divided into 

hundreds and tythings, were then brought under 

the regulation of wards and precincts, for the well 

ordering and governing the city. And as this 

Office of king alſo conſtituted the office of ſheriff, the na- 

ſtiuted. ture of the office made it neceſſary to have it alſo 

in London. So that here we have the glimmer- 

ings of the order of magiſtrates afterwards ſettled 

in the city of London, in the perſon of the portreve, 

or porigrave, or governor of the city, as ſupreme 

magiſtrate; in the ſheriff, and in the officer, or 

ſubordinate magiſtrate, by what name ſoe ver then 

diſtinguiſhed, which, being placed at the head of 

each ward and precinct, were analogous to the 

more modern title of aldermen-! and common- 
council men. 8 3 

Navigation _ Aﬀred did not confine his talent 3 in thi building 


improved. to men of war only : he likewiſe improved his 


invention for mercantile ſhipping, and con-. 


trived merchantmen, that would both fail better, 
and carry larger burdens than in former times, to 


the N increaſe of 3 trade, and the henefit 
of 


8 
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of the city of London, and his royal revenue; A. P. 

without which it had been impoſſible for him to 296. 


maintain his fleet, and to erect ſo 8 e monu- 
ments of piety and learning. 


This king, having ſettled affairs of greater im- Rr aſs 


brick 


portance after the moſt prudent manner, thought houſes be- 


one thing, both neceſſary in itſelf, and ornamenta} gun in 
to the city of London and to the whole nation, 
ſhould not be neglected; which was to ſpirit up 

the Engliſb to an emulation in building their houſes, 

for the future, in a ſtronger manner than they had 
hitherto done. At that time their houſes were 
moſtly of wood; a houſe built with any other ma- 
terials, was looked upon as a ſort of wonder. 
But Alfred having began to raiſe his palaces with 
ſtone and brick, the opulent Londoners, and the 
reſident nobility in and about London, copied the 
example: though it did not come into n | 


| uſo till ſome ages after. 


He died in the year 899 or 900, and was ſuc- A. D. 
ceeded by his ſon Edward, who had great ſucceſs 899. 
in the field againſt the Danes; but was plagued , P. 
with their invaſions all his reign ; as was his ſon 925. 
and ſucceſſor Athelſtan, A. D. 925. In whoſe Great 
reign there was a convention of the church and os rp * 
ſtate at London, in which many things were or- London. 
dained for the well- governing of the common- 
wealth. 


A. D. 938. was fought the terrible battle of Bravery of 
the Lon- 


 Brunanburgh, between King Atheiftan and Conſlan- que... 


tine king of Scotland, who had invaded Norihum- A. D. 


erland, The battle laſted from morning till _ 


night; 
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- A. D. ight; and ended with the defeat of the Scots, i 
1. Hu. ha the loſs of their king. Of which victory the 7 2 
# \, Londoners juſtly challenged, and were allowed the 
pt chiefeſt ſhare, for their ſurprizing behaviour and 94 
40 molt undaunted courage, preferable to the beſt ws 
1 of the regulars in the army: and ſoon after, the fx 
4 king, as a mark of his royal eſteem, diſtinguiſh- 0 
| ed London in the law then made concerning coin- p. 
2 age: by which it was ordained that no leſs than (in 
1 eight coiners ſhould be allowed to London; which ah 
id was conſiderably more than was allowed to AF te 
* | other town or city, except Canterbury. ns = 
bas A dona- King Aubelſtan gave to the cathedral chu | "of | 44 
"a Faul. 2 87 Paul, Liondon, the manor and lordſhip of FP N 
N | * Cadington-major, now called Aſtonbury in Bedford- « 
4 Aire, together with the manor of Sandon in Hert- « 
rk „ wh 
# This king, Atbelſtan, or as ſome have his name, c 
0 Adleftan, had his palace in Adleftreet, in Alderman- ic 
* bury; which in ancient records is, from his living ce 
ig there, called K:ng- Adle-fireet. And he alſo found. 1% 
3 ed the church of St. Alban, in Noad.ſtrect, at the 6 
oF eaſt end of which ſtood the royal palace. 4 
8 ; #4 pen d- About the ſame time when ſtone buildings bę- ce . 
* tion of gan to be encouraged, we may date the ogy T9 
05 lows, tion of the parochial church of All- ballots, tdi 1 
1 srainiog. 17g, otherwiſe Stane, or Stone- churcb, to diſtinguiſh | OE 
BEE A it from other churches of the ſame name in this « 
il *The prebendary of Cadington Minor in St. Paul's, and 4 2 


whoſe corps is in the pariſh of Cadington, and bears the. name 8 
of the manor or farm of Prowender, in Bedfordſhire, v was Bat "= . 
of that donation of Cadington, given by King Athelian; — > = 0 
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fs | tity, which wire built in thoſe days of kicber; A. D. 


F l Jan in the Savon tongue ſignifying, ones 946. 
f Eunund ſucceeded his brothet Atheſtdu, A. D. Law con- 
1 540. and though much felleted by the Daus, ar. 


| and traitotoufly and barbirovſly murdered in the contract. 
= | ſixth year of his teign, he has left ſuffictent proof 

F of his atténtion to the well governing of his | peo- 

| ple ; of which't ere is extant the convention held 


A (in 945.) under him at London; wherein and A. D: 
h ' whereby it was ordained, 1. © That after a wo- 945. 
Y „ man and her friends have given their conſent 


40 to marry, the bridegroom i is not only to make 
a ſolemn promiſe of the performance of-arti= _ 
< eles, but likewiſe to declare his entering into. 


. « an engagement, according to the tenor of the” 
* « goſpel. 2. That then the maintenance of the 
&« pride is to be adjuſted, and the bridegroom and 
by « his friends are to give ſecurity upon this head, 
1 ws Thar after this, the bridegroom ſhall make 
g ce a declaration of his wife's dowry, and mention 
Is & the particulars in which it is to conſiſt, 4. 
E “ That if ſhe ſhould happen to ſurvive her huſ- 
ce band, ſhe ſhall be allowed the moiety of his 
2 6c goods and eſtate : and in caſe of their having 
j e no iſſue, that ſhe ſhall enjoy the whole fortune 
1 « till her ſecond marriage: and that ſecurities 
h e ſhall be given for the performance of the fore- 
is « going articles, by the man and his friends.” 
Z And it was further ordained, g. That when the 
x: 6 conditions were agreed between the parties, the 
7 &« woman's relations ſhall engage. for her virtue 


© and good behaviour, and take ſecurity for the 
77 Vo L. I, | E 
. | | 


ſolemnity 


King Ed- 
mund aſ- 
ſaſſinated. 
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ce ſolemnity of the marriage. 6. That if the 
“ huſband ſhould remove her out of the juriſ- 
e diction of the thane or baron, where ſhe was 
d brought up, he was to enter into articles, that 


& no body ſhould injure her. 
ce ſide, That in caſe ſhe ſhould do her huſband 


<« any conſiderable damage, her friends were ob- 


e liged to make him ſatisfaction.” 


The aſſaſſination of King Edmund, A. D. 946. 
happened i in this manner, at a place called Puckle- 


church, in Glocgſterſpire; where, at a grand enter- 
tainment, the king obſerving one Leof, whom his 


- majeſty had baniſhed for robbery on the highway, 


returned from tranſportation before the expiration 
of his ſentence, and impudently intruding and 
taking his ſeat at table next to a perſon. of great 
quality, without being noticed by any other per- 
ſon, was much diſturbed at ſuch unprecedented 
inſolence, and riſing haſtily from the table, ſeized 
Leof by the hair of his head and threw him on 
the floor. The wretch drew his dagger and 


plunged it into the king's breaſt: upon which his 


majeſty immediately expired. The nobles and 
gentlemen preſent, revenged this treaſon and mur- 


der by hewing Leof to pieces upon the ſpot; but 


he wounded ſeveral of them before he could be 
diſpatched. 


Edmund left two ſons, minors, who were ſet 


alide by their uncle Edred, by the favour, ins 
trigue, and- intereſt of Dunſtan, commonly called 
St. Dunſtan, his confeſſor. But Edwy, eldeſt fon 


of Edmund, was advanced to the throne on the 
death 


And on the other 


ſoffere 
See M. 

F. © 
excetiin 
there f 
drinkin 


mould f 
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death of his uncle Edred, which happened in the A. D. 
year 955, whoſe irregular life, and quarrels with 


the monks, diſguſted his ſubje&s, occaſioned 
ſeveral commotions, and enabled the Noribum- 


| brians and Mercians to ſeize his eee as far 


as the Thames. 


Edwy died in the year 959, and was «Governing How Len- 


by his brother Edgar, who had been ſet up ſome creaſed in 


vices. 


time before by the monks, in oppoſition to him. 


Edgar*s extraordinary abilities, the reputation of 
his wiſe adminiſtration e, and ſucceſs in all his 


undertakings, attrafted the attention of all the 
neighbouring nations, and drew a great concourſe 
of foreigners to his court, at London; where many 


of them left their vices and ill cuſtoms, as well 


as their money. 

The minſter built by King Sebert at T horney, 
and called Maſiminſter, by way of diſtinction to 
St, PauPs cathedral, which ſtood towards the eaſt 
of that iſland of Thorney, and was deſtroyed in 
the Daniſh wars, was reſtored in the year 958, by 
King Edgar, and Dunſtan, biſhop of London, and 
had 12 monks placed in it; who were but badly 
provided for, till Edward the Confeſſor's reign. 


© Who took care that the laws were well executed: and 
ſuffered no man's quality to protect him in his miſbehaviour, 
See Malmſb. de Geft. Reg. Angl 1. 2. fol. 31. 

One of which was drunkenneſs, which becoming very 
exceſſive, the king in order to reſtrain that vice, ordained that 
there ſhould be a ſize made by certain pins ſet within every 
drinking cup, with a penalty to be inflicted upon ſuch as 
thould preſume to drink deeper or beyond that pin or mark. 


ES The 
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52 His Tory and Survey of 
A.D. The church of St. Pal was burnt in the yeat 
= 7 - 961, and rebuilt the ſame yer, when Aubelſtan 
burnt, III. was biſhop of London *: and a great number 
of people died of a malignant fever. 


In his reign the Thames was adotned with a nu- 


merous navy of 360 ſhips of war, from whence the 


king, every year, after Eaſter, ordered three ſqua- 


drons to proceed and to cruiſe off the three cardi- 
nal points of the iſland. With the eaſtern ſqua- 
- dron, he cruiſed as far as the Ne of England ; 
and then ſending theſe back, he embarked in the 
weſtern and Jailed to the north; where, going 
aboard the northern diviſion, he ſgiled round to the 
eaſt, By-which regulation the coaſts were fecured 


from invaders and pirates ; and fiſhing and com- 


merce were protected and encouraged. 


Inflvence Eagar's death, in the year 973, created a orand 


Londoners debate about the ſucceſſion. The queen, and 


Londoners 


in ſtate af- part of the nobility, ſupported the title of her own 


fairs. 


A. D. ſon Ethelred. But the king had bequeathed the 
975 crown to Edward his eldeſt ſon, by a former 


lady; and this nomination was ſupported by the 


monks and the city of London, who carried their 
point, with the aſſiſtance of Dunſtan, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, who entering the council met to 
debate de jure, did de fato, ſays Speed, preſent 


4 According to the Saxon chronology, page 117,—Tt is ap- 
prehended that the cathedral burnt down, was built of wood ; 
and that this built in a year, was wood alſo, and not of the 
dimenſions of the magnificent old ſtone cathedral, begun by 
Biſhop Maurice, in the reign of ill Rufus, which ſtood 
till the dreadful ſire in 1666. | 


Prince 


x4 


\ 
* 
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Prince Edward for their lawful king: and he was A4. D. 


2 thereupon immediately ach newledged and pro- 979. 


claimed. However, Ethelred's mother found an 
opportunity to have Zdwerd ſtabbed, by one of 
her ſervants, as he was drinking an eager draught 
on horſe back, at the gate of her palace: which 
made way for Ezhelred to the throne. A. D. 979. 

Theſe practices to come at the crown, creating Danes re- 
great diſguſts in the minds of the people, and the urn. 
incapacity of Frhelred to govern, encouraged the 
Danes to renew their hoſtilities. Fhey were no 
longer afraid of the guarda-coftas, that were 
neglected and ſuffered to rot in the Thames; and 
they were in expectation of a good countenance 
and aid from the diſaffected part of the nation, 

Thus we read that not only the Daues, about 

two or three years after his acceſſion to the throne, 
landed at Shutbampton, ravaged the country, de- 
ſtroyed, and carried off moſt of the inhabitants, 

and over-ran the iſle of Thanet, threatning a viſit 

to London itſelf, but the Norwegians alſo made a Norweg- 
deſcent at the ſame time, and committed great —— 
outrages in the city and county of Cheſter, A. D. A. D. 
981. This ſomewhat awakened the king to his 981. 
own danger; which increaſed by the procraſtina- 
tion of thoſe means, and the natural ſtrength 

and ſituation of his kingdom pointed out to be 
neceſſary for his defence. Cd 

In the year 982, the city of London was again London 
miſerably deſtroyed and defaced by fire: whoſe 3 
beauty then, ſays Speed, extended chiefly from 92. 
228 5 weſtward: for, within the walls, and 

| 2 where 
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A. P. where the heart of the city now is, there was then 
993 neither beauty nor order in the buildings. Be- 2 
= — 2 ſides, the city was otherwife afflicted and greatly : 
diſtreſſed with a ſcarcity of proviſions, apd with p 

a mortal ſickneſs; attended with a burning fever FP 

and bloody flux, in a manner hitherto not known b 

in England. 4 

The Danes returned in the next ſeaſon with a 5 
conſiderable army, and harraſſed the country in a 4 

terrible manner: and, inſtead of exerting the A 

power in his hands to diſpute their landing, Ethel- 8 

red gave the enemy 10,0001. to retire. Peace : | 

was concluded on this condition. Nevertheleſs, 

their preparations continued for another embarka- M 

tion. He then made an appearance of a reſolution 4 

to meet them at ſea: and a fleet was fitted out for 3 

that purpoſe. But Elfric, the admiral, volunta- F 

rily deſerted, with all the ſhips under his com- py 
mand, to the Danes: who, in a triumphant man- h 

ner, entered the Thames with a fleet of 94 ſhips, ; 
London beſieged London, A. D. 993, and harraſfked the = 
velieged, adjacent country at diſcretion, till Erbelred, not Ta 
; in a capacity to meet them in the field, or to raiſe S 
the ſiege by force, though the Londoners bravely Ws 
defended their walls, had recourſe to his former Hl 
ſtratagem to pay them 16009]. to ſtop their ope- 8 
tions, fir 
A. D. This was accepted by the party before London. wi 
1000. But Denmark was always pouring in new adven- 1 
turers and more forces. The ſcene was only pe 


changed to Exeter and the adjacent country, A. D. 
1000. which was cruelly laid waſte by another 


body 


4 


of Wn 


E 


4 — 
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% 3 


r. - 
on Been .. 


body of invaders. So that it was reſolved to place A. D. 


. a ©" «Ft We 8 
S 


: the chief dependance upon the navy. Many ſhips Mm met] 

7 were built: ſquadrons were fitted out: but 

7 treachery and tempeſt diſappointed their ſervice. | 

h And what raiſed him to be the greateſt object of 

the Danes reſentment and vengeance, was his 

. breach of faith with them under the higheſt ſe- 8 

curities of friendſhip, when he, by a ſecret com- The Danes 

: miſſion into every city, &c. ordered all their . 

> throats to be cut in one day; viz. the 13th of 

aj November, A. D. 1002. This brought over 

. Swaine, the king of Denmark himſelf, who, af- 

5 ter many attempts in 1003 to 1012, did land at 

5, Sandwich, A. D. 1013. with a conſiderable fleet 

1 and numerous army; from whence, after a few 

N days, he coaſted the country of the Eaſ Angles, 

* entered the Humber, and penetrated up the Trent, ? 

4 as far as Gainſborough : where he encamped and 

* ſtruck ſuch a terror into the adjacent parts, that 

. the Northumbrians and Lincolnſhire men, and all : 

* the country north of Watling:ſtreet, made their 
ſubmiſſion; and ſwore allegiance unto him. Then . 

Ot FRE 

n giving the command of his fleet to his ſon Canute, 

ly with orders to favour his future operations, he 

5 himſelf marched with a reinforcement of Engliſh 

5 againſt the ſouthern Mercians, croſſed the Watling- 

Areet, and then ordered his troops to deſtroy 

, whatever they found in the fields, to burn the 

V. 

. towns and plunder the churches, to cut the 

ly . ll. throats of all the male ſex, without diſtinction, 

D. and to abuſe the women at their pleaſure: in 

dy | 2, | 5 
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4 


= A. P. ſhort, to diſtreſs the country to the utmoſt, and to t 
do al che miſchief in their power. 4 
cem — This barbarous manner of making war, truck n 
eres den. a terror into the Engliſh, and made them drop | 
of their ſwords in moſt places, at the ſight of the { 
10 Danes. So that when Swaing appeared before Oy- | 1 
W ferd, the city ſurrendered to him immediately : tl 
Fa M incheſter did the ſame. But London reſiſted his £ 
1 4 utmoſt efforts. Eibelreds whole dependance was 1 
17 upon his apcient and loyal city of London. He al 
% had ſhut himſelf up there, , with his queen and [6 

FI family, and being ſtrengthened with à conſiderable | 
pr" reinforcement to the garriſon, by Turkhill or pl 
wi * Turkull, a Daniſh count, he made ſuch a vigorous at 
"y defence, that Swaine was forced to raiſe the ſiege, p. 
| with 2 great loſs of his men. ut 
Peace with, Styaine, thus diſappointed of the metropolis, MW ri 
"the Panes matched, or rather, as Speed writes, retired with ay 
precipitation to Batb, where he made a halt apd th 
refreſhed his army : and during his ſtay there, he th 
was agrecaþly addreſſed by Ailmen, Earl of De- Fe 
- wvouſhire, who brought in the Meſi Saxons, and in 
gave hoſtages for their allegiance. An event an 
that put him in poſſeſſion of almoſt the Se | at 
Engliſh nation, at a time, he would have been no 
glad to retire with ſafety to his own country: and co 
Ethelred perceiving his affairs thus deſperately c 
ſunk, and that it was not poſſible for London to Et 
defend him any longer under a kind of general ag 
revolt of his ſubjects, he permitted his faithful the 

citizens to enter into a negociation with Swaine, 
and to make the beſt terms they could get from _. 
| 3 


6 


E. .. 0 2d Od i > 


a 5 oa 


doners made their peace * the Danes _ ho- 
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the - conquering enemy. Accordingly the Lon- TD 
nourable terms. 
- Ethelred ſent away his wife Emma, and her two 
ſons, to her brother Richard, Duke of Normandy. 
The biſhop of Loudon embarked with them, bur 
the hes Ae king continued awhile longer in 


England, on board a ſquadron of men of war, that 


lay at Greenwich *, and failed to the iſle of Wight, 
and thence to Normandy, and was hanourably re- 
ceived at duke Richard's court. 

Swaine, in poſſeſſion of Londay, where he was Submits 
proclaimed king, wintered there with his whole _— 
army, and exacted fuch contributions as he thought 
proper, and which they dared not refuſe to pay, 


under the power of a victorious army of barba- 
 rians. But, though they were oppreſſed for 


awhile, their hearts remained in the .intereſt of 

their exiled prince, to whom they contributed all 
the relief in their power, as long as he lived. 
For, upon the death of Swaine, which happened 

in the ſpring of the year 1014, as he was upon 

an expedition with his army to raiſe contributions 

at St. Edmundſbury, the Londoners and Engliſh 
nobility, declared in favour of Ehelred, and ſent — 
commiſſioners to recall him from Normandy, on 1 
conditions of a more agreeable adminiſtration. 
Ethelred having accepted the invitation, and 
agreed to the terms, propoſed, was received by 

the Londoners * the nohulity there aſſembled, 


This is the firſt mention we find of Greenwich in hiſtory. 
with 


Canute 
invades 
and attacks 
London. 


His TORY and SURVEY of 


with great welcome and reſpect, A. D. 1015 A 


and was preſently placed at the head of an army, 
that enabled him to march in queſt of Canute, 
who had retreated into Lincolnſhire; where he gave 
him battle, and ſuch a defeat, as obliged him to 
re-embark, to quit England, and to ſail for Den- 
marx. | 

This was not i Ethelred returned to 
London, gave himſelf up to too much ſecurity, 
and took too little care to preſerve the affections 
of his nobles. Canute, who, had ſucceeded his 
father Swaine to the crown of Denmark, made 
great preparations for another invaſion, and re- 


turned, as ſoon as poſſible, with a very ſtrong re- 


inforcement of 200 ſail of ſhips and a numerous 


army, to the coaſt of England. He put into 
Sandwich : thence proceeded with his ſhips to the 
river Thames, where he landed. He alſo plundered 


the counties of Dorſet, Somerſet and Wilts, Ethelred 
being ſick at London, gave the command of his 


army to his ſon Edmund: but Earic, count of 


Mercia, who was admiral of the king's fleet, hav- 
ing carried off 40 men of war to the enemy, de- 
prived the young general of thoſe laurels, which 
otherwiſe he might have gathered in the field by 
encountering the Danes. Ethelred being ſomewhat 
recovered of his ſickneſs, and deſirous to puniſh 
the treaſon of Earic, and at the ſame time to try 
his laſt- fortune in the field, ſummoned all his 


forces to a certain place, on a certain day : where' 


he was cautioned not to venture a battle; for that 


his own ſubjects intended to betray him. The 
| king, 


— 
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king, ever unfortunate to find treaſons amongſt 
them, whom he ought to truſt, withdrew himſelf 


to London; where he knew he ſhould be ſafe from 


treachery and treaſon, and defended within their 
walls. Prince Edmund, however, was comtnand- 
ed to march into thoſe parts, that had declared for 
Canute, and to lay them waſte. Canute did the 
ſame, in{thoſe counties, which preſerved their fide- 
lity to their ſovereign ; whoſe ſtrength and power 
Increaſing greatly, by the defection of the Engliſh, 
Edmund alſo haſted to London for a reinforcement ; 


which brought Canute immediately after him, who 


failed up the Thames, and once more prepared to 


lay fiege to London. But while the country was 


in a manner ruined by the war, and the capital 
inveſted, and it being dubious on which ſide 
victory might declare, Ethelred died at London, 
April 23, A. D. 1016, and was buried cloſe by 


King Sebbi, in the north wall of the chancel of 


the old church of Sz. Paul, in a cheſt of grey 
marble, ſtanding upon four ſmall pillars, covered 
with a ſtone of the ſame colour, 


1016. 


The Daniſh army ſo over- awed the open coun- Loyalty of 


tries, that Canute prevailed with the greateſt part 
of the biſhops and temporal nobility to declare 


for him, and to crown him at Wincheſter, But 
the faithful Londoners, though they had the great- 


eſt property at ſtake, though they ſaw the greateſt 
part of the Engliſb, either through fear or favour 
of the Danes, and a great part of the clergy ſup- 
porting Canute, did not heſitate a moment to de- 


clare for, and to * the right and title of 
8 Prince 


the eity of 
London. 
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Prince Edmund Ironſids, King Etbetred's eldeſt fan, | C/ 
by his firſt wife, to the crown of England; and ſe 
they prevailed with Læuingus, archbiſhop of Cau- pa 
terbury, to crown him at Kingſtou upon Thames, in a 
April, A. D. 1016. almoſt at the ſame time that a 
Canute was crowned by his faction at Winchefter. * Gi 
Canute being greatly incenſed againſt the Lox- mth 
doners for this act of their loyalty to the heir of the 
Saxon royal family, reſolved to carry on the ſiege th 
of London more vigorouſly. This was the time aff 
when it is ſaid Canute, finding the bridge barri- ho 
caded, cauſed a cut or canal to be made through thi 
the marſhes, on the ſouth ſide of the Thames, ſo me 
broad and deep, as to carry his ſhips to the weſt ro 
ſide of London bridge, in order to block up the Ws 
city, and to cut off all ſupplies by land and water. Za 
Concerning which cut there have been many con- of 
jectures: but conſidering the time and labour re- in 
quired for ſuch a work, I ſhould adopt that, as the to 
moſt rational, which enters at Dockbead, Rol her- an 
hithe, and by a ſemicircle trends to, and empties it- po 
ſelf at St. Saviour's Dock, cloſe above bridge, as Cz 
it now ſtands, But the citizens encouraged by kts 
the ſpirit of loyalty and the preſence of Edmund . by 
their new king, made ſuch a brave reſiſtance, that 15 
Canute thought fit to withdraw his army, leaving he 
only his ſhips to form a kind of blockade by wa- pu 
ter, that when he found a fair opportunity, he „ 
might return againſt them with bet ter ſucceſs ; be- tot 
cauſe he owed them a grudge, and above all ple 
things deſired to conquer them. Edmund then to 


putting himſelf at the head of his army, followed 
5 = Canute 
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| Canute into the weſt, and fucceeded fo well in the A: D, 
ſeveral battles he had with the Danes in thoſe _— 


parts, that Canute was obliged to raife the block- 
ade of London, and to order his ſhips to ſail, and 
cover his own army in caſe of need, being pur- 
ſued and driven from place to to place by the victo- 
rious Engliſh. 

London, delivered from the enemy, Edmund 
made his entry into the city in tfiumph ; and his 
affairs now bore a good aſpect. He was in great 
hopes he ſhould be able to drive the Danes out of 
the nation, and with that view took the field once 
more, defeated them at Brentford; purſued them 


to Oteford in Kent, with the fame advantage; and 


was preparing to give them a final blow, when 
Zarit or Eadric, his brother-in-law, who had fo 
often played the traitor, as related before, being 
in the intereſt of Canute, perſuaded King Edmund 
to halt, or not to continue the purſuit for fear of 
an ambuſh, and to give his wearied army an op- 
portunity to reſt and to refreſh themſelves. Thus 
Canute gained time to paſs the river Thames, with 
his army, into Efex, and there recruited his force 
by ſpoiling all that would not enliſt under his ban- 
ner. This was a groſs overſight in Zdmund, yet 
he ſaw his error in good time, and, continuing the 
_ purſuit, came up with the Danes at Aſbdon, near 

Walden in Eſſex ; and would have given them a 
total overthrow, had not the ſame Edric, to com- 
pleat his unnatural treachery and treaſon, revolted 


to = Danes in the time of action, with all his 
men, 


* 
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A. D. men, and carried tho victory with him, againſt | 6: 
1016. his king and country, ce 
Admit ca- Edmund, thus betrayed, retired to . ; ] 
— þ but Canute took the rout of London, which, being wa: 
informed that it was no longer in the power of the gaV 
friends of their king to withſtand the Daniſh kin 
army, were ſurprized into a ſurrender, to open of 
their gates, to admit the enemy to winter quarters the 
| within the walls, and to purchaſe their peace with and 
| a large ſum of money. _ 4 
' Acompro- Canute, in . poſſeſſion of the metropolis, was For 
— 42 not permitted to reſt with his ſucceſs. Eamund ord 
Edmund ſome how collected a promiſing army in Glocefter- full 
and Ca- 
rute. ſhire, and was preparing to march in queſt of his ceal 
1 enemy. They drew ſo near to each other, that hou 
only the Severn was between their camps: where bod 
it was agreed by the two kings, in order to avoid way 
is 


ſnedding of more blood, that they would them- 
ſelves decide the matter by ſingle combat, in their poſt 


own perſons. - They pitched upon a little iſland in ceiv 
the Severn, and in ſight of the reſpective. camps, 2 
eV, 


for this duel : and at the firſt onſet, or ſhock, they | 
tilted with their lances; which being broken\they Kin 


drew- their ſwords, and with this deciſive weapon the! 
they let drive at one another at a moſt formidable N A 
rate, like heroes in romance; till Canute dreading Plec 
the hazard of the combat, fell back a few paces, mue 
made ſigns for a pauſe, and began to retreat: when cone 
addreſſing himfelf to Edmund, he ſaid, © I former- . the « 
« ]y was very ambitious to get your crown from Hop. 
« you: but now-I am fo charmed with your _ appc 

EXEC 


« bravery, that I value your perſona much more 
oy * than 


- 


* 
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« than your dominions z and therefore I give you A. D. 
&« an hearty invitation to be my friend.“ * 
King Edmund, though itwincible againſt force, 
was eaſily overcome by civility; and not only 
gave Canute his life, but agreed to divide the 
kingdom with him. In which partition, Mercia, "noma 
of which London was then the capital, falling to ä — 
the ſhare of Canute, the city ſubmitted to him, | 
and acknowledged Canute for their ſovereign. 
Edmund did not long ſurvive this compromiſe, —— 
For, the traitorous Eric, his brother - in- law, in dared! ol 
order to make his addreſs to Canute more power- 
fully, engaged his own fon and others, to con- 
ceal themſelves alternately under the privy or 
houſe of office, and to ſtab King Edmund up the 
body, while he ſate upon the ſtool ; which the ſon 
effected by two mortal ſtabs, with a knife left in 
his body. This murder put Canute into the ſole 
poſſeſſion of the whole kingdom. He was re- 
ceived honourably into. London, and there he was 
crowned king of all Zygland, by archbiſhop 
Levingus, A. D. 1017. who had fo lately crowned 
King Edmund at Kingſton. Where note, this is 
the firſt king we read of crowned at London. 
A. D. 1017, Canute began his reign 'with a 
piece of exemplary juſtice, that. ingratiated him 
much with his new ſubjects. Some of the parties 
concerned in the murder of King Edmund, had 
: the confidence to diſcover themſelves to Canute, in 
4 topes of a great reward: but they were dif- 
appointed in their expectations, and were publicly 
executed. Eric eſcaped this execution; but ſoon 
3 | | after, 


7 7 5 


3 erer s ver of 


A.D. aftet, preſuming too fnueli upon the theft of hib 
5017, treaſons, fo oftth tepested againſt His family and 
ſcvereign, in favour ef the Dani, repfoached 
f 1 Cami with the feglect of his ſervices. He told 
C.ͤ᷑p;unnie in expreſs words, „That He had firſt des 
<«<« ferted, and then murdered; King Ediund, td 
« ſerve him.” Canute then replied; © You ſhall; 
4 certainly die for, your confeſſion; ſinde you | 
* have owned yourſelf guilty of high pri — 
* « and have murdered your natural ſovereign, and 
a prince that was ohe of my allies. Thy Hood 
be upon thy bead, for thy mouth bath teftified | 
« againſt thte; ſaying, I have ſhin the Lord: 
* jointed.” 2 Sam. I. 16. Having faid thefe words, 
he ordered Eric to be hanged immediately in 
thi toom, ae bit dead Body to be throw out of 
the window into the Thames *. 


” . relates this tory thus: Edmund being throſt into bis | 
body under the draught, with a ſpear, when he was retired 
to a place for nature's neceſſity ; ; the traitor Eric cut off his 
fovereign's head, and preſented it to Canute with this ſaluta- 
tion, All hail thou sow ſole monarch of England: for here 
„ behold, the head of thy co-partner, which for thy fake-I | 
* have adventured to cut off,” Canute, though ambitious _ | 
enough of ſovereignty, yet, of princely diſpoſition, abaſhed, 
and ſore grieved at ſo unworthy and diſloyal an attempt, re- 
plied and vowed, « That in reward to that ſervice, the 
1 bringer's own head ſhould be exalted above all the peers of 
the kingdom.“ And ſome time aſter, the king ordered 
| Eric's head to be ſevered from his ſhoulders, and to be fix# 
upon the higheſt gate to overlook London. Speed's Chron. p. 
401. And Repin ſays, That Canute ordered Eric's head that 
inſtant to be cut off, his body to be caſt into the Thames, and 
8 | his 


1 
I 


— 


Ethelred. Then he endeavoured to conciliate the 
confidence and affections of his ſubjects, by ſend- 
ing his vaſt fleet and mercenary army back to 
Denmark, which had been, and continued an into- 
lerable burden, and occaſioned great diſquiets and 
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_ His next ſtep was to marry Emma, ſiſter of A. D. : 
Richard Duke of Normandy, and widow of King 


1023. N 


terror in the kingdom, However, Canute availed Riches of 


| himſelf of this act of policy, by railing 72,000 l. * 


on the nation, and 10, 300 l. upon the city of 
London ſeparate, to enable him to pay his forces, 
and to ſend them away,—A ſtrong proof of the 
wealth of London, which was taxed at the rate of 
a ſeventh part of the whole kingdom, | 
Amongſt other religious acts, King Canute, in 
the year 1023, took up with his own hands the 
body of St. Elpheg, buried in St. Paul's, London, 
and cauſed it to be removed to Canterbury. For 
which act, Capgrave aſſigns this reaſon, That 
% it was done partly to repair the offences of his 
« anceſtors, and partly to perform his own vow: 
* For, continues this author, having been ſo 
& often defeated in the ſhort reign of King Ed. 
& mund Tron/ide, and reduced almoſt to a reſolu- 
* tion to ſurrender himſelf, he in this diſtreſs 
© conſulted ſome wiſe men amongſt the Eugliſb, 


and demanded what might be their opinion 


« concerning the cauſe of his calamities.? To 


his head to be fixt upon the higheſt part of the Toauer of Lan- 
n. vol. I. book V. which ſhews that there was a Toxver of 
London in the Saxon times. 


„ F which, 
2 


ondons 
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which, my author writes, they made this anſwer : 


The holy martyr St. Elpheg, a little before he 


« was murdered by your father and countrymen, 


'« foretold that the Danes ſhould not take root in 
dec this kingdom, but ſhould periſh worſe than 


«© Sodom. Therefore, if you would pacify the 
« bleſſed martyr, at leaſt for your days, promiſe 
% that when a proſperous change ſhall happen in 
« your affairs, you will cauſe his ſacred relicts to 
& be tranſlated with honour to his own ſee.“ Ca- 
mute, upon this advice, made this promiſe or vow. 
Soon after he obtained peace, then half the king- 


dom, and at laſt the whole kingdom, 


Therefore, - as ſoon as the kingdom was ſettled, 
the king, mindful of his vow, repaired privately 
with Egelnoth, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and two 
monks only, to the ſhrine of St. Z/pheg, in &. 
PauPs cathedral, and propoſed to remove the 
Saint's body. The archbiſhop ſtartled at the pro- 
poſal, and deſired his majeſty would well conſider 
before he put it into execution : © for, he added, 
« the Londoners, it is to be feared, will raiſe a tu- 
« mult; and rather hazard the loſing of their 
<« lives, than be deprived of fuch a treaſure and 
c patron :”* as we find it related in Harpyfeld. 


But Canute took ſo much precaution, by placing 
| ſtrong guards in the ſtreets, and on the banks of 


the river, that by the help of the two monks only, 
the body was taken up, conveyed to a boat, and 
carried acroſs the Thames ; and from thence put 
into a Chariot prepared for that purpoſe, and 
hurried away to Canterbury. 
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The difficulty was now what ſide to take in A. D, 
caſe of a claim to the crown from a ſon of King 9 
Ethelred, who was then at the court of the Duke — 
of Normandy, in caſe of Canute's death, who had ? 
no other title than the ſword. An event which came the ſucceſs | 
to pals A. D. 1036; on which occaſion the London- _ 
ers gave manifeſt proof of their intereſt and influ- 
ence in the ſupport of the crown. The Engliſh, 
in general, declared for Edward, ſon of King 
Ethelred, or if that could not be catried, for 


Aardicanute, ſon of Canute, by Queen Emma, and 


then abſent on a tour to Denmark. The city of 
London eſpouſed the claim and intereſt of Harold 
Harefoot, ſon alſo of Canute by Queen Elgiva of 
Northampton. . Edward's party preſently. declined : 
and the Londoners, for the peace of the realm, 
conſented that the two brothers might divide the 
kingdom between them: but Hardicanule not re- 


turning to England in a proper time, a wittenage- London 


ſends re- 


mote was held at Oxford, where Earl Leofric, preſenta- 


and moſt of the thanes on the north of Thames, fameaber 


with the L1symen or pilots of London, choſe Ha- 
rold their king. Where by pilots we are to under- 


| ſtand the directors, magiſtrates or leading men of 


the city: and it manifeſtly ſhews that London 
then was of ſuch grandeur, power, and diſtinc- 
tion, that no national affair of conſequence was 
tranſacted without their aſſent : for the Saxon an- 
nals clearly repreſent, that none were admitted 


into this aſſembly of election; but the nobility 


and the Lrsxmen of London. Matters were ſo 
managed, that Harold was ſuffered to take poſ- 
F 2 ſeſſion 


* 


- 


his coronation, was to ſend proper perſons to Lon- 


Harold's 
body dug 


up. 


whole, by the aſſiſtance of Godwin, Earl of Kent, See Ingulf, 


at the very eaſt entrance into the Strand; and Is called to this 


it is very probable, that there was a canonical church in Lon- 
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ſeſſion of the whole kingdom :: and he took up * re 
reſidence in the city of London. hi 

Harold however made way for his brother Har- 
dicauute, A. D. 1040. who was preparing to aſſert M 
his right by a powerful fleet and army, when the th. 


commiſſioners from the nobility and city of Lon- 
don waited on him at Bruges to felicitate his acceſ- 
ſion to the throne, vacant by the death of Harold, 
and to invite him to accept the crown. He came 
immediately; and the firſt act of his power, after 


don, with orders to dig up his brother Harold's 
body, buried at Meſtminſter, to cut his head off, 
and to throw the head and the body into the 
Thames", Which act of inhumanity, and his 
extreme partiality for the Danes, ſo alienated the 
affections of the Engliſh, that they came to a 
reſolution to reſtore the Saxon line at his death: 
which happened in the year 1042, when they 


This is otherwiſe related by Ingulphus, who lived in the 
ſame age, and writes, that Hardicanute was arrived from Den- 
ark before the partition was made, But preſently after be- 
ing obliged to return into Denmark, Harold ſeized upon the 


fol. 895. and William of Malmſbury de Reg. l. 2. c. 12. 
Ihe body was afterwards taken up in a net by fiſhermen, 


who buried it in the church which ſtands without Temple Bar, 


day, St. Clement Danes, It being at that time the common 
burial place for the chri/flian Danes. And from the addition, 


don, as there is at this time dedicated to St. Clement, in Eaſ- 


beap. 
recalled 
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recalled Prince Edward from Normandy, and placed A. P. 


1942. 


him upon the throne af his forefathers. 


Egward, ſurnamed the Confeſſor, brought in ſo Edward the 
many Norman and Roman faſhions and cuſtoms, 


that his court began very ſoon to divide 
into factions, and dangerous parties; eſpecially 


between the Norman favourites and Earl Goodwin, 


whom they accuſed of arrogance towards the 
king, and of illegal practices. A convention of 
the nobles was ſummoned to meet, firſt at Glo- 
ceſter, and then at London, to enquire into the 
matter complained of ; and the Earl not appearing 
to the ſummons, was baniſhed the kingdom by 


Thames with a powerful fleet and army, as high as 


eſpouſe -his cauſe. Then he failed up the tide 
and landed on the north ſhore above the city, and 
made a ſhew of an intention to ſurround the royal 
navy, that laid up the river. The king marched 


to give him battle: but the wiſer fort on both 


ſides, in order to ſave Engliſh blood, propoſed a 
compromiſe z by which Goodwin was to diſarm, and 


be reſtored to all honours, poſts and eſtates, and 


the king was to diſmiſs all ſtrangers from places of 


truſt or profit in church and ſtate, Amongſt theſe 
was William, biſhop of London, a Norman. But 


the Londoners ſoon after interceded for, and ob- 


tained his recall and reſtoration to their ſee. Which 
affection of his flock ſo endeared him to the Lon _ 


doners, that when William the Norman, a few 
years after, conquered England, * William, 
ES by 


Conf: flor. 


proclamation. But Count Goodwin 5 the Londoners 
favour Earl 
Goodwin. 


Southwark, and prevailed with the Londoners to , P. 
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A. . by his power and favour at court, obtained a 
| confirmation of all their ancient privileges. 

Founda- The parochial church of All-hallows in Lom- 

NI . Bard: ſtreet, at its foundation in the year 1053, by 

— one Brithmerus, à citizen of London, was named 

© All-hallows, Graſcberch, i. e. in the Graſs Market, 

near the north eaſt corner of Lombard. ſtreet, and 


was given by the founder to the church of Canter- 


bury. 

Reſtora- The king having in the days of his exile made 
Wain. a vow to viſit the ſepulchre at Feruſ/alem, or 
ſter abbey. | S/. Peter's at Rome, in caſe of his reſtoration to 
the kingdom of his fathers, and declaring his in- 
tention to perform that vow, was prevailed upon 
to apply to the biſhop of Rome for a diſpenſation, 
on condition of doing ſome religious act in his 
own realm, by way of commutation, The. Pope, 
amongſt other things, enjoined him to build or 
repair ſome monaſtery to the honour of St, Peter, 
and to endow it ſufficiently. And upon the mo- 
tion and recommendation of one Mulſin, a reli- 
gious hermit who pretended to bring his meſſage 
from God himſelf, the king pitched upon the ruins 
of the minſter or monaſtery on the ifland of Thorney, 
where he deſtroyed the old building ; and laid a 

new foundation for a moſt magnificent edifice, 
Bull and The king not only endowed this church and 
1 monaſtery of monks, dedicated to St. Peter, at 


ſter abbey. Meſiminſter, but favoured the ſame with high pri- 


A. D. vileges, and had them confirmed by a bull from 
Pope Nicholas, who then fat in the papal chair. 


1055. 


The king alſo thought proper to inſert that bull 
of 
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of confirmation in the charter granted by himſelf A. D. 
to this monaſtery. In which charter and bull there 
is a remarkable clauſe, ſetting forth, That the 
&. place where the ſaid church and monaſtery were 
„ built, was anciently the ſeat of kings: there- 
« fore, ſays the pope, by the authority of God 
e and his holy apoſtles, and this Roman ſee and 
& our own, We grant, permit, and moſt ſolidly 
confirm, that hereafter for ever, it be the place 
e of the king's conſtitution, or coronation, and 
„ conſecration; the repoſitory of the royal crown 
and enſigns of majeſty ; and a perpetual habi- 
tation of monks, who ſhall be ſubject to no 
e other perſon at all, but only to the King him- 
* ſelf. — 

Having ſettled the revenue, and confirmed all 1 Its tonſe- 
his donations and privileges to this church and © 
monaſtery by three charters, the king proceeded 
to the conſecration, and, after the example of 
Conſtantine the Great, he ſummoned a general 

| aſſembly of the clergy and nobility to meet him at 
his palace, near Weſtminſter, and to attend him at 
a ſolemn dedication of the magnificent church he 
had there built, to the honour of St. Peter. A 
church, ſays Spelman, which that age could not 
parallel, either for the auguſt majeſty, or excellent 


w By virtue of the king's charter, confirmed by the pope, 
the abbey of Weſiminſter had all the advantages of tenure, 
ptivilege and juriſdiftion imaginable. The Benedictine 
monks, poſſeſſed of this abbey, had power to try cauſes with- 
in themſelves ; were exempt from epiſcopal authority ; had 
their houſe made a ſanctuary; and no juriſdiction, eccleſiaſtical 
or civil, was allowed to break in upon them, 


F 4 | con- 
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A. D. contrivance of the building: for, that ehurch 
* tranſmitted to poſterity a plan for building 
churches in the form of a croſs. | 
In the ſouth iſle of the old abbey or minſter, 
there was an altar or chauntry dedicated to St. 
Margaret, which ſerved the neighbouring inhabi- 
tants by way of pariſh church, and was accord- 
ingly endowed with tithes, &c. But that having 
its inconveniences, both in regard to the people 
and to the monks, the king removed it, and 
erected” a pariſh church diſtin from the abbey, 
and on the place where St. Margaret's church now 
Sands. 
Deathof The king, who had been ſeized with a fever on 
-<; wy Chriſtmas-eve, or only four days before this grand 
feſſor, ſolemnity of the dedication, and ſtrove againſt 
his infirmity; grew ſo bad with the hurry and the 
coldneſs of the ſeaſon, that he was forced to take 
to his bed:as ſoon as the ceremony was over, and 
he died on the nones of Faxuary, 1066; and was 
buried, according to his own order, in the new 
church of St. Peter, which he had fo lately hue 
at Weſtminfeer, 
College of While this royal foundation was carrying on, 
hr 3 Ingilricus, and his brother Edwards, or Girardus, 
founded, A. D. 1056, a large and beautiful col- 
lege in St. Martin's- lane, within Alderſgate, and 
endawed it for a dean and ſecular canons, or prieſts, 
by the name of St. Martin's le Grand. It does 
not appear to have met with any encouragement 
from Edward the Canfeſſor, but was diſtinguiſhed 
| | mei 
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| highly by the privileges granted in the charter = A. 2 


William I. and ſeveral of his ſucceſſors. 
The condition of the city of London in this 
reign is deſcribed very conciſely and ſufficiently 


8 
tion by Ed. 

ward the 

Confeſlor 


in a ſtatute, or in the 46th chapter of the laws of ef all ws 


this king, wherein King Edward grants and ap- 
points the time for holding the buſt:ngs, in theſe 
words: — ** Debet in London que caput regni eſt 
et legum et ſemper curia domini regis fingulis 
ſeptimanis die lunæ Huſtyngs ſedere et tenere: fun- 
data enim erat olim et edificata adinſtar magne 


privileges 
to London, 


Troje. Et ad modum et in memoria in ſe continet 


in qua ſuper fuit ardua compota et ambigua 
plecta corone et coram Domini regis totius regni 
predicti quia uſus et conſuetudines ſuas una ſem- 


per inviolabilitate conſervat ubique ubicunque ipſe 


rex fuerit ſive in expeditione ſive alibi propter fa- 
tigationes gencium et populorum regni juxta ve- 
teres conſuetudines bonorum principum et prede- 
ceſſorum et omnium principum et procerum et 
ſapientum ſeniorum tocius regni predicti, &c. 

In which King Edward acknowledges the pre- 
eminence of London over all his cities: compares 
it to ancient Troy : confirms to it all its ancient 
cuſtoms and uſages; ſo as not to be violated by 
his ſucceſſors : and particularly grants his citizens 
of London the privilege of holding and keeping 
the hu/tyngs once a week, on every Monday. 

The death of the Confeſſor, without taking any 
care for the ſettlement of the throne, left the 
kingdom expoſed to faction and ambition, and to 
become a prey to the ſtrongeſt hand. Harold, 

Res | {on 


Harold 
uſurps the 


cron. 


r 
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A. P. ſon of Earl Goodwin, truſting to the influence and 


1066. 


credit of his family. with the public, and eſpecially 
with the Londoners, ſtretched out his hand to the 
crown, and placed it upon his own head, the 


6 — ſecond day after the king's death. But he had 


utors to maintain his poſſeſſion by force, againſt Swaine 


king of Denmark and William Duke of Normandy : 


the former laying claim to England, in right of 
ſucceſſion from Canute: and the latter, by and 
under the laſt will and teſtament of Edward the 
Confeſſor, the king deceaſed. The Danes aſſerted 
their right by a fleet and army, that entered the 
Danes re- Humber and laid ſiege to York. But Harold en- 
pulſed. tirely routed them, and forced them to return, 
with great loſs, to Denmark, It was otherwiſe 
with the Duke of Normandy : for Harold, in op- 
poſing him, fell amongſt the ſlain in the field of 
battle, and in the midſt of the London and Mid- 
dleſex militia, which had the honour of being 
commanded by himſelf in perſon, and his bro- 
Battle with ther, and received the Normans with ſuch reſolu- 
1 tion and courage, that they were at the point to 
retreat, had not Duke Milliam, whoſe crown now 
lay at ſtake, both performed the part of a leader 
bravely, and reſtrained them with his preſence 


| Harold and authority: and, at Jaſt, an unfortunate dart 


4 ſhot through Harold's left eye into his brain, by 
which he fell off his horſe, and was ſlain under 
his. own ſtandard, together with 67,974 Engliſb 
ſoldiers, upon a Saturday, the 14th of Ofober, 
1066, about ſeven miles from Haſtings, in Suſſex. 
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Are and Edwin, the queen's brothers, A. D. 


eſcaped from the battle by night, and came with 
all ſpeed to London; where, aſſembling the peers, 


they began to lay the foundation of ſome freſh E 
hopes. They reſolved to defend the nation againſt 
the Norman invader, and the preſident of the 


aſſembly, Alfred, archbiſhop of Fork, wiſely and 
reſolutely adviſed them to conſecrate, and to 
crown Edgar Atheling, (the true heir) for their 
king: in which the archbiſhop was ſeconded by 
the Londoners, and the ſea officers of the royal 
navy. But this wholeſome advice was et aſide 
by the oppoſition of Morcar and Edwin, whole 
ambition was to uſurp the crown, or to tranſlate 
it to one of their own family, And this bad po- 
licy kept the nation inactive, and gave the Nor- 
man invader time to carry his plan into execu- 


tion x, 
CHAP. 


x Thus moſt of the writers on thoſe times. But Rapin re- 
preſents this revolution in quite a different light: All the 
« conqueror's endeavours, ſays he, had probably been vain, 
* if the clergy had not broken all the meaſures Morcar and 
« Edwin would have taken, effectually to oppoſe the execu- 
* tion of his deſign. The aim of theſe lords, and of ſome 
others zealous for the liberty of their country, was to place 
* Edgar Atheling on the throne.—The greateſt part of the 
** people approyed the propoſition made by the two earls, but 
* the clergy openly oppoſed it, not thinking it prudent to ex- 
** pole their eaſe and eſtates to the chance of war: beſides, 
the Duke of Normandy affected to appear religious, to pro- 
* mote the intereſt of the church, and his enterprize had re- 
** ceived the pope's approbation.—Wherefore the two earls 
d wihdrey : and the two archbiſhops and Prince Zdgar went 
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1056. 


Londoners 


Atheling. 
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CHAP. III 


London ſubmits o William Duke of Normandy. 
Tower of London enlarged. King William 7he 
Conqueror grants the City a Charter; a ſecond 


Charter. Reign of King William Rufus. And 


of King Henry I. King Henry I's. Charter. 
Religious Foundations. Influence of the Londoners 
againfl Queen Maud. Her Majeſty's Reſentment. 
King Henry II's Charter. Chief Magiſtrate's 
Claim of chief Butler at the King's Coronation, 
Fitz-Alwine frft Mayor of London. Orders of 
the Court of Aldermen to prevent Fires. King 
Richard's Charter for the Conſervacy of the Thames. 
Water-batliff appcinted. Standard of Weights 
and Meaſures at London, Fires, Hurricanes, 
Froſts, and many other Incidents, from the Acceſſion 
of William the Conqueror, to tbe Death "Wy King 
Wichard I. 


A. D. T was, at laſt, reſolved by a majority of the 
255 nobility and citizens to recognize and to pro- 
william claim Edgar Atheling for their king. But the 


Duke of 
ad Conqueror being adviſed of theſe tranſactions, 


marches to had marched with ſo much expedition, that he 


London. 
was 


© to the duke's camp and ſubmitted to him. Thus Lonabn 
« bereft of the ſuccour of thoſe, on whom they could rely 
« jn defence of their city, and threatned with a ſtorm by the 
* Norman army, drawing near their walls, the magiſtrates 
i met Duke 77//iam, and tendered him the keys of their 
« gates.“ Vol. I. book VI. A. D. 1066. Yet this account is 

very inconſiſtent with the following authentic relation.“ Af- 


yy ter the battle of ee, archbiſhop S§tigand, and Egelf 714, 


l 66 abbot 
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was advanced as far as Seuthwark, before they 


could carry their reſolutions into execution. Where 
de met with ſuch a rough reception from the 


Londoners, who ſallied out upon him, that he was 
convinced of the neceſſity to uſe other means to 
bring them under his ſubjection; though he repulſed 


them with. only 500 Norman horſe. "Having laid Burns 
outn- 


wark. 


Southwark in aſhes, William marched to reduce 
the weſtern counties, and engaged the clergy to 
promote his intereſt in London; who, at laſt, pre- 


vailed with the citizens to ſubmit to the Norman 
p { g 


« abbot of St. Auguſtine s, ſummoned a general meeting of 


the county of Kent, and brought them to a reſolution, ra- 


« ther: to loſe their lives than their liberties ; and marched at 
e their head, to oppoſe the progreſs of the Norman invader, 
« with boughs in their hats, that gave them the appearance 
„of a moving wood. Which ſo ſurprized Duke William, 


* that he defired a parley ; at which the archbiſhop and abbot 


6 delivered themſelves to this purpoſe : 

« Sir, the Kentiſb men are your friends, and are willing to 
*© be your ſubjects too, provided your highneſs will be pleaſed 
«© to allow them reaſonable terms : for, to deal clearly, they 


s are people born to liberty, and therefore are reſolved to 


« preſerve the laws and cuſtoms of their country, Slavery 
« is a thing, they are perfect ſtrangers unto : neither are they 


willing to ſubmit to any abatements of privilege. For, 


« though they can reliſh kingly government well enough, 
c yet, abſolute and arbitrary rule is a thing they never can 
« digeſt. The Kentiſb men are, therefore, ready to ſubmit 
« to your highneſs, if you pleaſe to receive them on the foot 
of the conſtitution, But they had rather run the riſk of a 


„battle, and loſe their lives in the field, than give up their 
© liberties, and live under the oppreſſion of an arbitrary go- 


«« vernment. For, though the reſt of the E-g/; ſhould ſtoop 
* to ſervitude: yet liberty will always be the choice of Kent.” 
See Antiquitates Britan. and Thorn. Chron. p. 1786. 

| invader, 


2066. 
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invader, rather than to the uſurpation of Morcar 
or Edwin : and accordingly they invited him to 


their city: and the magiſtrates and principal citi- 


Zens received him in a moſt ſolemn manner ; de- 
livered to him the keys of their city gates ; ac- 
knowledged him for their ſovereign ; and, in con- 
junction with the nobility and gentry, deſired 
him to accept the crown: on condition that they 
ſhould enjoy their ancient laws and cuſtoms. The 
Duke immediately prepared for his coronation, 


which was ſolemnized in Weſtminſter abbey, upon 


Chriſtmas-day, 1066, by Aldred, archbiſhop of 


Dort: the Conqueror not being ſufficiently re- 


conciled to Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, for 


the noble ſtand he made at the head of the Kentiſh 


men, as mentioned in the preceding note on page 
76; and for his attachment to Edgar Atheling. 

By this example of the capital, the reſt of the 
kingdom ſubmitted alſo to the Norman invader. 


However, he was always doubtful of the ſteadineſs | 


and fidelity of a people, that fo precipitately deſert- 


ed the rightful heir to the crown, and placed the 


diadem upon his own head; and having particular 


| reaſons, in the courſe of time, to ſuſpect the Joyalty 


of the Londoners, he provided againſt the worſt ; 
and built a fortreſs, or rather enlarged and ſtrength- 
ened the Tower of London, and garriſoned it with 


the beſt of his Norman troops; in order to defend 


himſelf, and to over-awe the citizens. 

Having ſettled his power and government, and 
viſited his Norman dominions, King William made 
a ſhew of his intention to rule his Eugliſb ſubjects, 
according to the Ar of liberty; and ſo to 

manage 


man 
acts 
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manage the people, as to gain their affections by 
acts of favour and goodneſs ; rather than to rule 


them by mere acts of power and ſeverity. With 
this view the Conqueror granted a charter of pri- 
vileges to the citizens of London, in the Saxon 
tongue, which in Engliſb runs thus: 


« JYilliam the king, ſalutes William the biſhop, Firt Char- 
e and Godfrey the portreve, and all the bur- 


« geſſes within London, both French and 
„ Exgliſpb. And I declare that J grant you 
cc to be all law worthy, as you were in the 
„ days of King Edward: and J grant that 
every child ſhall be his father's heir, after 
„ his father's days: and I will not ſuffer 
« any 5 to do you wrong. God keep 

= you” 


By which charter it is evident, That the Lon- Remarks 


doners had certain rights and privileges granted to 
them in King Edward's days; and that they had 
obtained ſeveral liberties and immunities during 
the Saxon reigns: amongſt which, one was to be 


law worthy, or ſo far free as not to be in dominio, 


or ſo obnoxious to any lord, but that by reaſon of 


their ſtate and condition, as freemen of London, 
they might have the free benefit of the law: an- 


othey was, that their children ſhould be their heirs, 


and protected from the injury and violence of im- 
perious lords: and laſtly, he grants them his pro- 
| tection, That no perſon ſhould do them wrong. 


But what is moſt remarkable in the form of this 
charter, is its direction to the She of the dioceſe, 
as well as to the portreve and burgeſſes: which 
no way ſupports the opinion that this charter was 
granted 


thereon. 


WO OR R —. 9 
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granted at Biſhop William's requeſt ; but it mani- 


feſtly makes the biſhop of London, a chief ma- 


giſtrate or officer thereof, by charter. 


This being the moſt ancient charter preſerved | 


in the archieves of London, and referring to the 
rights and privileges enjoyed by the city, under 
King Edward, we muſt reaſonably conclude, that 
as the city of London can produce no records older 


than the canqueſt, (except the ſtatute for holding 
huſtings, granted by Edward the Confeſſor, as re- 


cited before on page 73, ) they mult have been loſt, 


deſtroyed and conſumed, by the plunder, rapine, and 


deſtruction made by the Danes; and by thoſe fires, 
which ſo often laid great part of this city in aſhes ; 
and were frequently ſo furious, that the inhabi- 
tants, with difficulty, eſcaped with their lives. 
In the ſame box with the charter above recited, 


. Is s preſerved another charter, granted by the ſaid 


Second 
Charter * 


ditects us to place them their dates, though not ſet down in 


King William, in the Saxon tongue, on a very 
narrow flip of parchment, about three fourths of 


an inch broad, which is thus tranſlated : 


% William the king, friendly greets William * 
<« the biſhop, and Szwegs the ſheriff, and all 
„ mine thanes in Eaſt Saxony; whom I de 
hereby acquaint, that, purſuant to an 
agreement, I have granted to the people 


« my ſervants, the hide of land at Gyddeſ- 


dune. And alſo that I will not ſuffer either 
&« the French or the Engliſh to hurt them in 
any thing.“ 

* By mentioning Biſhop Milliam in Ty 0 theſe charters, it 


either charter, before the year 1075; in which year that biſhop 


died. WHARTON, 
"i | Where, 


\ 
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got poſſeſſion of the land at Gyddeſdune, or God ſ- 
den, in Herifordſbire, by virtue thereof: though 
it is a moſt notorious example of the inadvertency 
of thoſe days, to make a grant to any people; 
without a particular ſpecification of their eapacity 
and name: or ſo much as the date of the year, 
or of the king's reign, in either of cheſe charters: 


_ 
91 


Where, by the people, we are to underſtand the A. D. 
Londoners, his ſervants, who keep this deed, and * 


- 


In the year of our Lord to75, there was a na- — at 


. tional council of biſhops and abbots; convened at 


London: there were many other of the clergy 
preſent. In which was regulated the precedehcy 
of epiſcopal ſees : and it was ordained, that every 


prelate ſhould rank according to the priority of 
his conſecration, excepting thoſe, who by ancient 


cuſtom' had particular privileges annexed to their 


ſees : and that the archbiſhop of 7or# ſhould be 


ſeated at the right hand of the archbiſhop of 


Canterbury; ; the biſhop of London at his left; and 
the biſhop of Wincheſter next to the archbiſhop of 
York, It was further ordained, that no biſhop's 
ſees ſhould for the futute be placed in villages or 


ſmall towns. And accordingly Herman, biſhop 


of Shereburn, was ordered to remove his chair to 
Saliſbury ; Stigand to remove from Selcey to Chi- 
cheſter; and Peter of Litchfield to Cheſter. And 
it was further ordained; That no perſon under 


the dignity of a biſhop and abbot, ſhould ſpeak 


in the council, without leave from the' metropo | 
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A. D. In the ſame year, the king promoted. Hugo. de 
18 Orivallè to the ſee of London, who had the repu- 
1 tation of a perſon of great abilities. For which 
reaſon, the Conqueror joined him in commiſſion 
with Aldred, archbiſhop of York; who, with the 
aſſiſtance of twelve of the moſt ſufficient and beſt 
qualified in each county, were ordered to make 

ſearch for a body of the old laws of England : 
called the laws of St. Edward the Confeſſor. Theſe 
two were appointed to receive the report of the 
twelve men in each county, and to ſet down in 

writing, what they ſhould deliver upon oath. 

Veneration The Londoners held their deceaſed biſhop, 
Willa? William, in ſuch eſteem, for the favours he did 
| for them with the king, amongſt which was their 
charter, procured by his intereſt ar court, that 
they inſtituted an anniverſary ſolemnity to his 
memory. For, being ſumptuouſly entombed in 
St. Paul's cathedral, the magiſtrates of London 

uſed to go in proceſſion to his tomb once a year. 
The Conqueror brought over a great many 
Icus, from Roan: a large number of whom 
ſettled in London, and in that quarter, which from 

them is, to this day, called the Old Jem, in 
Coleman: ſtreet ward. | 
£ Londen Every thing ſeemed to promiſe rranguillicy and 
* ſecurity under this new government; and the city 
of London flouriſhed more and more, with the 
great conflux of foreigners to the reſidence of the 
Conqueror, and by the new channels of trade 
opened by the Normans; when the citizens were 
almoſt totally uind by a ſudden caſual fire, the 
5 greateſt 


, 
| 
J 
\ 
| 


A. D. 
1077. 
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greateſt that ever had happened within tir walls, A.D, 


which deſtroyed the greateſt part of the city, in 
10777: and had this farther bad effect, to create 


and ſpirit up ſuch a jealouſy between the Engliſh 


and the French, whom the Engliſh look'd upon to 


be the incendiaries ; that it was with much diffi- 
culty, and not till King William built the ſtone 


ſquare tower, commonly called the White Tower 


of London, he was able to keep them in ſubjection, 


and from dangerous riots and inſurrections; which 
about this time appeared in many parts of the 
nation: or to defend the city on that ſide, where 


the walls and the towers, originally built for de- 


fence on the ſouth eaſt, had been ſubverted by the 
flux and reflux of the tides; and the city laid 
moſt expoſed by land and water: and for a place 


of ſafety and retreat of the royal family, in caſe 


of need. And this ſquare tower ſtands upon the 
ſpot where the ſecond bulwark once ſtood, in the 
caſt part of the wall from the Thames, 


1077. 


That white ſtone ſquare tower was bullt A. D. White 
1079, on the ſcite of the wooden fott, mentioned towerbuilt. 


before; under the inſpection and direction of 
Ingulpbus, biſhop of Rocheſter, the greateſt archi- 


tect of his age. And London was not quite reco- A great 
vered and riſen from the aſhes of this fire, when re 

the weſtern parts of the city were again, A. D. A. P. 
1086, viſited with a moſt raging fire; which began 1086. 


at Ludgate, and ravaged through the greateſt and - 


moſt opulent part of the city: in which conflagra- st. Paul's 


U 


again regulated the precedency of the biſhops. | 
. tion 


burnt. 
Y A council was held at Cons in 1056, in which was 


f 
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A. D. tion St. Paul's cathedral was. burnt down. Ho- ＋ 
. ever, ſuch was the vigilance, actiyity, and piety p 
magnifi- Of Maurice, then biſhop of London; his intereſt at - 
cently. court; and ſuch was the devotion of the people tl 
| to the apoſtle St. Paul, that there. aroſe out of t! 
thoſe aſhes, a more magnificent ſtructure than b 
ever had been applied to the purpoſes of devotion, te 
in any part of England before. For, Maurice ob- w 
| tained a grant of the materials found in the ruins c⸗ 
of the great Palatine Tower, near Fleet Ditch, w 
burnt down at the ſame time, to help forward the p. 
building of St. Paul's. But the good biſhop had H 
planned this cathedral ſo extenſively, that he was b 
obliged to leave the finiſhing thereof to poſterity z ca 
though he proſecuted the work with uncommon 
diligence for twenty years. 
In the reign of Willen the Conqueror was gr 
built the pariſh church of St. Mary le Bow, tak- 8 
ing the addition of bow, from its being the firſt po 
church in this city built on arches of ſtone. 10 
King The Conqueror died in 1087, the year follow- Ar 
Willam ing this great fire; and his ſon William, ſurnamed - 
the throne. Nfus, fo improved the abſence of his eldeſt bro- by 
ther Robert, that he prevailed. with archbiſhop * 
i Lanfranck and the Londoners, to place the crown 87 
upon his head at his father's demiſe, under a claim | 
fet up by i liam, founded . the wil 0; his by 
i 1 - - 
Violent In the year 1090, or 1091, be roof of the Pine 
hurricane. new church of S.. Mary le Bow, in Cheapfide, was log 


A. D. blown off by a violent November hurricane, which 


ii its fall killed ſeveral perſons : : and four of the 
2” | | rafters, 


* 
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rifrets, 26 feet long, ſeparating from the teſt, A. D. 
pitched with ſuch violence into Cbeagſide, that "IR 
| ſcarcely four feet of them remained above ground; 


Y the city not being yet paved, and the ground of 
the mooriſh kind. Six” hundred houſes were 
| blown down in the city, and the white ſquare | 
| tower built by William I. was much ſhaken; with Additions 
whoſe repairs, a new foundation was laid for a wo of 
| caſtle, under the. ſouth fide of the ſaid tower, London. 
| which was caſtellated round about at a great ex- 
6 pence; but not finiſhed till the reign of King 
Henry I. And this hurricane was attended with | 
heavy rains, that cauſed a flood ſtrong enoup g 
5 carry away London Bridge. | 1. 
N ln the year 1093, great part of the city * was A great g 
| again deſtroyed by fire. This was followed by a A 
; great ſcarcity of corn ànd proviſions. And theſe Perch. x 
: calamities were increaſed by grievous taxes, im- 4 
poſed by the king to rebuild London Bridge with Wy 
wood, to encompaſs the tower of London with a fl 
ſtrong wall, and to build Veſtminſter Hall, as it " 
| now ſtands. Yet he put on an air of devotion, fo 
: by exempting all veſſels entering the river Fleet any 
ö with ſtone and other materials for the building of 4 
St. Paul's, from toll and cuſtom, A 
£ The Thames, in the year 1099, was ſo affected Great 1 
Y b extraordinary ſwelling of the ſea, that . 1 
y a very extraordinary 8 e fea, that 4 ph. 4 
it overflowed its banks in many places, near the 1099. 2 
* mouth of the river: and the ſpacious eſtate be- Cauſe of 
. longing to Earl Goodwin was ſo ſubmerged, that 1 
- Z Six hundred houſes were burnt. 2, 
> | G 3 It 
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A. P. it could never after be drained, but became a ſand- 10 
2999: bank; and i is, to this day, known by the name of 1 
 Goodwin-ſands z and become the terror of ſailors. T 
K. nens Rufus was ſucceeded on the throne of England 40 
the throne, by his brother Henry, and was crowned, at London, '& 
by Biſhop Maurice, in defeiſance of his eldeſt 0 
brother Robert's claim, Who was ſtill living: 40 
which put him upon meaſures to gain the affections cc 
of the people, as his beſt defence and ſecurity. « 
Amongſt other things he granted a charter to the 4 
city of London, with great privileges whereby $6 
his majeſty confirmed to them all their ancient MW * 
cuſtoms and immunities z and granted them vari- 4% 
ous other privileges; as do more fully e. in 4% 
| the form following: 5 
Ts — 6 Henry, by the grace of God, king of Ex- LS 
é land, &c. greeting. Know ye, that I have WW gb; 
e granted to my citizens of London, to hold | 0 
« Middleſex to farm for 300 l. upon account, to Dar 
„ them and their heirs: ſo that the ſaid citizens Ds 
&« ſhall place, as ſheriff, whom they will of them- = 
« ſelves; and ſhall place whomſoever, or ſuch a he « 
de one, as they will of themſelves, for keeping "oy 
Calle 


e of the pleas of the crown *, and of the plead- 
“ing of the ſame; and none other, ſhall be 
be Juſtice over the ſame men of London: and the 
« citizens of London ſhall not plead without the 
« _ of London for any. plea ® : and be they 


2 All ſuits in the king's name for e, committed __ 


his crown and dignity. 
d Suit or allegation of Plaintif or Ae for himſelf i in 


court. 


* tree 


derer. 
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of all murders*: and none of them ſhall wage 
<« battle: and if any of the citizens ſhall be 


impleaded concerning the pleas of the crown, 
the man of London ſhall diſcharge himſelf by 


6 his oath; which ſhall be adjudged within the 
« city: and none ſhall lodge within the walls, 


« neither of my houfehold, nor any other: nor 
„lodging delivered by force 2. And all the men 
„of London ſhall: be quit andt free, and all their 


goods throughout Exgland and the ports of the 
% fea, of and from all toll“ and paſſage *, and 
* leſtage",' and all other cuſtoms: and the chur- 


4. _ D a „ and ne ſhall. and may 


peace- 


Scot and lot, i. e. conttibutions or taxes laid pon che 
ſubjecti £4415 | 

4 Atax paid by the ver, to W nende, from the 
Daves. b 
Nx. from the fine . paid formerly for the eſcape of a mur- 
4. 

In the Sn times, a Oy IR accuſed of a crime, of which 
he could not acquit himſelf by evidence, was obliged to chal. 
lenge che accuſer, and decide the ſame by duel: this was 
called to wage batth : from which he citizens are here ex- 
empted. : | das. | 
2 By chin the FRA were delivered from an arbitrary 


power in the portreve, who was wont to quarter the king's 


domeſtics, and others, upon the citizens at diſcretion. 


h Toll, i. e. tribute. —paſlage, i. e. for liberty to paſs or 


carry any thing through a town or into a fair, —Leſtage, i. e. 
2 toll paid by travelling dealers for carrying goods to marts, 
markets and fairs. 
i The incumbent of a church or 1 mall peaceably « en- 
Joy his glebe and lands belonging to his cure. 
* Barons, i, e. the freemen of London, as may be collected 
from the ſecond charter of King Henry III. and from the 
G 4 teſtimony 


1 


87 


free from ſcot and lot, and danegullt , and A. D. 


1099. 
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* A. D. * panceably and [quietly have and hold their 60 
| | 1999, ee ſokes , with all their cuſtoms; fo that the « 
C “ ſtrangers, that ſhall be lodged in the ſokes, $6 
= * ſhall give cuſtom to none but to him to whom « 
| tt theſoke appertains, or to his officer, whom he | 66 
RH „ ſhall there put. And a man of London ſhall 7 
7 not be adjudged in amerciaments of money, ” 
\ e but of 1008. (I ſpeak of the pleas that apper- #6 
. #6. tain to money.) And further, there ſhall be no 8 
| | et more miſkenning * in the huſtings , nor in the gc 
3 4 folkmote e, nor in any other pleas within the Wl + 
| | city: and the huſtings may ſit once in a week ?, T 
. .$* that is to ſay, on Monday. And I will cauſe ce 
4 my citizens to have their lands, promiſes, bonds « 
< and debts, within the city and without; and I e. 

$ will do them right by the law of the city, of Z. 

e the lands of which they ſhall complain to me. eiti 

„ And if any ſhall take tolf or cuſtom of any wh 

re citizen of London, the citizens of London in the tior 

« city, ſhall take of the borough or town where ties 

, 7 toll or cuſtom Was ſo taken, ſo much as the con 

e of Matthew Paris, ſub anno. 1253, who is clear, "7 b 

5 That the citizens or men of Londbn, in reſpect of the dig- chie 

« nity of the city and ancient liberties of the citizens, were tiles 

6 Called barons : and again he affirms it inthe year 1258. Hone 

| 1 Soke 15-4 liberty or privilege. of juriſdiction within 'a cer- upo 

tain place or precinct: alſo the court there held. | , 7 

m i. e. nobody ſhall unjuſtly proſecute another in any of the 5 

city courts, by deſerting his firſt plea and aſſuming another. ye 

Compound of Sone and thing. Sg chat ik, is the | 

place where cauſes are tried. 11 

ne. 1. e. aſſembly of the people, _ | Londo 

p As are and directed by King W the Confeſſer. 1 / 

=> Page 73. | , 


* man 


ws 
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* man of London gave for toll, and as he received A. D. 
5 « damage thereby: and all debtors, which do 99. 
; owe debts to the citizens of Landon, ſhall pay 

5 «* them in London; or elſe diſcharge themſelves 

J „ in London that they owe none: but if they will 

| tc not pay the ſame, neither come to clear them- » _ 

* ſelves that they owe none, the citizens of Lon- 

L * don, to whom the debts ſhall be due, may take 

) their goods in the city of London, of the 

: 80 borough or town, or of the county, whierein 

: „ he remains who ſhall owe the debt. And the 

a « citizens of London may have their chaces to 

8 « hunt, as well and fully as their anceſtors ever 

8 * had, that is to ſay, in the Chiltre, and in 

I * Middleſex and Surry. Witneſs, c. : 

f This charter gave new life to the trade of the Remarks. 
"oh eitizens of London; and thoſe arts and myſteries, charter. 

y which hitherto had been kept up only by preſerip- 

e tion, were now eſtabliſhed in guilds and fraterni- 
e 
e 


ties, under certain regulations and franchiſes, 
committed to writing. But the king ſtill reſerved 
to himſelf the appointment of a portreve, or the 
chief city magiſtrate. However, theſe immuni- 


+ ties ſecured to the King the affections of the Lon- 
Honers ; and may be ſaid to have maintained him 

* upon the throne againſt all oppoſition. 

1 | This was not the only bleſſing the citizens en- 
| | ve poder this reign : : for there was a yu 
a | 

4 By this a citizen is bein to attach the effeQs in 

| London, of all country debtors, for default of payment. 
= 14 a about Se. Alban: | in Hertfordſhire, 8 


3 _abun- 


* : 
&y- + 


8 abundance of all things: as much corn was ſold 35 
O2. 1 ( 


1 for a ſhilling or twelve pence, as would ſerve and 
3 ſuffice a hundred people for a day: four pence 
vauld purchaſe as much hay and corn, as would 
maintain twenty: horſes for a 1 and a ms 

was ſold for a groat. 
Council . A. D. 1102, Archbiſhop PEER held a national 


Wein- ſynod at St. Peter J, NV Meſt minſter, by and with the cle 
925 „ King's conſent, and in the preſence of the tem- ten 
poral peers: in which were paſſed divers canons ch 

for the regulation and better government of the I 

clergy. Simony was condemned; and ſeveral 7 
abbots, who had purchaſed their dignities with far 

Com- money, , were depoſed : : and this council took ſue 
— upon them to enjoin celebacy to the elergy; and the 
to deprive matried prieſts of the privilege to per- de 
form the functions of their order. It was further Pay 
decreed, that the ſons of prieſts ſhould not ſucceed, | the 

by way of inheritance, to their father's churches ; eit 

and that clergymen ſhould have the ſonſure, or fel 

their crown! ſhaved : and that new chapels ſhould Fe 

not be erected without the t conſent, +28 

&c. &c. . ſta 
However, the clergy eould not be 8 fo * 
effectually into ſuch an abſolute ſubmiſſion to the ba 
injunction of celebacy, as to deſert their, wives KY 
altogether. They thar had nor the hardineſs and Of: 
reſolution to-cohabit with them at home, continued ” 

to meet them at convenient places, and to provide 1 


Enforced for them. This occaſioned another council or 
by a coun- ſy nod at London, in the JYbitſun holidays, in the 


eil at Lon. : | 
don. year 1108, wherein it was further decreed, 


That 


At. That thofe LY e, or 1 
« who had cohabited with their wives, or married 


ſince the late ſynod: at London, ſhould immedi- 
£5 ately.. put them away; not ſuffer them to, viſit 


“their - houſes, nor meet them elſewhere ; nor 


< ſuffer them to reſide upon any of the demeſnes 
er of the church.“ So late is the celebacy of the 


clergy in this land ; ; though the advoeates for it 
_ endeavour to perſuade, that it is an eſſential of 
church government, founded upon an n apoſtolical 
im paction. Welzel 


A. D. 


1108. 


The licentiouſneſs of the Normans, under the Licenti- 


favour of the two Williams, had carried them into 


ouſneſs of 
the Nor- 


ſuch barbarous' practices, that they, who followed mans. 


the late king in his. progreſs, harraſſed and plun- 


dered the country at diſcretion ; and many of them 
were ſo extravagant in their barbarity, that what 
they could not eat or drink in their quarters, they 
either obliged the people to carry to — 

fell for their uſe, or elſe they would throw it into 
the fire: and, at their going off, they frequently 


waſhed their horſes heels with the drink, and 


t and 


ſaved the remainder. King Henry reſolving to How ſtopt, | 


put a. ſtop to theſe exceſſes and ſavage cuſtoms, 
publiſhed a proclamation at London, commanding, 
„That fiom thence forward, all perſons who 


«. ſhould be convicted of any of the ſaid barba- 
4 rities, ſhould have their eyes pulled out, or 


40 their hands, or feet, or ſome other member cut 
a off, as the miniſters of juſtice ſhould think fit. 


* 1 line 4. P. 94: | 1 h 
N ö | Which 


92 
4D. 


1108. 


„Religious 
founda· 
tions. 
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which proved an- effectual check: to 5 the infolencie 


of the Normans. 

The ſpirit of religion began to o manifeſt itſelf 
alſo in religious foundations, in and about London, 
A. D. ro81, Alwin Child, citizen of London, 


founded a monaſtery for cluniack monks, at Bor- 


-monaſey, dedicated to St. Saviour. Afune, who 
was afterwards the firſt hoſpitaller, or proctor of 
St. Bartholoniew's hoſpital, built a parifh church 
near that gate of the city now called Cripplegate, 
in the year 1090, and dedicated the ſame to St. 
Giles. A. D. 1102, Rabere, a pleaſant, witty 


gentleman, called the king*s minſtrel, founded the 


priory of St. Bartholomew, on the eaſt fide of 


Weſt Smithfield and Duck-lane, for canons of St. 
Auguſtine ; of whom he himſelf became the firſt 
prior. To which the founder annexed an hoſpital 
for the relief of ſick and infirm perſons : and ob- 
tained for both foundations many great privileges 
and immunities : amongſt which is mentioned 


| Bartholomew fair for three days. Before this time, 


Smithfield was a kind of layſtall, for ordure and 
filth, and the place for public executions, | 
The priory of Clerkenwell was alſo founded 


5 about this time, by Jordan Bliſet, (who is ſtiled 


Baro and Miles) in a field near unto Clerk's well, 


on the north fide of London. It ſtood upon and 


| encompaſſed 14 acres of land, and was dedicated 


to the honoyr of God and the aſſumption of our lady, 
for benedifiine nuns : and alſo gave his houſe and 


another piece of ground, for building a mill for 
the 1 ule of this priory. And it was ſoon after 


amply 


Holy Trinity, Chriſt's Church, was, built on the 


unto belonging was called Holy Cra, or Holy Rood, pariſh. 
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amply endowed by ſeveral benefactions: particu- A. D. 
larly with certain lands at Mu/mel-hillz near High. 
gate, given by Richard Beauveyes, biſhop of Lon- 
don, in 1112, and confirmed by King Stephen. 

This ſame Jordan Bliſet, alias Briſet, founded 
another houſe near adjoining to. theſe nuns, by 
the name of the priory. of Sd. Fobn at Feruſalem,, 
for the knights templars, for which "purpoſe the 
founder took 10 acres of land from the nuns, and 
gave them 10 acres in exchange at Mehng Ball, 
in the county of Kent. | 

Queen, Maud, conſort to Hany. I. who died in A. D. 
the year 1118, built a hoſpital for lepers in St. 1118. 
Giles's *, and another for poor maimed people 
near the north gate of the city, which from this 
foundation and benefaction, has always fince that | 
time been diſtinguiſhed by the name of Cripple- Cripple- 
gate. Both theſe hoſpitals were endowed with a 
ſufficiency to maintain the poor objects received 
into them, with diet and clothes. She alſo was Holy Ti. 
the foundreſs of a priory near Aldgate, for canons Aldgate. 
regular. This priory, dedicated by the name of 


place where Suredas, or Siredus, had ſome time 
before begun to erect, or had erected a church in 
honour of the Hely Croſs and St. Mary Magdalen *, 


With a fraternity or brotherhood of our bleſſed lady, Cor- 
pus Chriſti and St. Giles, And at this hoſpital it became a 
cuſtom, to preſent the malefactors carried to execution at 
Tburn, with a great bowl of ale, to drink of it as they pleaſ- 
ed for their laſt refreſhment in this life. | 

« From which dedication, we find that the Jifteif there- _ 


and 
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A D. 
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and obtained a charter of En rmstiötz from the 


king; by which this church of Chriſt, within the 


walls of London, where now ſtands Duke's Place, 


Portſoken 
ward. 


was made free and acquitted from ſubjection to 
any other perſon or church, except the biſhop of 
London, or church of St. Paul. Her majeſty ap- 
pointed one Norman the firſt prior of this religious 
houſe, and gave to him and the canons the eaſt 
gate of the city, called Aldgate, and the ſoke, 
(i. e. juriſdiction, diſtrict, or ward) thereunto 
belonging, with all the cuſtoms, as ſhe held the 
ſame : and two parts of the fevenues and rents of 
the city of Exeter, then valued at 2 51. per ann. 


And im the year 1115 certain burgeſſes of London, 
_ deſcended from the thirteen knights to whom 
| King Eagar gave this ſoken, gave the ſame to the 


church and canons of the Holy Trinity, or Trinity 


Chrift Church, within Aldgate; then newly founded 
by Queen Maud, wife to King Henry I. taking 


upon them the brotherhood and participation of 
the benefits of that houſe, by the hands of Norman 


the prior; and did put the ſaid prior in ſeiſin 


thereof by the church of St. Botolph, which was 
built thereon : and was the head of that ſoke ot 


land antiently called Knighten Guild, but now 


known by the name of Portſoken ward. So that 


the church of St. Botolph, without Aldgate, was 
united and appropriated to the priory of the Holy 
Trinity, within Aldgate, Which was confirmed 
not only by royal charter, but by Pope Innocent II. 


in the fourth year of his pontificate : who by his 


bull confirmed the uniting and annexing St. Bo- 
 tolph's 


e telnb's church and the chapels of St. Catharine, A! D-. 
e (now St. Catharine Cee Church) alias C brit: 
| Church, and St. Michaels, (which ſtood, and whoſe 
rums may ſtill be-ſeen in the cellars, between the 
caſt extremities of Leadenball. ſtreet and Fenchurch- 
ſtreet, but then) ſituate in the church- yard of the 
ſaid monaſtery of the Holy Trinity, to the ſaid 
canons. The poſſeſſions of this priory became 
ſo great, that it ſurpaſſed all other priories in 
London and Middleſex tor riches. | | 

Soon after this foundation, Queen Maud re- Founda- 
ſolved upon another religious foundation, by the ——_ 
name of the church and hoſpital of Sr. Catharine, 2 
near the tower of London. For which purpoſe, _ 
Ralph the prior, with the canons, of the 'Holy 
Trinity, within Aldgate, did grant to her a certain 
parce] of land, to build on, and the mill in the 
ſhambless in lieu of ſix yard land in the manor 
of Bracching, in the county of Hertford. 

To Queen Maud poſterity are alſo indebted for Bow. 
the foundation of Bow-bridge, then called Strat- 22 
ford, and afterwards Stratford Bow; and Channel, or 
Channelſea- bridge; who alſo paved the way between 
thoſe two bridges with gravel: and, as Sir Ri- 
chard Baker records, gave certain manors and a 
mill, called J/yggon Mill, for to keep the ſaid way 
and bridges in due repair. 

In the year 1125, there was a national council A Council 
at St, Peter's, Weſtminſter, conſiſting of two arch- ene 2 
biſhops, twenty ſuffragans, forty abbots, and a 
is great number of the undignified clergy. In Decrees. 
* which it was decreed, © That no money ſhould 
55 OE | ho” be 


Story of This council, beſides the decrees thereof, had 


| ok de its ſitting, which will ever preſerve its memory. 


7 
„ 
x 
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i 
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Te D, « be demanded by the clergy for chryfm, baptiſm, | 

123 penance, viſning the fick, burying the dead, 
vor adminiſtring the Lord's ſupper: and that 4 
« plurality of eccleſiaſtical titles or dignities; were 
not to he beſtowed upon a ſingle perſon.” . 


1 
2 2 i a particular circumſtance that happened during 


rema. 


The Pope had ſent Fohn de Crema, prieſt and car. 
dinal, with a legantine power, to endeavour by his , 
preſence: and authority, to put a- final ſtop to the 6 
marriage of clergymen in England, This legate 
deelaimed in the council againſt the marriage of! 
the clergy with a great deal of ſatyr and intem- 
.perate language, ſaying, amongſt many other | 
things, That it was a wickedneſs of the higheſt” ] 
nature to conſectate the body of our Savipury! 
when a man had juſt taken leave of a frumpet, ; 
with which name he ſtigmatized the wives of 
. clergymen. But behold, in the evening of the ; 
very ſame day this chaſte legate had made this in- 
vective, and conſecrated the hoh euchariſt, he was 
detected with a wench in his embraces; and i in 
ſuch an open and public manner, that he never 
after appeared in public, and ſlunk away in great 
confuſion: as we are well informed by Hunting L 
ton's hiſtory, who lived at the * time this- fact 
B | AN J 
The Em: In the fame year King Henry L e married | 
. a ſecond time, and in no proſpect of having any 
3 the iſſue by this ſecond venter, convened the lords 
5 n and o at London, and prevailed: | 
I with | | 


” — 


© O 
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with them to recognize his widow-daughter Maud, 


who had married the Emperor lately deceaſed, 


his lawful heir and ſucceſſor to the crown of Eng- 


land, and to ſwear allegiance to the empreſs-dowW- 


.ager, in caſe, he ſhould die without male iſſue. 


Amongſt whom was David, King of Scots, the 


empreſs's uncle; 'Stephen, Earl of Bologne, her 


couſin- german; and the archbiſhop and ſuffragans; 
who all and every one ſwore their allegiance as 
propoſed, Yet, ſuch is the inſecurity | of oaths, 
where intereſt or ambition gets power over the 
heart, that Szephen, upon the firſt advice of King 


Stephen 
claims the 
crowns 


Henry's Death, poſted into England, laid claim to 


the crown as male-heir to his uncle, and, having 


ſecured the Londoners and 100,000 l. he found in 


the exchequer, and gained ſome of the nobility, 
he found it no difficult matter to prevail with the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury to place the crown upon 
his head, in the year 11-35. 

The conduct of the citizens on this occaſion, 
who opened their gates and received Stephen, when 
he had been ſhut out of Canterbury, &c. and their 
conſtant attachment to him afterwards, intitled 
them to expect more than common attention in 


is crowned, + 


Ingrati- 
tude to 
London. 


the diſpenſation of his majeſty's favours. But 


there is not to be found the leaſt mark of his 
eſteem. He rather ſought opportunity to ſeize 
upon their immunities granted by his predeceſſor, 
as will further appear in the ſequel. 

The year after is remarkable for a dreadful fire, 
which began at Londen bridge, and burnt borh 
the bridge and deſtroyed all the way weſtward to 
Vor. I. 3 3h 
” 3 
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A. D. SI. Clement danes, according to Matthew of Wes 


119. ninſter. And King Stephen, paying no regard to 


the fidelity of the Londoners, exacted of them 100 
marks of ſilver, in the year 1139, for his con- 
firmation of the right granted them, by the char- 

ter of Henry I. to chu their own ſherifts. 
The King being made priſoner by the Em- 
preſs Maud, a great council was held at Min- 
cheſter to ſupport her claim and title to the crown; 
in which the legate, who-was biſhop of Wincheſter 
and the King's brother, and preſided in that coun- 
cil, propoſed to recognize her as queen of Eng- 
land; and was ſeemingly ſupported in his propoſal 
by the whole council: but the legate poſtponed 
their coming to a final reſolution till the Londoners 
ſhould arrive, who, he ſaid, were expected in 2 
few days, under a ſafe conduct ſent them for that 
Influence purpoſe. Of ſo great conſequence was the city 
1 i” of London, that the great council of the nation 
would not proceed to ſettle the right of ſucceſſion 

to the crown without their concurrence. 

The London commiſſioners, or repreſentatives, 


Their loy- arrived on the ſecond day. But they, contrary to 
alty to K. 


Stephen. TRE ſentiments of the empreſs's party, petitioned, 


or moved the council for King Stephen's liberty; 
urging that all the barons, who had entered into 
an aſſociation with their city, earneſtly - deſired 
that the legate, the archbiſhop, and all the clergy, 
would uſe their intereſt for that purpoſe. To 
which the legate replied with many arguments to 
prove Maud's right to the crown, and Stephen's 
— and mal- 3 and concluded 

| with 
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with ſaying, © That it was by no means reputa- 


« ble for the Londoners, who made ſo conſiderable i 


« a figure in the commonwealth, to ſollicit for 
e that party, which had deſerted their general, 
« and adviſed his mal- adminiſtration; and who 
pretended a regard to the Londoners for no other 
reaſon than to get into their pockets.” After 
which Maud was recognized by the council; and 
all the kingdom, except Kent, ſubmitted to her 
government, A. D. 1141. and ſoon after, in con- 22 ts 
ſequence of a ſolemn treaty with Maud's com- 
miſſioners at St. Albar's, the city of London alſo 
ſurrendered, and ſhe was received by the citizens 


with great ſolemnity and tokens of rejoicing. 


The Londoners ſoon felt the weight of the Tl treated 


by Queen 
Maud, 


empreſs's reſentment for their attachment to the 
intereſt of the captive king. She reſolved to re- 
yenge herſelf upon them; and granted unto Geof- 


fry, earl of Efſex, all the poſſeſſions which his 


grandfather, father, or himſelf, had held of the 
crown, in lands, tenements, caſtles, and baili- 


wicks, amongſt which were the tower of London 
and the ſheriffwicks of London and Middleſex, at a 
fee-farm-rent of 300 l. per annum, as had been 


held by his grandfather : and further, her majeſty 
granted to the faid Geoffry the office of juſticiary 


of London and of the county of Middleſex; ſo that 
no one could hold pleas, either in the city or 


county, without his ſpecial permiſſion ; contrary 
to. the expreſs letter of King Henry's charter, 


And the Londoners further felt the bad effects of 


Cog * 


- 
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A. D. being thereby diveſted of ſome of their moſt va- 
_ ?3*5* able privileges. 

This prevarication and breach of the treaty with 
the Zondoners, by which all their privileges were 
confirmed, and the inſupportable haughtineſs with 
which the empreſs ruled, (who with an arbitrary 
and tyrannical air told them, complaining of the 
infringement of their rights and privileges, and 

intolerable exactions, that they, who had aſſiſted 
her enemy with all their might, were to expect 
no favour from her) made them ripe for revolt, 
and to liſten to the firſt overtures to dethrone 


Reſent and 
evenge it. 


portunity ſoon preſented itſelf. And this impolitic 
behaviour in the queen was the cauſe of all her 
future misfortunes. | 
A miſunderſtanding between the legate and 
Queen Maud happening ſoon after, the legate 
changed ſides, and matters were brought to that 
paſs, that the queen beſieged him in his palace, 
military . k . . 
power. the barons their aſſociates, marching to his aſſiſt- 
ance, obliged her to raiſe the ſiege with conſider- 
able loſs. Amongſt the priſoners was Robert Earl 
of Gloucefter, the general, and the queen's natural 
brother, with whom the Londoners purchaſed the 
freedom of King Stephen in the year 1143. 

In the firſt week of Advent that ſame year, the 
legate, in a council ſummoned at Weftminſeer, 
 - undertook to reſtore King Stephen: and he was 

accordingly replaced on the throne, and took up 

his reſidence amongſt his faithful Londoners. But 


K. Stephen 
reſtored. 


Queen Maud, and to reſtore King Slephen. An op- 


Their or caſtle, at Finchefler z but the Londoners, and 


Robert | 


Robey 


ferrec 


deart! 


river 
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Robert De Sigillo, their biſhop, who had been pre- 


ferred to that ſee by Queen Maud, could not be 
prevailed upon to take the oath of allegiance to 
this revolution in favour of King Stephen. 

The caſtle of Farringdon in Berkſhire diſtinguiſh- 
ed itſelf allo in the intereſt of Queen Maud; but 
the Londoners, headed by the king in perſon, 
marched againſt it, and took it by a coup de 
main. | f 
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Nothing material happened in the ſtate, where- Greatfroſt, 


in the city of London was afterwards engaged 


during this reign ; but we have an account that, 


in the year 1150, the land ſuffered a very great 


dearth by an exceeding wet ſummer; and the 


river Thames was frozen over ſo ſtrong, that carts, 
&c. might paſs upon the ice from the ninth of 
December to the beginning of March. 


A. D. 
1150. 


A. D. 1151. a council was convened at London Council at 


in the time of Lent, in which King Stephen pro- 


poſed the coronation of his ſon Euſtachius, or 
Euſtace. This council conſiſted of the biſhops 
and barons of the realm; who agreed to the mo- 
tion: but Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, to 
whom the crowning of kings does of right belong, 
refuſed. Neither could the king work upon any 
of the biſhops to perform the ſolemnity. Stepben 
reſented this ſo highly, that he ordered all the 
biſhops to be locked up in a room, and endea- 
voured to bring them by threats to a compliance. 
But they continued reſolute in their refuſal, and 
rather forfeited their temporalities than comply. 


IK. Hitherto 


— 


London. 


A. D. 
1151. 
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1 Hitherto the nation was diſtracted with civil 
having loſt all hopes of a ſucceſſor in the death 
of his ſon Euſtace, which happened in the year 
1162, matters were brought about by Maud's 
partizans to yield the crown to Szephen for his life, 

and to ſettle the ſucceſſion upon her ſon Henry; 

Power of it being in vain to attempt to wreſt the ſcepter 

— 4 out of Stephen's hand, while the Londoners con- 

tinued their fidelity to him, which they had ſhewn 


on the moſt arduous occaſions. This compromiſe | 


took place in the year 1153. The tranquility of 
the nation was ſettled, and death, in the year 
1154, removed Sepben, and placed the crown 
upon the head of Henry II. the ſon of the Empreſs 

Maud. 
King Hen- Henry, having no competitor, was proclaimed 
LAY 4 ac with great demonſtrations of joy by the Londoners, 
A. P. as well as by the other parts of the nation, and 

5 F | ; | | 

With univerſal hopes that the time was come to 
confirm a joyous tranquility, and their laws and 
His ſecret franchiſes. But London had ſtuck too cloſe to the 
— bug intereſt of Sbephen, the king deceaſed, ever to be 
doners, ſincerely forgiven by his competitor advanced to 
the throne. Accordingly we find that Henry ſought 
for opportunities to make the Londoners feel the 
reſentment of his family: for, though he did not 
lay any new burden upon them, he made uſe of 
his mother's grant to Geoffry earl of Eſſex, to ob- 
lige them, to purchaſe thoſe franchiſes, to which 


they were intitled by ancient cuſtom and the char- 


ter of King Henry I. Thus we find that he de- 
| = manded 


war by the two rivals for the crown. But Stephen 
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| manded a free gift of the citizens of London of 8 = 
5 10431. in the year 1158; and next year they paid 25 
him another free gift of 1000 marks; at which 
time it is moſt probable we are to date his charter A. D. 
| to the city of London, granted in this form : 7 
« Know ye that 1 have oranted to my Citizens. King Hen- 
of London, that none of FEW plead without the THe 
« walls of London upon any- pleas, except only 
„ pleas of foreign tenure (my moniers and officers 
| « excepted). Alſo I grant to them acquittal of 
= „ murder within the city and in portſoken; and 
- WW © that none of them ſhall wage battle. And of 
the pleas of the crown they may diſcharge 
| « themſelves according to ancient uſage of the 
city. No man ſhall take lodging by force, or 
« by delivery of the marſhal. And alſo I have 
« oranted to them, That all the citizens of Lon- 
* don ſhall be quit from toll and leſtage, through- 
out all Eng/and and the ports of the ſeas; and 
that none ſhall be adjudged for amerciaments 
of money, but according to the law of the city, 
« which they had in the time of King Henry my 
5 e grandfather: and that there ſhall be no miſ- 
| „ kenning in any plea within this city: and that 
the huſtings ſhall be kept once a week; and 
e they juſtly have all their lands and tenures, and 
„ premiſes, and all their debts, whoſoever do owe 
* them; and that right be done to them, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the city, of all their lands 
* and.tenures, which be in the city, and of all 
their debts, which were lent at London, and of 
«© premiſes there made pleas to be holden in 
| H 4 London. 
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* London. Alſo I do grant to them, that they 
e may have huntings, whereſoever they had the 
t ſame in the time of King Henry my grandfather, 
« And if any in all England ſhall take any cuſtom 
< or toll of, or from, the men of London, after he 
ſhall fail of right, the ſheriff of London may take 
% goods thereof at London. 

* Furthermore. alſo, for the advancement of 


< 


* 


the ſaid city, I have granted to them, That 


* 


e they ſhall be free and quit of Bᷣridtol, childwite, 
50 Jereſgive, and ſcotale, fo as the ſheriff of Lan- 
* don, or any other bailiff, may take no Scotale. 
7 Thele aforeſaid cuſtoms I do grant unto them, 
“ and all their liberties and Pang cuſtoms, which 


they had in the time of King Henry my grand- 


“ father, whenſoever they had them better, or 


* more free: wherefore ] will and ſtedfaſtly com- 
* mand, that they and their heirs may have and 


„ hold all theſe things aforeſaid, by inheritance, 


Remarks 
thereon. 


te of me and my heirs. Witneſs, &c.“ 

This charter not only confirms that granted by 
King Henry I. and reſfores the citizens to the 
ſtate in which they were before the grant made 
by Queen Maud to Geoffry ear] of Hex; but it 
alſo grants acquittal of murder (or the old Saxon 
fine impoſed upon the hundred, &c. where mur- 
der had been committed) to the liberty of the city, 
which is underſtood by the term por!/oken, and not 
any particular ward in the city: for poriſełen ſig- 
nifies an extent of juriſdiction, or liberty, from 
without the gates of the city. And it further re- 
heved them from paying bridtol, or toll for paſſing 

bridges, 


cs 


% 


bridges, of which many great men in thoſe days A. P. 
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made a conſiderable property; and from a fine, 

paid for getting a bondwoman with child, called 

childevite; and from jereſgive, or a fine or bribe 

extorted on ſeveral occaſions by the king's officers; 
and from. ſcot. ale, or the obligation of frequent- 

ing the houſes of king's officers, who ſold ale at 

an exorbitant price, to keep clear of their diſ- 

pleaſure; or to prevent informations againſt them 

for imaginary crimes, by which large ſums of 

money were extorted by them i in power. 

Theſe franchiſes relieved the citizens of London Licentious | 
from many oppreſſions; but they fell into ſuch a rigs 
licentious way of life, and ſuch a remiſſneſs of 
duty in the governing part of the city, that their | 
liberty ſeemed rather-a curſe, than a preſent bleſſ- 
ing. A deliverance from tolls and oppreſſions of 
the king's officers was immediately ſucceeded by 
a confederacy of the ſons of the moſt eminent 
and wealthy citizens, to commir burglaries, and 
to rob and murder all that fell in their "wy by 
night. 

The king made uſe of this licentiouſneſs to fill Gi 
his own coffers; demanded ſeveral loans or free — | 
gifts; and the Londoners, to prevent further en- t Lo as 
quire into their exceſſes and mal-adminiſtration, | 
paid into the exchequer, in three years, 49991. 
17s. But at laſt the execution of John Senex, John Senex 
a reputable and very rich citizen, who offered I 
five hundred pounds of filver for his pardon, a 
prodigious ſum at that time! and was hanged for 
burglary, broke the knot of thieves: and the 

threats 
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15 D. threats of his majeſty againſt the murderers of a 


163. young noblemen, in the houſe of his brother the 


earl of Ferrers, on the ſpot where George- Tard 
now ſtands, put a ſtop to that height of villainy; 
and found the citizens buſineſs, or employment, 


and turned their minds to matters of public con- 


cern. 
Oppreſſive The court canld not vai the citizens ſo 
ineaſures of 


the court. Much as by fleecing them of their money: and, 
having well drained them by free-gifts, the king 
amerced every ſeparate guild, fraternity, or com- 
pany, that had preſumed to act as bodies corpo- 
rate, without the royal letters patent. 

Reſolution What conſiderably augmented the weight of 

. thoſe money- affairs, was the reſolution of the citi- 

at London. zens to build London-Bridge of ſtone, to eaſe them- 
ſelves of the continual heavy expence they were at 
to repair a wooden bridge, liable to fire, as well 
as other accidents, and to get clear of thoſe in- 
conveniences, which were conſequent to every ob- 


ſtruction of that great national thoroughfare acroſs 


the Thames. 

The bridge had been deſtroyed by fire no longer 
ago than in the year 1136; and in 1163 it was 
become ſo ruinous, that it became neceſſary to 
build another. Therefore Peter, the curate or 
miniſter of Sr. Mary Colechurch, who was in great 

reputation for his ſkill in architecture, was em- 
ployed by the city of London to carry their reſolu- 
tions for a ſtone bridge into execution. 

This bridge of ſtone was ordered to be built a 
little to the weſtward of the wooden bridge, which 
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abutted upon Botolph's wharff. And the city had 
the addreſs to obtain from parliament a tax upon 
wool, towards its conſtruction; which in courſe d ch 


of time has been improved into the vulgar error Pee. 


of irs being built upon woolpacks. 


The manner of laying the foundation of this Ins founda- 


ſtone bridge, has alſo been variouſly repreſented. 
Stowe, in his Survey, gives it as his opinion, that 
on this occafion, the river, in this part, was left 


entirely dry, by turning the current of the Thames, 


in a channel cut from Rotherhithe to Batterſea. 
But this conjecture is ſo vague, and liable to ſo 
many and extraordinary objections, both as to 
the expence of ſuch a work, and the difficulties 
in point of the many properties it would break in 
upon, that we muſt diſmiſs it, and ſhew from 
the conſtruction itſelf, that there was no neceſſity 
for ſuch a channel. 

By the late alterations, and nh the tak- 
ing away the pier to widen the center arch, as it 
now appears, it was found that the ſtone piers 
or pillars, are founded upon mighty frames of 
piles: whoſe exterior parts conſiſt of huge piles, 
drove as cloſe as art can effect: on the top of theſe 
are laid long planks or beams of timber, ten 
inches thick, ſtrongly bolted. Upon this plat- 
form is laid the baſe of the ſtone pier, nine feet 
above the bed of the river, and three below the 
ſterlings: and for the preſervation of the whole 
bottom, there are drove on the outſide of this 
wooden foundation, other piles called the ſterlings. 
And it further appears, that the eee 

9 on 
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A. D. on the wooden work, and- all the outſide ſtones as 


175. high as the ſterlings, were laid in pitch inſtead of 
mortar, to prevent the water damaging the work: 
which could not be gone upon, but only at tide 


Undergone of ebb, till raiſed above high water mark. But 
many alter- 
tions. 


identical bridge built · or begun by Peter of Cole- 


Church. It has undergone many alteratiens, and 


improvements, as ſhall be ſhewn in their proper 
places. However it contained the preſent dimen- 


ſions, in length 915 feet, 43 feet ſeven inches 


high, and. 7g feet wide: and it. conſiſted of 20 
unequilateral arches, 'capacious enough to permit 
veſſels of conſiderable burden ta paſs under them. 


But the number of arches is reduced by the late 


alteration, as ſhall be more particularly ſhewn in 
its proper place. >, 

This bridge was fo juſtly accounted a public 
good, that the king encouraged it greatly, and 
the archbiſhop of — gave 1000 marks 
towards it. 

' Decrees of In the year 1175, in the month of Res, 15 
-* 4x4 Tag was held a ſynod of the province of Canterbury, 


ter. at Weſtminfler, in which, amongſt many other re- 


gulations, it was decreed. That no clergyman 
ſhould marry : that a clergyman found at drink- 
ing entertainments, or in taverns, - or public 
houſes, except upon a journey, ſhall be degraded: 
that no one in holy orders ſhall ſit upon trials of 
life and death, nor paſs nor execute ſentence for 
the loſs of limbs; nor to ſerve the office of high 
ſheriff” that clerks with long hair mall. be cropt 
by 
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by the archdeacon: that neither monks nor clerks 2 D. 
N ſhall turn merchants, nor ſoldiers, nor appear in 1 
a military garb : that the bread ſhall not be dipt 
in the euchariſtical wine; becauſe, as Feſus gave a 
ſop only to Judas, this would point a communi- 
cant out to be a traitor, and not a worthy re- 
ceiver: that no marriage ſhall be valid, but ſuch 
| as are performed in the face of the church: and 
| under pain of ſuſpenſion of the prieſt NR 
for three years. 

The chief magiſtrate of this metropolis was, Lord- 
at the demiſe of Heury II. ſtiled bailiff of the bude 
city of London; who, in the year 1189, at the of England 
coronation of King Richard I. claimed and ated 
in the office of chief butler of the kingdom : on Jews mat- 
which day there happened a horrid maſſacre of *. 
the Jews. Theſe people, contrary to orders iſſued 
the day before, attempting to get into Weſtminſter 
Abbey, with preſents in their hands for the king, 
were repulſed by the .royal domeſtics : this was 

Immediately improved, by the malicious and bi- 
gotted, to ſignify an order from the king for the 
intire deſtruction of that people. Accordingly 
the mob fell upon. them immediately, and de- 

ſtroyed all that fell in theif way: and this phrenzy 
communicating. itſelf to the city, all the Jets 
that could be found were murdered, and their 
houſes burnt. The monks applauded the ac- 
tion: but his majeſty, to ſhew his abhorrence of 
ſuch unparelleled barbarities, ordered an enquiry 
to be made next day after the ringleaders, and 
hanged them immediately. 
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* I10 
A. PD. _ Richard, poſſeſſed with a reſolution to perform 
__ a treaty made by his father, to join with the king 


ſupplies of France in the holy war, directed his precepts 
K. Richard to Henry de Cornbill, ſheriff of London, to provide 
tary wea- a certain number of helmets, ſteel caps, ſhields, 
-ſpears, pavilions, and other military. accoutre- 
ments, together with ſilken habits, mitres, caps, 


dalmatiques, coats, and wine for the king's uſe. 


- Firſtmayor About the ſame time, his majeſty permitted 
" ofLondon. 4  bailiff of London, who was Henry Fitz= Akvine, 


to aſſume the title of mayor. Foy in the year 

. following, we find certain orders of the mayor 
and aldermen to prevent fires: whereby it was 
Orders to ordained, That all houſes, thereafter to be 


A * Ee , erected in London and the liberties thereof, 


„ ſhould be built of ſtone, with party walls of 
'« the ſame; and covered with either {lates or 
tiles, to prevent thoſe dreadful calamities by 


e fioned by houſes built of wood, and thatched 
e with ſtraw or reeds.” And for this purpoſe it 
was alſo provided by the diſcreeter men of the 
city, That twelve aldermen of the city ſhould 
ebe choſen in full huſtings, and there ſworn to 


« affiſt the mayor to appeaſe contentions, that 


„might ariſe among neighbours in the city, upon 
"« incloſure between land and land: and to regu- 
- v But Arnold's Chronicle dates this dignity of title in the 
year 1207, under King Jobn, and ſays, that Heryſon Alrvine, 
or Henry Fitz- Alwine, took the title of mayer or mayor, in 


ay the year 1207,- inſtead of cuffos and bailff; under which 


name he had held that dignity for 20 years ſucceſſively. 
| late 


fire; which were frequently and chiefly occa- 
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5 dae the dimenfione of party walls; which were A. P. 


« to be of ſtone; ſixteen feet high, and three feet 
« thick : and to give directions about TT 
e windows, gutters, and wells.” 

This was in the year 1191, and in the fame 
year the earl of Moreton, afterwards King Jobn, 
convened the nobility and citizens of London in 
St. Paul's church- yard: who came to the unani- 


mous reſolution to degrade the chancellor, William 


Longchamp, biſhop of Ely and one of the regents 
of the kingdom in the king's abſence, from all 
his offices, for his tyrannical government and 


contumacious deportment. One reaſon of dif- 


guſt, which the Londoners took at lord chancellor 


Longchamp, was, the encroachments he had made Eneroach- 
t 

on their limits, in his works at the tower of London. — 

Long- 

champ. 


For, in encompaſſing the premiſes of that fort- 
reſs with a wall and a ditch, he broke in and de- 
prived both the church of the Holy Trinity, the 

oſpital of St. Catharine, and the city of London 

f their properties, in an arbitrary manner. Hav- 
ing encloſed the ſquare tower and the caſtle with 
an outward wall of ſtone embattled, he cauſed a 
deep ditch to be dug round, from the ſouth eaſt 
point by the north ſide, to the ſouth weſt corner 
of the ſaid wall, in order to environ it with the 
river Thames. In which work, the mill belonging 


to the hoſpital of Sr. Catharine, and ſtanding on 


the place now called Trongate, was removed, and 


part of a garden, which they had let to the king 


at ſix marks per ann. was laid - waſte. And a 
piece of ground next Smithfield, belonging to the 


priory 
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A. D. priory of the Holy Trinity, without Aldgate, worth thei 
1191. half a mark per ann. was taken from it. And | chat 
the city was deprived of all the ground from the un 
White Tower to te poſtern gate. | he g 
Priviteges The behaviour of the Londoners in degrading inci 
confirmed. Longchamp, was ſo highly ſatisfactory, that the Apr: 
earl and the other juſtices or commiſſioners of recit 

the regency confirmed to them their ancient pri- his f 
vileges; and, in conjunction with moſt of the of 1 
nobility, ſwore to uphold: and maintain the ſame * rank 

during the king's pleaſure, And in return, tge S8 
citizens ſwore to be true and faithful to their ſove- cour 


reign King Richard and his heirs; and that, he ſafet 
dying without iſſue, Fn would receive his bro- ſtate 


ther Fobn as king; ſwearing fealty to him, againſt alias 
all others, ſaving that due to their ſovereign affet 
Their in- Lord King Richard. Such was the conſideration furn 
E — of the Londoners, that in the removal of that ad v 
— wicked prime miniſter, it appears that nothing of ple, 
. - conſequence relating to the ſtate was then under- vou 
taken without their conſent x. And this proof of rich 
| ; their the 
« Earl 9 5 Lp! 
Earl Jobn, the king's brother, taking the advantage of lead 
King Richard's impriſonment, attempted to ſeize the crown, 
by perſuading the lords juſtices, &c. that the king his brother in ki 
was dead. And he alſo diſpatched one Adam St. Edmonds into Pa 37 
England to fortify his caſtles againſt the king. The lords ju- ie 
ſtices would not hearken to Fohn's ſuggeſtion, and put the n 

kingdom into a poſture of defence. Edmonds coming to Lon- gon 
don and dining with Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, talked . 
ſo openly of John's intentions, and of his own commiſſions 1 
from him, that Hubert would net ſuffer him to execute what Engle 


he boaſted of: but not willing to apprehend him upon a viſit, v 


in 
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their loyalty was ſo well underſtood by King Ri- A. D. 


cbard, that, after his return from Palgſtine, and his 
unjuſt impriſonment by the Emperor Henry VI. 


1195. 


he granted them a full confirmation of all their 


incient rights and immunities z on the 23d of 


April, 1195 : in which charter of confirmation he 
recited at large the charters of King Henry II. 
his father, and of King Henry I. Then the citizens 
of London paid 2500 marks h the King's 


* ranſom. 


* 


Such was the good ende between the Longs 


ſtate, was diſturbed by one William Fitz-Ofpert, 
alias Longbeard, a ringleader of ſedition; who 


affecting the gravity of a long beard, and well 


furniſhed with a deceitful tongue, ſet up for an 
advocate of the populace, or meaner ſort of peo- 
ple, and ingratiated himſelf intirely into their fa- 
your; by crying out againſt the oppreſſions of the 


rich; and pleading their caſe frequently before 


the magiſtrates ; ; and having made himſelf ſo 
popular, as to find himfelf able to command and 
lead them at his pony he raiſed ſuch a com- 


in his own houſe, * grace ſo contrived, that the coed 
London did way lay him, and arreſted him going to his inn; 


ſeized all his papers and commiſſions from Earl Jobn, and de- : 
vered them to the archbiſhop. In conſequence of which, 


the archbiſkop convened the biſhops, earls and barons, who 


reading the ſaid papers and commiſſions, *twas unanimouſly 


reſolved that Earl John ſhould be diſſeiſed of all his eſtates in 
England, and that fiege ſhould be laid to his caſtles, 
You L. I. WD RE —@— 
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bear 


court and the city-magiſtracy, when the peace and rio; 
ſafety of the citizens, and the tranquility of the 
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A. D. motion at Sr. Paul's church, on pretence of 4 


11950 


Taken. 


Executed. 


certain aid or tallage, which he falſely alledged 


was thrown almoſt entirely upon the poor, that 


many citizen's lives were loſt. For which Long- 
beard was ſummoned to appear before Hubert 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the king's juſticiary. 


But this fellow made his appearance with ſuch a 


guard of mob, that Hubert ſaw it moſt prudlent to 


' diſmiſs him with a gentle admonition, not to ap- 


pear in any unlawful-aſſembly for the future. 
However, the better ſort of citizens being ter- 
rified with theſe dangerous proceedings, it was 
reſolved to lay in wait, and to ſeize him by ſur- 
prize. An opportunity ſoon offered. But he 
and the ſmall party attending his perſon, made 
ſuch a deſperate defence, that they gained 
Bow church in Cheaꝑſide; fortified the ſteeple ; and 
ſhewed a reſolution to defend themſelves till fur- 
ther aſſiſtance came. The mob accordingly aſ- 
ſembled, from all parts of London, to reſcue their 
captain : but the magiſtrates prevailed with the 
populace to return to their habitations; and then 
ſetting fire to the lower part of the ſteeple, the 


rioters were obliged to the alternative, either to 


be burnt alive, or to make a deſperate fally and 
fight their way, The Jatter being their determi- 
nation, they met with ſuch a powerful reſiſtance, 
that Longbeard and eight of his accomplices 
were taken, and ſecured in the tower of London: 
next day they were tried and condemned : and the 
day following they were drawn by the feet through 


the city, to "the elms in Smithfield, there executed, 
and 


—_ 
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and afterwards hung in chains, However this did A. D. 


not -put a total ſtop to the diſturbance, For 
Longbeard's body being ſtolen away, a Certain 


prieſt,. his relation, inſtilled into the populace a ſaint. 


belief that miracles were wrought at the place of 
this traitor's execution; which again raiſed a pro- 
digious concourſe of people, to -pay their' devo- 


tions to the imaginary ſaint, and martyr in their 
cauſe ; till they were diſperſed by a military force, 
ſent. by the government; and afterwards unde- Detected. 


ceived by an authentic account, publiſhed by au- 
thority, of his villainies, frauds, and impoſtures. 
Which effectually put an end to theſe riots, and 
reſtored peace and quiet to the city, Neverthe- 
leſs, the monks of Chriſt Church, in the year 
1197, complaining againſt their archbiſhop Hu- 
bert, they charged him before the pope with a 
breach of ſanctuary; becauſe it was by his order 
that Longbeard was forced out of Bow church and 


executed, And the pope wrote immediately to 


the king, to | diſmiſs the archbiſhop from the ad- 
miniſtration, 

In the year 1197, King Richard increaſed the 
juriſdiction of his loyal city of London, by a char- 
ter, which impowered the citizens of London to 
remove all wears out of the river Thames; and 
reſigned all his rights and pretenſions to the an- 


nual duties ariſing thereby, and uſually paid to 


his officers of the tower of London, in theſe 
words : 


6: Richard, by thaw grace of God, king of King Ri- 


England, &c. to all his faithful ſubjects, &c. 
I 2 greeting. 
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© greeting: — Know ye all, that we for the health 


of our foul, and for che ſoul's health of our 
father, and all our anceſtor's ſouls; and alſo 


“for the commonweal of our city of London, 


"T7 


To remove (6 
wears inthe 


Thames. 
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Remarks 
thereon, 


and of all our realm, have granted and ſted- 


faſtly commanded, that all wears that are in 
the Thames be removed, 'whereſoever'they ſhall - 
be within the Thames: and that no wears be put 
any where within the Thames : alſo we have 
quit- claimed all that which the keeper of our 
tower of Lonuon was wont yearly to receive of 
the ſaid wears. Wherefore we will and ſted- 
faſtly command, that no keeper of the ſaid 
tower, at any time hereafter, ſhall exact any 
thing of any one, neither moleſt or burden, 
or any demand make of any perſon, by reaſon 
of the "ſaid wears. For it is manifeſt to 
us, and by our right reverend father, Hubert 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, and other our faithful 


ſubjects, it is ſufficiently given us to under- 


ſtand, that great detriment and diſcommodity 


hath grown to our ſaid city of London, and 
alſo to the whole realm, by occaſion of the 
ſaid wears. Which thing, to the intent it may 
continue for ever firm and ſtable, we do fortify 
by the inſcription of this preſent page, and the 
Putting to of our ſeal: theſe being witneſſes, 

« Jobn of Worceſter, &c.“ 
By this charter of juriſdiction and conſervacy of 


the river Thames, the city of London has power to 
remove and deſtroy all obſtructions to the naviga- 
tion of the Thames, and to the flux and reflux of 


the 


&* 
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the tide, or ſtream, in that river; particularly ſtanks g. D. 


orgreatdams, made for takingof fiſh, and deſtroying 


their ſpaun, or for conveying a ſtream to a mill, 


which is the proper ſignification of wears. And 


as this charter does not deſcribe any limitation, 
or bounds of the city's juriſdiction and conſervacy 
of the ſaid river, but transfers to this city the ju- 
riſdiction and right, claimed theretofore by his 
majeſty's officers of the tower of London; it 
ſnould appear that the city of London has, by this 


charter, a juriſdiction upon the river Thames, as 


far weſtward as this river is known by that ſpecific 
name, and as far eaſtward as is diſembogues into 
the ſea: or ſo far as the juriſdiction of the tower 
of London extended each way. But, however 
neceſſary this grant to the city of Landon ſeemed 
to his majeſty, and however well intended and 
conveyed, the city of London met with great op- 
polition in its execution; both in regard to the 
limits of their juriſdiction, and to the object of 
their power: which made it neceſſary to explain 
and amend this charter by ſeveral others, in the 
courſe of time. So that for ſome generations the 
extent of the city juriſdiction upon the river 
7 bames, is fixed at Colne Ditch, a little weſtward 
of Stain? s-bridge, above London; and to Yendal, 
or Zenland, or Yenleet, eaſt of, or below London- 


bridge, including part of the rivers Medway and 


Lea: and the object of their juriſdiction is claim- 
ed, not only to remove wears, but to remove all 
obſtructions to the navigation of the river Thames, 


within thoſe limits aforeſaid; to prevent encroach- | 


13 „ ments, 


. 


f 
10 
; 
* 
* 
+ 
26 
1 
0 
1 
] 
* 
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A. D. ments, by buildings or wharfs, on the ſhores of N 
97. the faid river”; to preſerve the fiſhery; to ſeize * 
unlawful nets; and to puniſh fiſhermen, that Kitt 
_ offended againſt the ordinances of the oy of FS 
London. wei 
— 4 For the due execution of this jurildietion, or £ j 
the orders enacted by this authority, there is an mn 
officer by the name of water-bailiff, who is the 
lord mayor's deputy, or ſubſtitute, to ſearch, w_ 
overſce, and bring to puniſhment, all that dare, 220 
in contempt of this authority, offend againſt the mal 
ſaid ordinances, And the lord mayor for the time 115 
being, does annually and/ in perſon hold eight 
courts of conſervacy for the ſaid river, within the 
counties of Middleſex, Surry, Kent, and Eſſex, for Fau 


of the ſaid river; and doth charge four juries by 
oath to make inquiſition after all offences com- 
mitted on the ſaid river, within their reſpective 
counties, in order to proceed to judgment againſt 
) thoſe, who ſhall be found guilty ; paying the great- 
eſt regard to the proſperity of the river, ſafety of 


the better maintaining of the rights and privileges — 


The following tranſcript was found among the M SS. | 
of Lord Treaſurer Burleigh, in Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
„ Alſo for proof of the prince's intereſt in rivers flowing 
from the ſea, the Thames and conſervation thereof, was 
„ not only given to the city of London; but by their ſpeciaj 
« ſuit, the king gave therewithal the ground and foil under 
„ the ſame. Whereupon, if any that hath a houſe or land 
_ * adjoining do make a ftrand, ſtairs, or ſuch like, they pay 
6* forthwith a rent to the city of London, how high ſoever 

60 they be above low water mark.“ See Stow's Survey. 
paſſenger 87 

4 
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f paſſengers, and the general good of the common- A. D. 
7 wealth. ; | . 1198. 


258 Such confidence did Richard I. place in the standard 
hat | 
0. faithfulneſs and wiſdom of his citizens of London, 2! v*'shts 


that when it was reſolved to fix a ſtandard for ſures com- 
weights and meaſures for the whole realm, his — 
majeſty committed the execution thereof to the of London. 
ſheriffs of London and Middleſex ; whom he com- 
manded to provide meaſures, gallons, iron rods, 
and weights for ſtandards, to be ſent to the ſeve- 
ral counties of England: at which time, A. D. 
1198, corn was riſen to 18 8. 4d. per quarter. 


CHAP. Iv. 


Four Charters granted by King John, Directions and 

Regulations for the Clergy in reading divine Service. 
The Londoners Affection for King John. Gifts, 
Loans and Taxes, Firſs Mayor of London. 
King John's Recommendation of an Architeft to 
Finiſh London- bridge. Parliament held at Bride- 

f well, Ditch made about London Wall. Bay- 
| nard-Caſtle deſtroyed. Great Fires. Jews allow- 
ed a High Prieſt. King John ſubmits his Crown 
to the Pope. Londoners, join with the Barons, 

and to call in Lewis from France. Their Faith- 
fulneſs to the Cauſe, and their Importance and 
Courage, Their particular Intereſt in Magna 
Charta. Lift of Mayors, to the Death of King 

John. King Henry III. diſpleaſed with London. 
Conſtantine's Riot. London puniſhed for it. 
Parliament interpoſes, London pays 5000 

| I 4 Marks: 


— s g - <t< 


* MrsTory and Syrvey of 


| | Mars: aud many other Syms. Henry granis th. 
| : e Charters. Manner of Admiſſion of Sheriffs, 10 
5 King's ſoletm Entry, Additions to the Tower f ch. 
London. St. Paul's zem Cathedral conſecrated, ed 

Thames overflows its Banks iu Miles. Extor- to 

| Hons. Liberties ſeized, Queenhithe purchaſed, Th 

-— ITuovothill Fair. Uſurers Proſecuted. Plot to cruſh up 


the Londoners. Follmote. Tallage. City Walls we 

. repaired. Great Famine. Londoners fide with ter 

' - the Barens. Punifhment, Pardon. And various in 

. other Occurrences, to the Demiſe of King Heory III. anc 

A. D. ING Richard's death, in 1199, without 2 

eg iſſue, left the throne to his brother Jobn, | 

or Kang * Earl of Moreton, the darling of the Londoners ; to e 
Charters to Whom he, ſoon after his acceſſion, granted three en 
London. charters, The firſt * was a recital and confirma- 22 
tion of the charters granted to the city of London, a FR 

by King Henry J. and King Henry II. with the ad- 5 

dition and further privilege to be quit from toll or Fo 
lluaſtage, and every other cuſtom, throug bout all bis 4 a 

' Hands byond the ſeas, as well as on this ſide. By - | 
which clauſe, they were exempt from all toll, du- 75 
ties and cuſtoms in bis majeſty's: foreign domi- . 6 

nions. For which they paid the ſum af 3000 oh 

marks, - 7 he ſecond* charter was a recital and ü 
oenürmstion of King Richard's charter, granting 4 
J Granted on the 17th of Jure, 1 Jabamit. 1 

4 Beating the ſame date. And Calthorp in his Trad of the * * © 
City Liberties, page 15, remarks, That this is the firſt charter £K c 

- of Zorigon, to Which he had feen, or ever heard of a king's | 1 

om ay well as dig ſegl being ſer. hy 1 
3 | : the In 


5 | 
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the juriſdiction and conſervacy of the river Thames A. D. 
20 the citizens of London; with a clauſe to extend 9 
that juriſdiction, and the powers therewith grant- 

ed, to the river Medway; and with another clauſe 
to enable the ſaid city, as conſervators of the rivers 
Thames and Medway, to inflict a penalty of 101. 
upon any perſon, that ſhould preſume to erect a 
wear in either of the ſaid rivers. The third char- 
ter, which was granted a few days after, carries 
in it particular tokens of his majeſty's goodneſs 
and benevolence towards his city of London. For 
therein he grants to them the fee- farm- rent of the 
ſheriffwicks of London and Middleſex at the ancient 
rent, before they were deprived thereof by Queen 
Maud; and alſo grants them the additional power 

of chuſing their own ſheriffs, as will more * 
appear in his own words and form: 

A Fobn, by the grace of God, king, &c. to K. John's 
* all his loving ſubjects, &c. Know ye that we on 
* have granted, and by this preſent writing con- xp 
© firm to our citizens of London, the ſheriffwick a 


* of London and Middleſex, with all the cuſtom 
e and things to the ſheriffwick belonging, within 

'* the city and without, by land and by water, 

© to have and to hold to them and their heirs, 

„ of us and our heirs, paying therefor 300 l. of 

* blank ſterling money, at tws terms in the year, 

«© viz. at Eaſter and Michaelmas, ſaving to the 

e * „ citizens of London all their liberties and free 


: 3 4 
FNC INES rs: F 


TTT 


. + M's: 4 ? 
n 


'f f* cuſtoms. And further we have granted to the 

8 * citizens of London, all their liberties and free 

2 75 Viz. on the fiſth ay of Fuly, in the firſt year of King 
Ms 


- 6c guſtoms, 


122 
A. D. 
1199. 
Right to 
chuſe ſhe- 9 
riffs. on 


cc 
6c 
6c 
ce 
cc 
60e 
e 
CC 
66 


Sheriffs in-“ 
ſolvent. * 


© 
ch 
& 
47 


& 


To be tried 
py citizens. cc 


(c 
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cuſtoms. And further we have granted to the 
citizens of London, that they, amongſt them- 
ſelves, may make ſheriffs whom they will, and 
may remove them when they will; and thoſe 
whom they make ſheriffs, they ſhall preſent to 
our-juſtices of exchequer, of thoſe things which 
to the ſaid ſheriffwick appertain, whereof they 
ought to anſwer us; and unleſs they ſhall ſuf- 
ficiently anſwer and fatisfy, the citizens may 
anſwer and ſatisfy us the amerciaments and 
ſum, ſaving to the ſaid citizens their liberties, 
as is aforeſaid ; and faving to the ſaid ſheriffs 
the ſame liberties, which other citizens have: 
ſo that if they, which ſhall be appointed ſheriffs 
for the time being, ſhall commit any offence, 
whereby they ought to incur any amerciament 
of money, they ſhall not be condemned for any 
more than the amerciament of 201, and that 
without the damage of other citizens, if the 
ſheriffs be not ſufficient for the payment of their 
amerciaments: but if they do any offence, 
whereby they ought to incur the loſs of their 
lives or members, they ſhall be adjudged, as 
they ought to be, according to the law of the 
city: and of thoſe things, which to the ſaid 
ſheriffs belong, the ſheriffs ſhall anſwer before 
our juſtices at our exchequer: ſaving to the ſaid 
ſheriffs the liberties which. other citizens of 
London have. Alſo this grant and confirmation 
we have made to the citizens of London for the 
amendment of the ſaid city, and becauſe it was 
in ancient times farmed for 300 I. Wherefore 
we will and ſtedfaſtly command, That the 


citi- 


citize 
wher 
hold 
ance 
have 
ied 

A. 
at W 
the | 
either 
to a 

Se\ 
better 
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citizens of London, and their heirs, may have A. D. 

« and hold the ſheriffwick of London and Middle. *'9% 

« ex, with all things to the ſaid ſheriffwick be- 

LY longing, of us and our heirs to poſſeſs and en- 

« joy hereditarily, freely and quietly, honoura- 

« bly and wholly, by fee-farm of 300 l. And. _ nb ae. 

« we forbid that none preſume to do any damage, 88 

* jmpediment- or diminiſhment to the citizens of ; 

London of theſe things, which to the ſaid ſheriff- 

« wick do, or were accuſtomed to appertain. 

« Alſo we will and command, that if we or our 

6 heirs, or any of our juſtices, ſhall give or grant 

© to any perſon any of thoſe things, which to the 

« farm of the ſheriffwick appertain, the ſame 

& ſhall be accounted to the citizens of London, 

e in the acquittal of the ſaid farm, at our exche- 

quer. Witneſs, &c. 4 5 

Where we obſerve, that this charter is by way Remarks 
thereon. 

of covenant or conveyance from the crown to the 

citizens of London for à valuable conſideration ; 

whereby the ſaid ſheriffwick became their free- 

hold: and that this is the firſt covenant or convey- 

ance we find on record with the legal terms of to 

have and to hold, which are at this time accounted 

an eſſential part in all conveyances of property. 

A. D. 1200. there was a national ſynod. held Canon 
at Weſtminſter, in which the firſt canon regulates —— 
the pronunciation of divine ſervice, and forbids 3 _ 
either huddling the prayers, or drawing them out A. D. 
to a ſleepy negligence, - ; N 

Several regulations were made after this for the Weavers 
better government of the city, Upon application chiſed,” 

to 
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A D. to his majeſty, an order was made by, King Joby, 


129% in the third year of his reign, and dated 20th of 
March, for the disfranchiſing the company of 
weavers——*< Know ye, ſays the King, that we, 
tat the requeſt of our mayor and citizens of 


London, have granted, and by this our preſent 
« writing confirmed, that the guild of weav. 


ders ſhall not henceforth be in the city of Zon- 
9 


F don, neither ſhall be at all maintained“. 
on condition of the city's paying twenty marks 


annually into the exchequer, in lieu of eighteen 


that had been uſually paid by the weaver's com- 
8 

About this time Peter of Colechurch, the archi- 
rect entruſted with the building of London bridge, 


either ſuperanpuated and rendered incapable of 


continuing that great work, or dead, the city 
committed the care of the ſaid work to Serle Mer- 
cer, Williem Almaine, and Benedict Botewrite, mer. 
chants of London, to get it completed; and, it is 
probable, they employed one Jſenbert, the builder 
of the bridges at Xaines and. Rochelle, by the re- 
commendation of King Jobn himſelf, with a ſcheme 
to build houſes on London bridge, to be appro- 
priated to repair, maintain, and uphold the ſame; 
Which recommendation is recorded in the tower 
of London, and thus made Engliſh: | 


E. John's | ** John, by the grace of God, king, &c. greet · 


anion $6 ing. Conſidering how the Lord in a ſhort 


olan archi- « time has wrought in regard to the bridges of 


5 ; 
en ee Faintes and Rochelle, by the great care and pains 


& of our faithful, learned, and worthy clerk {/en- 


Hertz 


Sa 


23 wy OT 


% Witneſs myſelf, &c. 18 April.” 


LoxDon,'WztsTMINS DER,! Ge. 


a2 


« Bert, maſter of the ſchools of XatnBes ; - we A. D. 


4 therefore; by the advice of our reverend father 


« jn Chriſt, Hubert archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 


* that of others, have deſired, directed, and en- 


6 Joined him to uſe his beſt endeavours in build- 
« ing your bridge, for your benefit and that of 


e the public: for we truſt in the Lord that this 
« bridge, ſo neceſſary for you, and all who ſhall 


„ paſs the ſame, will, through his induſtry and 
the divine bleſſing, ſoon be finiſhed, Where 
« fore, without prejudice to our right, or that 
of the city of London, we will and grant, that 


« the rents and. profits of the ſeveral houſes, that 


«* the ſaid maſter of the ſchools ſhall cauſe to be 


«erefted upon the bridge aforeſaid, be for ever 


* appropriated to repair, maintain, and uphold 


The ſame. And ſeeing the neceſſary work of 
* the ſaid bridge cannot be accompliſned without 
« your aid and that of others; we charge and 
« exhort you kindly to receive and honour the 


« above-named Jſenbert, and thoſe employed by 


« 


« him, who will perform every thing to your ad- 


« vantage and credit, according to his directions, 
« you affording him your joint advice and aſſiſt- 
© ance in the premiſes. For whatever good office 


or honour you ſhall do to him, you ought to 
te eſteem the ſame as done to us. But ſhould any 
„injury be offered to the ſaid Jenbert, or the 
« perſons employed by him (which we do not 
« believe there will) ſee that the ſame be re- 
* dreſſed, as foon as it comes to your knowledge. 


2 
It 
* 


+ . 
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A. D. It is probable that the city did not honour this 
1200. recommendation in the manner that the maſter 
Jenbert expected, or agreeable to his majeſty's 
deſires; for we find no mention of this architect 
in the city br bridge records: and the king, in 
the ſeventh year of his reign (three years before 
the finiſhing of the ſtone bridge) took the cuſtody 
of London-Bridge from the mayor, and granted it 
to one friar Yet, and obliged the city to appoint 
certain void ſpaces within their walls for buildings 
to be applied for the ſupport thereof. 
Chamber- The chamberlain's office of this city, which till 
lain's office . . P 
valuable. remained in the gift of the crown, appears to have 
been a place of great profit, even in theſe early 
times: for in the year 1204 it was rented by 
William de St. Michael for 100 marks per n 
and a fine of 1001. 
A. D. In the year 1205 the city of London had an 
1205. opportunity, to diſtinguiſh their affection for the 
king, on the arrival of his nephew Otho the empe- 
ror, whom they entertained in a moſt magnificent 
Preſents to and-princely manner. And when they found him 
1 pinched for money, they, in 1207, made the king 
1207. a preſent of 300 l. and paid him 200 marks to be 
excuſed the 15th impoſed upon merchants, and 
10001. towards his expedition againſt the Scots. 
Some accounts date the commencement of the 
mayoralty of the city of London in this ſame year, 
But Sir Richard Baker places it in the tenth year 
of King John's reign. 
Diſpute There having been a great ſcarcity of corn, 


ev — and bread very dear, the ſheriffs would not per- 


veyor. mit 


ticul; 
after 
were 
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ment 
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ment 


fidel! 
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mit the king's purveyors to carry off a quantity A. D. 


of corn they had bought in London; which ſo en- 
raged the king, that he ſent a poſitive command 
to the thirty-five members, of which the city coun- 
cil was then compoſed, to degrade and impriſon 


the ſaid ſheriffs. They yielded to the king's 


command: but, upon the ſaid council's effectu- 
ally convincing the king, by a deputation, that 
the ſheriffs thus acted purely to prevent an inſur- 


rection, which might have proved dangerous to 


the ſtate, his majeſty gave n for their diſ- 
charge. 


1207. 


The king's neceſſities increaſing by the intrigues Parliament 


of the church of Rome with his eccleſiaſtical ſub- 


at S-. Bride's, in the ſpot where Bridewell now 


ſtands, in which he exacted 100,0001. from the 


at St. 
Bride's. 


jects, his majeſty called a parliament at his palace 


clergy and religious houſes, and 40,0001. in par- 


ticular from the white friars or monks : and ſoon 
after the city of London and the reſt of the realm 
were laid under an interdict by the biſhops of 


London, Ely, and MWorceſter, the ES inſtru-/ 


ments of pope Innocent, 


Thus the city of London continued their attach- The Lon- 


ment to their lawful ſovereign with their uſual] 


doner's for- 
ſake the 


fidelity, and with a reſolution to ſupport him with king. 


their lives and fortunes, in all juſt and conſtitu- 
tional meaſures, againſt foreign power. But the 
weakneſs of the king put him upon ſuch meaſures 
that ſoon alienated the affections of his faithful 


ſubjects ; ; and obliged his loyal Londoners to join 


with 
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A. D. wick the barons in the defence of _ national i in. Rober 
. tereſt. ö of the 
Exchequer The firſt 200 gh tis difpteaſare was £0 remove conte 
removed che exchequer from Londen to Northampton. And his fic 
don. the public ſafety growing every day more dubious, WM Hi 
the citizens thought it incumbent upon them to MW corive 

put their city in a better poſture of defence. For cathe( 

A. D. which purpoſe, in the year 1221, they began to before 

| pn de ſtrengthen their walls with a deep ditch, 200 feet ſubjee 
round the Wide, which was finiſhed in two years; being to the 
walls. ſomewhat retarded by an extraordinary accident to pa) 
Great fire. Of fire on London- Bridge, about four years after for ta 
the bridge had been finiſhed, on the 1oth of To 

A. D. Ful, A. D. 1212. in the night, which began in to va 
1212. Southwark; where taking hold of 87. Mary Overy's, ful Z 
then called Our Lady of the Canons, communicated moun 

the flames, by a ſtrong ſouth wind, to the north the m 

end of the bridge, which interrupted the paſſage, confir 

and ſtopt the return of the multitude that had run ties, : 

from London to extinguiſh the fire in Soutbꝛvark: giſtrat 


and while the confuſed multitude were attempting ſelf th 


to force a paſſage through the flames at the north follow 
end of the bridge, the fire broke out at the ſouth * 
Three end alſo. Thus they were encloſed between two « ing 
r= oil raging fires; and above gooo people periſhed © by 
either in the flames, or were drowned by over- « bar, 


loading the boats that ventured to their aſſiſtance. « chu 

Bridge da- The bridge was greatly damaged, and a great to 
maged. part of the city was conſumed, 3 
Baynard's The next token of his diſpleaſure was his com- 8 "M 
caſtle de- 0 have 
| fioyed, mand to deſtroy Baynard's Caſtle, at the ſouth Rabbi 5 
end of Thames-Street; and ba: Rately palace of. whim: 
Faber Vo! 
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Nobert Fitatuuter, caſtallain and ſtandard-bearer A. D. 
of the city, who, Having taken part with the male- - 
content barons, and refuſed to give ſecurity for 
his fidelity to the King, had fled into France. 

His miajeſty then, A. D. 1213, ſummoned a'Conven- 
convention of the ſtates of the kingdom at Si. Paul's gan ot, = 
cathedral, where he made, or rather renewed, Paul's. 
before Niebolas the pope's legate, his infamous — - 
ſubjection of his crown, which he had before made 
to the pope, before his legate Panduiph; and agreed 
to pay an extraordinary ſum of money to the pope 
for taking off the national interdict. | | 

To raiſe that money his majeſty had FIR Ts thee. 
to various expedients ; amongſt which his faith- „ig marks 
ful Londoners were to feel their ſhare, which a- Ting, 
mounted to the ſum of 2000 marks. But, to allay 
the murmurs of the citizens, he granted them a 
confirmation of their ancient rights and immuni- 
ties, and the privilege of chuſing their chief ma- 
giſtrate from among themſelves, reſerving to him- 
ſelf the nomination: of a 8 only, in the 
following charter: 

“ John, by the grace of God, King &c. greet- k. John's 
ing. Know ye, that we have granted, and (pa 
e by this our preſent᷑ writing we do confirm, to our 
* barons. of our city of London, That they may 
© chuſe to thetniſelves every year a MAYOR; who 
to us may be faithful, diſcreet, and fit for the 


* He, tor 4 large ſam of money, ** the Few: liberty 
to have a kind of high- -prieſt;z which patent was made to one 
Rabbi Jacob of London, durante vita, for his life, and conveyed 
to him a ſupelintendency over all the Feavs in England. 


Vol. I. = * g- 
3 | 


Barons 
war. 
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„ government of the city; ſo as, when he ſhal} 


e be choſen, to be preſented unto us, or our 
« juſtice (if we ſhall not be preſent) and he ſhall 
« ſwear to be faithful to us: and that it ſhall be 


„ lawful to them, at the end of the year, to 


« amove him, and to ſubſtitute another, if they 
« will; or the ſame to retain, ſo as he be preſent- 


* edunto us, or our juſtice, if we ſhall not be pre- 


<« ſent. We have granted to the ſame our barons, 
< and by this our preſent charter confirmed, that 
% they well and in peace, freely, quietly, and 
« wholly, have all their liberties, which hitherto 


they have uſed, as well in the city of Landon 
as without, and as well by water as by land, 


<« and in all other places; ſaving to us our chamber- 
« lainſhip. Wherefore we will and ſtreightly com- 
* mand; That our aforeſaid barons, of our afore- 
“ ſaid city of London, may chuſe unto themſelves 
« a mayor of themſelves, in manner and form 
<« aforeſaid: and that they may have all the afore- 
e ſaid liberties well and in peace, wholly and fully, 


<< with all things to the ſaid liberties appertaining, 
« as is aforeſaid. Witneſs &c. dated I gth ay; 


* in the 16th year of our reign.” 
Bur this not correſponding with the reſt of his 
actions, the barons and chief men of the kingdom, 


having raiſed a potent army, repaired to London; 


and in the New Temple (where now are the inns of 
court of that-name) peremptorily demanded of the 
king the re- eſtabliſnment of King Edward's laws, 
and all the rights and privileges contained in the 
charter of King ſcary I. which, after time allowed 

"+ et 


a 


| mediately ſecured the city gates, plundered the 


That the city of London ſhall have all its an- 
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for conſideration, Fohn rejected with indignation : A. D. 
and the barons repaired to their army, reſolved . 
to obtain that juſtice and right by force, which 

was not to be otherwiſe enpeſted; 

Their army was encamped at Bedford. But the Gain the 
barons thought it neceſſary to gain the Londoners nn, 
into their party. A negociation was ſet on foot 
for that purpoſe; and ſucceeded. The barons 
marched with that diligence and ſecrecy, that they 
entered Aldgate in the morning of the 24th of 
May, before the king, who was lodged in the 
tower of London, heard of their approach from 
their laſt encampment at Ware. The army im- 


houſes of the royaliſts and Fews, the latter of 
which they demoliſhed: and with the ſtones of theſe 
ruins they repaired the city walls: they alſo got 
ready their military engines, and laid ſiege to the 
tower. : 

Nothing now could anſwer the king's end but King's dif. 
difimulation. Which he managed fo artfully, TI 
that an accommodation was propoſed and accept- 
ed, Commiſſioners were appointed by both par- 
ties: and they agreed upon that fundamental] 2 
charter of our preſent happy conſtitution, called — * 
Macna CAR TA, and the charter of foreſts. London. 
In the former of which it was expreſly ſtipulated, con 

5, 
© cient privileges and free cuſtoms, as well by 
* land as by water,” And both thoſe charters 
were ſolemnly ratified at Runnemead, near Staines, 
in Adler. : BE : 
K 2 However, 
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A. D. However, this was ſo far from being a ſecurity ta 
121. the people, that it will be an everlaſting example, 
that princes are not always ſincere, nor to be bound 
by a roll of parchment. London, and the whole 
nation, were contented, and reſolved to obcy 
their king under the conditions of theſe charters. 
But John ſought an opportunity and means to op- 
preſs and to puniſh his ſubze&s; who had forced 
thoſe conceffions from him, which they inſiſted 
upon as their 3irthright. He applied to the pope 
for an abſolution from his oath given to his ſubjects; 
and by promiſing to reward his adherents with 
the eſtates of rich barons, he ſoon found himſelf 
at the head of a vaſt army of ſoldiers of fortune, 
who flocked to his ſtandard from Flay 7. Bra- 
bant, Normandy, Poidtou, and Gaſcuunx. 

Barons ex- The barons, not able to keep the field againſ 
cats. 4 ſo great a power, retreated within the walls of 
London. And now the Londoners, who ſo lately 
had been excommunicated by the pope for adher- 
ing to their ſovereign, in defence of their national 
conſtitution and the dignity of the crown, were 
again interdicted, together with the barons, for op- 

poſing arbitrary power and a foreign army: 
 Spiritof But the Londoners treated this cenſure with con- 
doners, tempt: they rung the bells, ſaith Matt. Paris, all 
over the city; and they ſaid, the bull of excom- 
munication had been procured upon a falſe fug- 
_ geſtion, which made it void: and beſides, that 
the pope had nothing to do in ſecular matters; 
for our Saviour conveyed nothing but fpiritual 
Juriſdiction to St. Peter, and his ſucceſſors, And 

after- 
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afterwards they added, Theſe people, who un- 
« derſtand griping and ſimony, much better than 
« the grounds of war, will needs make them- 
« ſelves abſolute by their ſpiritual authority, and 
& domineer . the world with their excommu- 
4 nications.“ 
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The i was 2 of al the open a 3 K. John 
and ravaged and deſtroyed the lands «of all his estens 


opponents: and at laſt marched with an intention 
to ſtorm the city of London, and detiver it up to 
his foreign adventurers to be ſacked and ſpoiled. 


London. 


In this ſituation, where nothing but plunder, Londoners 


deſtruction, and ſlavery, was to be expected from 


propoſal of the barons, to offer the crown ta 
Lewis, the French king's eldeſt ſon, in caſe. he 
would bring ſufficient force to preſerve them from 
din, and ſwear to maintain them in their ancient 


call in 
Lewis. 


King Jobn, the Londoners not only agreed to the 


laws, rights and privileges : but when the king's ET 


forces approached, they opened their gates to fight 


him, chuſing to die in the field, rather than periſh 


within their walls. Of which King Joby was 
foon convinced by the rough treatment of his ad- 
vanced party, who were entirely routed, with num- 


bers killed and wounded, amongſt whom was 


their general and his\majeſty thought it more 
his intereſt to march off, than to riſque a general 
engagement with the brave and reſolute Londoners. 
So powerful was London at this time, that they 
were able not only thus to defend themſelves 
againſt the king in poſſeſſion of all other parts of 
the 2 ; but to fit out a fleet to protect the 

* 3 trade 
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5 D. trade and navigation of the mouth of the Thames, loſs 

. that deſtroyed or took 65 ſhips that belonged to frot 

2 numerous fleet of pirates; who, taking advan- ſelf 

tage of the weakneſs of the government, and the blo 

civil war, infeſted the coaſt, trea 

Lewis accepted the invitation : and hearing of con 

the bravery of the Londoners, he ſent a meſſenger whe 

with congratulations, promiſes, and encourage- Care 

ments; and ſoon after followed with an army, on city 

1 board 600 fhips. Lewis diſembarked with his the 

i ang ar- forces at Sandwich; in his march reduced the ca- by 

London. ſtle of Rocheſter z and, being ſafely arrived at Lon- deb 

A. D, don, he received the homage and fealties of the IM 

1216. barons and citizens: and he ſwore to reſtore good Lon 

laws, and their loſt eſtates. of | 

| Hure The Londoners never departed from this engages | thrc 
of the Lon- | 

doners. ment. But upon the demiſe of King John, the 

_ William, Earl of Pembroke, who took the part of To C 

| Henry his ſon, and had him crowned, prevailed ſerv 

with 40 of the barons to deſert their protector mer 

Lewis, and to ſubmit to the young king. This prin 

defection, with the decreaſe of the French army, con 

in a long courſe of hard ſervice, obliged Lewis to of n 

agree to a truce. In which time he went to France, tow 

and returned with freſh ſupplies to London. 3 

Their cou- The king's troops had already taken the field, and 

1 and fat down before the caſtle of Mount Sorel, reig 

in Leiceſterſhire. For whoſe relief he detached 10t! 
20,000 ' regular troops, and 600 knights, who 

obliged the Earl of Chefter to raiſe the ſiege. -I1 


They marched then to Lincoln; where they were 
defeated by the king's foxces. Which, with the 
5 71 8 8 loſs 


as * 


o 1 
WE: i 


— ER 
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x loſs of a powerful ſupplyscut off at ſea by. a fleet A. P. 
J from the cinque ports, obliged Lewis to ſhut him- N 
- ſelf up in London. And though he was there 
0 blocked up both by land and water, he would not 

treat of peace without ſuch conditions, as were 
f conſiſtent with his honour, and the ſafety of thoſe, 8 
r who invited him over; and in particular, he took Genero- 
" care that the ancient rights and privileges of the ths 
n city ſhould be confirmed. The Londoners, on 
8 their part, gratefully acknowledged this generoſity 
„by lending him 5000 marks, to diſcharge his : 
h debts, before he departed for France. 
0 In which affair it plainly appears, That the 
| Londoners were looked upon to carry the balance 

of power in this kingdom; that they. did not 
5 throw off their allegiance, but were compelled by 
. the iniquitous and ruinous meaſures of the king 8 
f£ MW do defend their liberty and property; that ſelf- pre- 
| ſervation juſtified their joining with the chief 
r men of the nation to call in a powerful foreign 
5 prince to their aſſiſtance; and that they acted 
. conſiſtent, with juſtice and honour, and the' laws 
5 of nations, by their conſtant fealty and . 
towards him to the laſt. 


According to Sir R. Baker, the liſt of mayors Liſt of 


mayors. 


. and ſheriffs, from their commencement in this 
reign, ſtands thus: 


ö 

f 10th yn Henry Fitz- Alwin, firſt leer. 

) ' Peter Duke, Thomas Neal, ſheriffs. 

. 31th. Henry Fitz-Alwin, mayor. | 
a dei B12 Peter le Joſue, Will. Blounde, ſheriffs. 
: DES K 4 - 12th. 
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A. D. aach Jobn. Henry Fitz- Alwin, mayor. 
* Adam V, pitley, Stephen le Graſs, ſherifts, 
13th. Henry Fitz-Alwin, mayor, 
= Fobn Fitz-Peter, Jobn Garland, ſheriff, 
14th, Henry Fitz- Alwin, mayor. 
= Randolph Hland, Conſtantine Joſue, 
ſheriffs. 
1th. Roger Fitz. Alvin, mayor. 


Martin Fitz- Alice, Peter Bate, ſneriffs. 


1 _—_ Roger 'Fitz- Alwin, mayor, 


Solomon Baſing, Hugh Baſi "2s ſheriffs, 


17th, William Hardel, mayor. 


Jobn Travers, Andreu Newland, ſheriffs, | 


K. Henry . Peace thus happily eſtabliſhed, A. D. 1219, 
received 
into the the Londoners received the young king into their 
231 city with all public demonſtrations of joy. But 
this was not ſufficient to wipe off the diſlike the 
court had conceived againft them. 


Purevaſe In the year 1218, King Henry III. exacted a 


of rights ne of 40 marks for ſelling a ſort of cloth, not 


g. D. two yards within the lifts; and a fifteenth of 


1218. the citizens perſonal eſtates, for the enjoyment 


of their ancient rights and privileges, 


| Foreſtof From this year we may date the right which 


— the city enjoys to thoſe lands, which they pur- 


chaſed out of the foreſt of Middleſex, and built 
Newgate partly thereon, it being then disforeſted. And at 


repaired at 


theexpence the ſame time, the king wrote to the ſheriffs of 
aun. Tondun to repair the priſon of Newgate; ordering, 
hat the money diſburſed by them ſhould be allow- 

ed in their accounts, By which it ſhould eh 

5 5 That 


prize. 
the ti. 


leſs, 2 


ings. 

of art 
put to 
comm 
and by 


a grea 


troubl 
ed do) 
abbot. 
into &| 
rey, t! 
his ſet 
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| That the gaol of Newgate was not then under the 
direction of the city. 
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A. D. 
1220. 


The next token of diſpleaſure was, a — Tokens of 


| tion for foreign merchants to depart the city by 
Michaelmas-day, 1220; which drew 30 marks 
from the Anſeatic company of the Stezlyard, to 
have ſeiſin of their guild or hall, in Thames 
ſireet. 

But it was the wreſtling match a at St, Giles in the 
Fields, that brought on their greateſt burden. In 
the year 1221, on St. James's day, the citizens of 
London having carried off the victory from the 
people of Weſtminſter, and other neighbouring 
villages; the ſteward of the abbot of Meſtminſter, 


meditating revenge againſt the. Londoners, pro- 
poſed another wreſtling match with them on the 


1ſt of Auguſt next enſuing, and gave a ram for the 
prize, The citizens reſorted to the ſame place at 
the time appointed, in great numbers, defence- 
leſs, and without ſuſpicion of any perfidious deal- 


the king's 
diſplea- 


A. D. 


1221. 


ings. But they were ſet upon by a great number Riot in | 


of armed men, wounded, cruelly handled, and 
put to flight, This chrew the city into a great 
commotion. The popolace breathed revenge, 
and by the inſtigation of Conſtantine Fitz- Arnulph, 


a great favourer of Lewis's: party during the late 


troubles, they proceeded to Veſiminſter, and pull- 
ed down the houſes both of the ſteward and the 


abbot. And hearing that the abbot was come 


Into the city with his nnen to Philip Dawb- 


ney, 3 king's council, they purſued him, beat 


his ſervants * took away twelve of his 


horſes, 


Weſtmin» 
er. 
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1 
puniſhed 


for it. 


Parliament 
interpoſes 


1 
0 „ 
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horſes, and would have avedered him alſo, had 


not the abbot eſcaped by the backdoor, . a 
ſhower of ſtones, to the water fide. 
Hubert de Bury, then chief juſticiary, ſummon- 


ed the mayor and many principal citizens to attend 
him in the tower of London, when the ſtorm was 


abated; and enquiring of them for the authors 


of the late riot, Conſtantine, the ring-leader, bold- 
ly anſwered, 
done no more than what they ought; and that 


That he was one; that they had 


« they were reſolved to ſtand by what they had 
done, let the conſequence be what it would.” 
In which he was ſeconded by his nephew and one 
Geoffery. And the juſticiary, having diſmiſſed all 
the reſt, detained: thoſe three, and ordered them 
to be hanged next morning ; though Conſtantine 
offered 15000 marks for his pardon. Then re- 


pairing into the city with a ſtrong guard, Hubert 


cauſed the hands and feet of moſt of the principal 
rioters, he could ſeize, to be cut off. All which 
was executed without any legal proceedings or 
form of trial. After theſe arbitrary and inhu— 
man ſeverities, he degraded. the mayor and all 
the magiſtrates, placed a cuſtos over the city, and 
obliged 30 perſons of his own chuſing, (and in 
caſe of mortality to be filled up with other per- 
ſons of worth) to become ſecurities for the good 
behaviour of the whole city. And they were be- 
ſides obliged to pay the king ſeveral thouſand 
marks, before they could obtain a reconciliation. 
Theſe arbitrary proceedings againſt London be- 
ing canvaſſed by the eee of the nation, 
: which 
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d which aſſembled in parliament in 1224, they be- K. P. 

a gan to be uneaſy for themſelves, and addreſſed 82 5 
his majeſty, that he would pleaſe to confirm the 3 

n- charter of liberties, which he had ſworn to ob- 

id ſerve. And the court not being in a condition to 

as quarrel with the whole nation, we find that King 46,009 

rs Henry III. confirmed Macna CHARTA in full confirmed. 

d. parliament, A. D. 1225, at Veſiminſier. In the 

d ninth article of which, all the ancient rights and 

at privileges of the city of London are ratified. His 

ad Wl majeſty alſo exempted the Londoners from proſe- 

. cutions for burels, i. e. liſted cloth; and granted 


ne the commonalty of the city a right to have a 

all common ſeal. 

m But as ſoon as King Henry III. aſſumed the London 
ne reins of government, he extorted from the citi- Ling 3 
e. zens of London 5000 marks; becauſe they had Ks. 


11 WML lent Lewis that ſum. And under the pretence or 
al colour of granting them five charters, he ob- 
ch Wl liged them to Pay a fifteenth. of _ perſonal 
or eſtates. : 
u- - Thefirſt (dated 18 Feb. anno reg. I. 10 of theſe 
all charters, is no more than a recital or exemplifica- 
ad tion of King John's charter, granting and con- 
in firming unto the citizens of London the ſheriffwick 
- WH of London and Middleſex *, The ſecond, (dated 
od 18 Feb, anno reg. II.) is a recital or exemplifica- 
tion of King John's charter, granting and con- 
nd firming to the citizens of London the election of a 
= mayor *. The third, (Gavel 18 _ atin, reg. II.) 


n * See this 4 on page 121. 
7 
© See this charter on page 129. 
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zs a recital or exemplification of King Jabn's char- 


ter, granting and confirming unto the citizens of | 


London the conſervacy of the rivers Thames and 
Medway. The fourth, (dated 16 March, anno 
reg. II.) is a recital of the charters of King 
Henry I. and King Henry II. concerning acquittal 
of murder, pleadings, toll, recovery of debts, 
right of hunting, and releaſement from &ridtol, 
ebildwite, jereſgive, and ſcotale . But the fifth 
was a grant to the citizens of London and others, 
who had lately purchaſed lands in the disforeſted 
warren of Staines, in Middleſex, in theſe words: 
« Henry, by the grace of God, &c. Know ye, 
that we have granted, and by this preſent char- 
«« ter confirm, for us and our heirs, unto, &c. frees 
„ holders, and to all the county of Middleſax, that 
« all the warren of Staines, with the appurtenan- 
«. ces, be unwarrened and disforeſted for ever; 
«« ſo that all the aforeſaid, and their heirs and 
& ſucceſſors, may have all liberties and benefit of 
« warren and foreſt, in the aforeſaid warren; 
„ wherein they may till or plough all their lands, 
« and cut all their woods and diſpoſe of the ſame 
at their will, without the view or contradiction 
« of our warreners or foreſters, and all their mi- 
ae. niſters : and within the which, no warrener or 
4 foreſter, or juſtice of our foreſt, ſhall or may 
any thing meddle with their lands or woods; 
15 Beitber with their TO ns or corn; 


2 see this PLOTS on page 115 and page 121, , 
See this charter on page 103. N 
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« neither by any ſummons or diſtreſs, ſhall eauſe a D. 


« them, their heirs or ſucceſſors, to come before 
our juſtices of the foreſt or warreners, by oc- 


| ® cafion of the lands and tenements ſituate in 


«. thoſe parts where the ſaid warreners were wont 


to be; but that they, and their heirs. and ſuc- 


4 ceſſors, and their lands and tenements contained 
jn the parts, be quit and free from all exactions, 
% occaſions, demands and attachments, and of 


4 all things which belong to warrens er foreſts. 
„ Wherefore we will and ſtedfaſtly command, 


« that all the aforeſaid, holding lands and tene- 
ments within the ſaid parts, and their heirs and 
« ſucceflors for ever, have the aforeſaid liberties 
and freedoms; and that their lands and tene- 
© ments aforeſaid be unwarrened and disforefted 
* for ever, and quit. from all things, which either 
% to warren ot foreſt, warreners or foreſters, per- 
“ tain, Witneſs, &c. 18 Aug. anno reg. II.“ 
At the fame time, Stote affirms that the king 
granted, that each ſheriff ſhould have two clerks 
and two ſerjeants. But upon what authority, or 
for what reaſon, does not appear; for certainly, as 
the right of chuſing ſheriffs was:now and had been, 
long a chartered privilege of the city, the king 
had no right to. interfere with the management 
of the ſheriffs office; and the ſheriffs had the ſole 
right to appoint ſuch officers or miniſters, as they 
thought neceflary and ' expedient to execute that 


truſt, with which they were charged by their fellow 


Citizens, and hgh which they: were accountable. 
Ea Shes rag bad 11 | There» 
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Therefore, I rather am of opinion, that theſe 
officers were appointed by the ſheriffs themſelves. 
The great ſums paid by the city for theſe pre- 
tended favours, which were their natural chartered 
and covenanted rights, did not ſatisfy him. For, 
before two years were fully elapſed, he demanded 
a very large ſum by way of ranſom, i. e. to re- 
deem the king's favour, which was called a tallage, 


collected partly by poll-tax, and partly by a diſcre- 


tionary rate upon every ward. It never perſpired 
what the identical ſum amounted unto ; but con- 
ſidering the populouſneſs of the city, and that 
ſome of the principal citizens were rated at ten 
and twelve marks a head, and others at forty, and 
one William Fitz. Adams at 1005s. it muſt have 
been immenſe. Yet this did not fatiate the ven- 
geance of the court. For the Londoners, two 
years after, were compelled to purchaſe the king's 


favour with 20,0001. and this in the midſt of 


their. diſtreſs by a fire that conſumed 2 greateſt 
part of the city. 

lt was generally thought that all theſe oppreſſive 
meaſures againſt the city of London, were adviſed 
or prompted by Hubert de Bury, their cruel and 
implacable enemy. But by an extraordinary turn 
of affairs, this Hubert was ' diſgraced, and fled to 
the priory of Merton for ſanctuary, to ſkreen him- 
ſelf from juſtice ; when the king demanded an 


account of his receipts and diſburſements relating 


to the public. This fo exaſperated King Henry, 
that he commanded proclamation to be made in 
_— that all perſons who had any complaint 
again} 
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againſt the ſaid Hubert, ſhould immediately apply A. D. 
to him for juſtice ; which gave them an opportu- 
nity to accuſe him of his arbitrary and illegal 
proceedings in the caſe of Conſtantine Filz- Ar- 
nulpb. | 

The year 1235 is cn for the origin of Sheriffs 
the payment or tender of ſix horſe ſhoes, with the 3 
nails thereunto belonging, by the ſheriffs of Lon- 
don and Middleſex, at the time of their ſwearing 


into their office before the chief baron of the ex- 


4 


chequer; and this cuſtom ariſeth from the poſſeſſion 


of a piece of ground in the Strand, within the pariſh 

of $7. Clement Danes, to which they have a right 

by a grant from Walter de Bruin, a farrier, who, 

in this year, purchaſed the ſame of the crown for 

erecting a forge, on condition of paying the ſaid 

number of ſhoes and nails annually into the ex- 

chequer. 25 
King Henry, after the N of him: mar- King's ſo- 

nage with Eleanor, at Canterbury, made their ſo- 2328 

lemn entrance into London, A. D. 1236, and were don. 

met on their way by the mayor, aldermen, and A. D. 

citizens, to the number of 360, on horſeback, . 

robed in ſilk richly embroidered, each carrying 

a gold or ſilver cup in his hand, in token of the 

office of chief butler. The ſtreets, through 

which they paſſed, were adorned in the moſt ele- 

gant manner, with rich ſilks, pageants, and a 

variety of pompous ſhews; and at night the city 

was illuminated in a very grand manner. But 

neither theſe, or others at the birth of a prince, 

in 1239, which. rejoicings were no leſs extraordi- 


= 
1237. 


Cardinal 
Otho's de- 
crees. 


HisTORY: and Sunn of 
nety 43 for muſie and daneings filled the Rreets by 
day; and their illuminations were very brilliant 


by night; could engage the king's affections. 


In the year 1237, about the end of June, Car- 


dinal Otbo, ſent legate by the pope into England, 


at the king's inſtance, arrived: at Zondon, which 
greatly diſguſted the barons; who: charged his 
majeſty with inconſtancy in his counſels, with act- 
ing by the advice of a cabal; with revoking his 


grants, and with a breach of faich. Ocho held 2 


council on the octave of St. Martin, in St. Paul's 
cathedral, Landen. At the meeting of which, 


the legate obtained a guard of 200 men, planted 
- privazely about: the church, to defend him againſt 


thoſe: clergy who were pluraliſts) or illegitimate; 
fiom whom he wan made to>expeft rough treat- 
ment,. in cafe he ſtould proceed againſt them with 
ſeverity. In this council, amongſt other decrees 
. aboutecclefiaſtical- matters; it was ordaitied, That 


all candidates for orders ſhould paſs a proper teſt: 


| 5 and none enter into the ſacerdotal function, who 
lie under any blemiſh or ; deft&t with reſpect to 


DiſgPace 
of the 
Oxonians. 


A. D. 


their birth, learning or morals. The 22d, canon 


puts biſhops in mind of their duty and character; 


and in particular exhorts them co reſidenct at their 
cathedrals, and to preach, cc. 
The citizens of London neut "_ were witneſſes 
of a great indignity ſhewn towards the Oxonians, 
who were obliged to walk in a body from Cbrap- 


1238. ide to Durbam · bouſe, in the Strand and there in 


a ſubmiſſive manner, barefoot, diſrobed of - their 


upper habit, and unchvered, to-afki the pope's 
5 | legate „ 


preſerv 
vey off 
of goo 
all oye! 
ſaid toy 
wall of 
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ö legate's pardon, for a fray in their univerſity; in A. D. 

, which the legate's brother, the clerk of his 
kitchen, happened to be killed, by an arrow hot 


e by a welch clergyman. 
, The king's diſlike to the city appeared now King dil 
1 more and more : fot he granted a mandamus to — 20 ' 


y chuſe Symond Fitz-Mary a ſheriff; and not only 
* degraded William Joyner, the new mayor, for not 


g obeying that mandamus, but commanded the citi- 
ens to proceed to a new election of a chief ma- 
3 giltrate. They obeyed, and choſe Gerard Batt ; 
„ in whoſe mayoralty Henry pretended to be recon- 
d ciled to the city, in order to get them to ſwear 
t Wl fealty to his new born ſon Edward, in the year 
4 1240, And at the ſame time his majeſty expend- Tower of 
„d 12,000 marks in additional fortifications to the paired, * 
h tower of London. This was done to over-awe 
7 the citizens, and to make them more readily ſub- 
_ mit to his exactions; and conſiſted of a ſtone 
: Wl pate, bulwark, &c. at the weſt entrance or ſide. 
o Wl He commanded many other things to be done to 
0 Wl preſerve the old works, eſpecially gutters to con- 
N vey off the rain water, and good and deep alures, 


3 We good and ſtrong timber, and to be well leaded 
r al over; to whiten the chapel of Sr. Jobn in the 
ſaid tower; and to whiten the outſide of the old 
wall of the ſquare tower: from which time it was 
called the Y/hite Tower. He alſo began a ditch 
round the bulwark called the Lion's Tower, built 
by King Henry I. to lodge foreign animals, which 
had been preſented to him by the Emperor Fre- 
Vo. I. =” deric, 
4 


King ge. The king paying a vilit to his foreign domini- 
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A. D. geric, in the year 1235. But this ditch was not The 
18 finiſhed till the reign of King Edward IJ. moth 
St. Paul's This ſame year is alſo remar kable for the con- the k 


5 fined. fecration of S-. Paul's cathedral, in OZober, by Matt] 
Roger biſhop of London, which bad been rebuild- N. 
ing from the time of biſnop Mauricius, who began years, 
this work under Villiam the Conqueror. | his bes 


Battchoſen In the year 1241, Batt being thought a fa WM wy, ti 
Led be” vourite of the king, was rechoſen mayor. But Ml of the 
3 when preſented to him at Woodſtock for accept. WM pardor 
1241. ance, Batt was rejected, on an information that valid. 
he had extorted money from bakers, brewers, Ml yige at 
victuallers, &c. So that the citizens were ob- the cir 
liged to proceed to a new election of a mayor; 
| ' when their choice. fell upon Roger de Bargay, or 
Part of the Raynold Bongay, 2s in ſome records. But they 
down, had the ſatisfaction this year, to ſee the new 
apartments in the tower fall down; which, it had 
been ſaid, were intended as fo many. priſons, for 
thoſe Londoners as dared to repine at their ill treat- 
ment by the court, and contend for their juſt 

rights and liberties, 
Greatflood The Thames, in the year 1242, overflowed its 
he banks at Lambeth, and laid the land under-water 


_ ſix miles, and did great damage. 
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3 Jugs ons, demanded a very large loan of the city, 
which was exacted upon the citizens at the dilcre- 
tion of his officers. Yet, as if they grew more 
affectionate by oppreſſion, the Londoners at his 
return received him in a moſt pompous manner, 


; and preſented him vith gifts of great value. 
The 


* 
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The fame regard was ſhewn to Beatrix the queen's A. P. 
mother, and her daughter Cincia, bride to Richard "I 
the king's brother ; at whoſe wedding-dinner, ſays 
Matthew Paris, were 30000 diſhes. 

Walter Buckerel, who had been baniſhed twenty: 28 
years, and received the King's pardon long before 
his return, having been permitted to reſide in Lon- 
don, the king made a handle of it to ſqueeze out 
of the citizens 1500 marks; pretending that the 
pardon, being granted in his minority, was not 


| valid. And though his majeſty, before his next 


viſit abroad, came to St. Paul's, and graciouſly bid 

the citizens adieu, he made them pay dear for 

this condeſcenſton at his return next year, A. D. 

145, when he made a freſh demand of 1000 A. D. 
marks; and foon after ſeized upon the city liber- k, 
ties, and degraded the magiſtrates for giving falſe 5 
judgment againft Margaret Veil, a poor widow: ties ſeized. 
On which occafion his majeſty appointed William 
Haverel and Edward of Weſtminſter, cuſtodes. In 

this ſame year is dated the purchaſe of Qucenbitbe Queenbithe 
fom the king's brother, Richard earl of Cormuall, * eg. 
by the mayor and commonalty of London, on con- 
lition-of paying to the faid earl, his heirs and 
ſucceſſors for ever, a quit-rent of 50 l. per annum: 
which purchaſe was confirmed by a charter from 
king Henry III. which, having recited the faid 
Ovenant, concludes, We therefore, allowing 
* and approving the ſaid covenant, do, for us 
and our heirs, grant and confirm the ſame. 
© Witneſs, &c,” Dated 26 Feb. an. reg. 21. 
| Es for 


Tothill 
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A.D. for which record the citizens paid fifteen caſks of 
. 
Parlia- The pope alſo A his exactions, till the 
* parliament, which met in 1247, took them into 


ters to the 
pope, ſeal- conſideration, and ſent letters, ſealed with the ſeal 


N of the city of London, on that occaſion, to the pope 
= and his conclave. 
The ſame year, on the 1 3th of February, Links 
Earth. and parts adjacent were greatly damaged by a 
quake, terrible earthquake. | 


Henry's continual extravagancies determined the 

parliament to grant no more aid for ſuch purpoſes. 

He then diſſolved them, and was mean enough 

to think of ſelling or pawning the crown jewels, 

&c. and being told that he might diſpoſe of them 

Riches of in London, his majeſty replied, © That the clown- 
London. cc iſh Londoners, who call themſelves barons, and 
«* abound in all things, are an immenſe treaſure 
« of themſelves; and further, that it was his 
* opinion, if the treaſure of Auguſtus Ceſar were 
< to be ſold, the city of London could purchaſe it.” 
However he took another method with them: 
. He granted an annual fair to be held at 2. othil, 
_ Weſtminſter, with ah injunction to the citizens of 
London to carry on no commerce, during the time 

of that fair, either within or without doors. To 
ſuppreſs or recall which grant, he brought the 
Londoners to pay him a large ſum without any 
Extortions Value for it. And his tyranny towards them in 


particular came to ſuch a pitch, that in Chri/imas, 
1249, his majeſty came and lived upon them, 


begged large new-year's-gifts of them, and, after 
| his 
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of his removal from thence, he compelled them to A. P. 
pay 20001. and encouraged his ſervants to take 49. 
ne goods out of the citizens ſhops by force. 

When it grew ſo evident that there was no end Citizens 
of Henry's tyranny; and that neither honour, juſ- Withdraw. 
tice, conſcience, religion, nor their dear-bought 
liberties, confirmed and ſworn to, were able to 
* prevent their being treated as the worſt of ſlaves, 
many of the moſt eminent citizens withdrew from 
buſineſs into the country. But the city being the King's dif- 
ne hopes of all his aid in the time of diſtreſs, the fulaüon. 
- king, alarmed at a reſolution, which might at 
oh length depopulate that reſource, had recourſe to 
ls, diſſimulation, A. D. 1250, ordered the city ma- A. D. 
em giſtrates to attend him at Meſtminſter, and there, 25 
-in the preſence of his nobility, n never more 
nd to oppreſs the citizens. 


na This appeaſed the fears of the citizens, and kept Italian uſu- 
ſe- 
his them in the city. But the king only ſought an rers proſe 
ere opportunity to ſtrike a more intolerable blow, and 
"WM to ſpoil them more. He began, in 1251, with A. D. 
1251. 


m the aan uſurers, who, under the name of being 
ll the pope's merchants, had carried on a long lucra- 
of tive and illicit trade of uſury with impunity. Henry 
mel ordered proſecutions againſt them: ſome were 
ol impriſoned; others took ſanctuary. But they were 
the at laſt permitted to reſume their deſtructive com- 
any merce, upon paying a conſiderable ſum to the 
in king. 

145 His majeſty then, having ſummoned the citi- Extortions 
em, 7£ns by proclamation to Weſtminſter, propoſed to 

fer them the undertaking of the holy war, and then 

his KY fined 


4 


* n 
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A. P. fined them in twenty marks of gold, or 200 in 
125" ſilver, becauſe they all, but three, dedined it. 


4k perday And, as a further mortification, he obliged them 


Kings to keep all the ſhops in the city ſhur, to go to the 

bear. fair at Tothill in the dead of winter; and to pay 
4d. a day for the maintenance of his white bear 
and its keeper in the tower of London. 

City pays Next year his majeſty ſecretly ordered his dome- 

ooomarks Ricks to breed a quarrel with the young citizens 
in their diverſions at the Quintin; and compelled 
the city to make ſatisfaction with a purſe of 1000 
marks. And then ordered the ſheriſfs to diſtrain 
the citizens by a writ of exchequer for the queer's 
gold. fp acct, 


Sheriffs to The king's precepts deſcended ſo low as to 


pay for the command the ſheriffs of London to proyide a muz- 
— 4 zle, an iron chain, and a cord, for the king's 
"}* white bear; and to build a ſtall, and to provide 
neceſlaries for the elephant and his keeper in the 

tower of London. | . 
About the ſame time a difference ariſing between 
Richard the king's brother and the Londoners con- 
cerning the exchange of certain lands, Richard, 
to be reyenged, accuſed the mayor of colluſive 
dealings with bakers in the weight of bread. 
City liber- For which the king ſeized upon the city liberties, 
ties ſeiaed. Gepoſed the mayor, and appointed a cuſtos, who 


Pays 1100 continued till the city had paid 600 marks to 


matks. Richard, and gog marks to the king, far the 
| following charter. 55 | 

ad charter. Henry, by the grace of God, &c. greeting. 
| „ Know ye, that we have granted, for us and our 

| | « heirs, 
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«© heirs, and confirmed it by this our preſent A. P. 
t charter, That our mayor and citizens of London 3 


C may have and hold all their liberties and free confirmed. 


4 cuſtoms, which they had in the time of King 
„ Henry our grandfather, and which they had by 


“ charters of our anceſtors kings of England, as 

« they more freely and better had the ſame, and 

ce they molt freely and fully have and uſe the ſame 

« for ever. Alſo we have granted to the ſaid Mayor, 
„citizens, that every mayor whom they ſhall — 
«* chuſe in our city of London (we being not at 

« Weſtminſter) they may yearly preſent to the 

e barons of our exchequer, that he may be ad- 
emitted by them as mayor; ſo notwithſtanding, 

<« at the next coming of us or our heirs to Ve- 

© minfier or London, he be preſented to us or our 

e heirs, and ſo admitted mayor. And we will 1. for the 
And command, for us and our heirs, that out 57 Paus, 
« of the farm of our city of London there be al- 

« lowed to out ſheriff of the ſaid city yearly, in 

e his ſaid account, 71. at our exchequer, for the 

&« liberty of St. Paul's, London. And that our Londoners 
« ſaid citizens, throughout all our dominions, dutof oll. 
« as well on this fide the ſea as beyond, be quit 

e of all toll and cuſtom for ever, as in the char- 

« ters of the aforeſaid kings is granted. And we 


& forbid; upon our dec e that none preſume 
PO p 


* henceforth ta vex or diſquiet the ſaid citizens, 


* contrary to this liberty and our grant. Wit- 
«nel; @c7::.: 
A. D. 1254, the mayor and. ſheriffs were com- Mayer 


committed 


muted to the Marſbalſea, for the arrears of the aid the Rar 
L 4 oranted {hilſea. 
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A.D. <a] towards the king's voyage into Gaſeoigny, 

1254. till they were paid, 

Notwithſtanding theſe oppreſſions, ow the 

* . king, next year, returned from Gaſcoigny, the 
Londoners congratulated him upon his ſafe arrival, 


Preſent to 


and preſented him with 1001. as uſual on ſuch 


occaſions. But his majeſty ſaid that was his right, 

and if they would merit his thanks, they muſt 

Another give him ſomething of greater value; which ſpeech 

+ produced a preſent of a yaluable piece of plate 
of curious workmanſhip. 


About this time the biſhop of Lander having 


leave from the ſheriffs to ſecure one John Gale, 
or Offrem, clerk, committed for the murder of a 

prior, a relation of the queen's, provided the biſhop 
would order a proper guard to take charge of him, 
which guard having ſuffered the priſoner to eſcape, 


the king, notwithſtanding the city magiſtrates 
and ſheriffs proved their innocence, ordered the 


ſheriffs to be impriſoned a month in tht tower; 


zooomarks and demanded 3000 marks of the city to expiate 
extorted. 


impriſoned ſeveral principal citizens, becauſe they 

B. D. did not pay the fine down. And in 1256 he de- 

1256. manded and obliged the city to pay a tallage of 
3 3000 marks more. 

City liber- In this ſame year he again ſeized the city liber- 


lies ized: ties, becauſe ſome of the citizens refuſed to pay 


a tax called the queen's gold, and made them pay 


Pays 400 400 marks for their redemption : and further the 
Marks: king ordered, that neither the mayor nor ſheriffs 
lect ſhould be ney to their offices, till the 


city 


their pretended crimez degraded the ſheriffs, and 


have 
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de Luca and Co. and then there was a tallage of 
500 marks exacted from the citizens. 


In the year following, A. D. 1257, we meet A. D. 
with an extraordinary narrative of a fact, that p. 


gave the court a great handle to exerciſe their cruſh the 
Lo ndon NETS, 


power upon the city; but it is related with very 
wide difference by divers authors. It was the 
affair of a roll of accuſations, againſt certain city 


magiſtrates, found at Windſor, during the king's 


reſidence in that caſtle, Fabian relates this to be 
a roll of fictitious crimes, and an unjuſtifiable arti- 
fice to oppreſs the Londoners; and that by means 
hereof the king ſqueezed large ſums from the par- 
ties accuſed. But Manwood and others repreſent 
that roll, which they ſay was found in the king 8 


wardrobe at Vindſor, ſealed with green wax, to 
hade been ſecretly dropt there by ſome diſcontented 


citizens, oppreſſed by their magiſtrates: in which 


vuvere contained many articles againſt the mayor 


and his counſellors, who had oppreſſed their fel- 
low- citizens with tallages and other ways. Where- 
upon the king, to come at the truth, commanded 
Jobn Manſel, one of his chief juſtices, to ſummon 
a folkmote at St. Paul's Croſs. Before whom the 
ſaid Manſe! read the ſaid roll; adding, that his 
majeſty would not ſuffer his city to be aggrieved, 

and that he deſired to know, who thoſe rich men 


were, that had been favoured in collecting the 


tallage; and who, among the poor, that had been 
oppreſſed ; and whether the mayor and his coun- 


own 


ſellors had applied any part of the tallages to their 


58 
city had diſcharged a debt of 5001. due to Luke 2 P. 


$00 marks 


— 
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A. D. own uſe. 
their wardmotes, and that there the men of every 
5 wafd:ſhould, in the abſence of the aldermen, ele& 


1257. 


. bol the king's council. 


* 
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He nil ordered- A derten to call 


thirty eſtx men before that time talliated; and that 
all theſe: ſhould on ſuch a day appear about one 
of the clock at St. Paul's, before him and others 
They were choſen and ap- 
peared accordingly. But when Manſel commanded 
them to make enquiry, and certify upon oath, 
concerning the ſaid articles of complaint, they re- 
fuſed; aledging that, according to the laws of the 
city, they ought not to be compelled to inquire 


any thing upon oath, except in caſes where life 


and member, and title of land, were concerned. 
Neither could the king's council by any argument 
prevail with them to make the inquiſition, | 
However the court determined to try an expe- 
dient to prevail with the citizens to aſſent to the 
oath propoſed againſt their liberties. The king 
ſent Michael Tony and Adam de Paſinger to farnmen 


the citizens at Guildhall, and in his name to aſſure 


the mayor and the people there aſſembled, that 
he did promiſe to preſerve all their liberties entire: 
but that, for the amendment of the city, it was 
his royal will, that an enquiry ſhould be made 
upon oath concerning the complaints aforeſaid, 
ſo that none might fall under his royal diſpleaſure, 
and the puniſhmeat of the laws, but the guilty on- 
ly; and that they might ſuffer without any damage 
to the public or commonalty, And theſe orators 
were ſeconded fo effectually by Manſel and others, 


that the people, not ooaligering the conſequences 
of 
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of ſuch a conſent, cried out yea, yea. Upon 


\ whiotr Manſel immediately ſeized the city into the 


kihg's hands; removed the mayor and chamben- 
lain from their offices, before conviction; delivered 


the cuſtody of the city to the conſtable of the 


tower; appointed new ſheriffs; and, having ſealed 


1257. 


up the tallage rolls, left them in the hands of e 
chamberlain, to be forth- coming upon his majeſt ys ws thikss 


command. 


Now the inquiſition began by * chirrp; Ur Toquiſition 
jurats of each ward; who, having finiſhed their en. 


interrogatories and anſwers, together with the 
mayor, ſheriffs, and aldermen, attend his majeſty 
at W̃ſtminſter; where all the aldermen were called 


by name, and four men of every ward appeared 


before the barons of the exchequer and other com- 
miſſioners; and Manſel informed Nicholas Batt, 
then mayor, and ſeveral others, that the king had 


reſolved to proſecute them for the oppreſſions and 


injuries done by them to the men of his city. 
And, having cauſed a part of the ſaid inquiſition 


to be read, Manſel concluded, “that the city Accuſation 


* was oppreſſed and deſtroyed by them and their 


* councils,” eſpecially in changing the manner 


of making the tallage; becauſe the laſt roll there- 
of had not been read, as uſual, before all the 
people, properly ſummoned; and that the mayor 
and his council had altered the roll at their plea- 
ſure, to ſkreen ſome people and to burthen others. 


The accuſed pleaded a diſcontinuance of the ncfence of 


the mags, 


3 | | corruptin 8 


cuſtom of reading the tallage-roll in Guildhall for ga 
Ken years: and flatiy denied the poſſibility of their 
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corrupting or falſifying the ſaid roll; becauſe it 
was made out by men choſen by the whole com- 
munity, and ſworn to do juſtice, and then ſealed 


with the common ſeal of the city. Therefore they 
offered to put themſelves upon trial by the laws 


and cuſtoms of the city. 

This offer was not ſatisfactory. Manſel did not 
like a city jury in ſuch a cauſe. Therefore the 
affair was next morning laid before the king in 
council; where Ralph Hardel and Nicholas Batt 
threw themſelves upon the king's mercy, with a 
ſalvo to the liberties of themſelves and their fellow- 
citizens. Then the king commanded the other (ix, 
accuſed of mal- practices, to be proſecuted for giv- 
ing bad counſel to the mayor Bait; by which there 
had been unjuſt tallages made, and weights and 
meaſures had been altered, without the conſent of 
the k uy However theſe ſix perſiſted in their 
innoceſicy; alledged that the weights and meaſures 
had been managed for the public good, and de- 
fired to be tried by twelve men of their city before 
the king, according to their laws and cuſtoms. 

This ci the court more: and the 
king had recourſe to another expedient; ſo to 


manage the people at a folkmote, as to gain their 


denial of any ſuch cuſtom. The folkmote met next 
day, with ſuch a mixed appearance of ſtrangers, 
non-freemen, and ſervants, without any aldermen; 


that the accuſed aldermen, giving all up for loſt 


in ſuch a mob, departed from their reſolution of 
abiding by the rights of the city, and defired they 


might | be tried by whom the king pleaſed. But 
Manſel, 
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Manſel, obtaining the foſkmote's approbation of the A. P. 
king's proceedings, commanded the accuſed to 


- appear before the king in perſon, on the next day, 


in Yeſtminſter-hall, where the king did fit in perſon 
as judge in this cauſe, and commanded Henry de Sentence. 
Batton, chief juſtice, to paſs ſentence of degrada- | 
tion on the accuſed aldermen, and to declare that 
they were diſmiſſed from their bailiwicks, and lay 
at the king's mercy, ſo as never to be reſtored to 
their offices, without the royal permiſſion : but 
that his majeſty gave them leave to return home. 
Yet after a long ſcrutiny into the chamberlain's 
accounts, &c. made daily before Manſel, &c. no- 
thing was found of complaint, that might Tn 
be laid to the charge of the parties accuſed. 
Wherefore the king, 10 put an end to all theſe Reroked. 
troubles, commanded a folkmote to attend him at 
St. Paul's Croſs, on the day before St. Leonard, 
in the forty-third year of his reign; before whom, 
in the preſence of his council and of John Manſel, 
he reſtores Arnold Thedman to his royal favour, 
and to his bailiwick of an alderman; being certi- 
fied of his innocence in regard to the accuſation 
laid againſt him. 
At the ſame time he acquainted the citizens 
with his intention to croſs the ſeas to his foreign 
dominions; promiſed to preſerve their rights and 
liberties entire, and further he granted them cer- 
tain privileges, via. That, for the future, every Citizens to 
e citizen ſhould have liberty to plead his own Plead their 
own cauſe. 
e cauſe, without being obliged to employ a law- 
< yer, except in pleas that might concern the 
4 pad crown; 


Folkmote 
what, 
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& crown; that the wiſdom of the court being cer- 
*6. tified of the truth of the affair without any colour. 


e ing, they might decree equal and Juſt 8 e 
<« to the parties concerned.” 


Thus it appears, that this ovofeaturion 5 is not to 


be aſcribed: to an artifice of the court; but to the 

diſcontented part of the commonalty, who thought 
themſelves aggrieved in the tallage, &c. The 
court, which on other occafions ſhewed ſuch diſ- 
like to the city, perhaps did proſecute this dark 
complaint with more acrimony than becomes the 
father of a people, when juſtice calls him to pro- 
tect the innocent and puniſh the guilty. But it 
does not appear that the king, after a ſtrict in- 
quiry, did pervert juſtice, to ſatiate a deſire of re- 
venge upon thoſe he found innocent of the charge 
laid againſt them. And it ought to be a memo- 
rial and caution to the citizens, at all des, not 
to oppreſs one another, nor, by civil diſſentions 
and ' inteſtine broils, to expoſe their liberties and 
privileges to the mercy of the beſt of kings. 

But, before we proceed, it may be proper to 
explain what is meant by fo/kmete and tallage, fo 
often repeated in this narrative: 

Folkmote was a general aſſembly of the people, 
or commonalty, in Sr. Paul's church- yard, to which 


they were called by the ringing of a certain great 


bell in a tower erected near the eaſt end of Sr. Paul's 
church, ordered by the mayor and aldermen; 
which meeting of the people was deemed the 


ſupreme aſſembly of the city, with power to impeach 
the * for miſgovernment, and finally to 


examine 


of the city by a majority of voices; and to do 
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examine and determine the liberties and cuſtoms == 
ſeveral other acts. 

Tallage (from the French word tailler, to ſhare Tallage 
or cut out a part) implies a ſhare or part of the __ 
value of any man's goods or chattles, or revenue 
of his lands taken for the king's uſe, or for the 
uſe of any lord. So that it was a general word, 
including all ſubſidies; taxes, tenths, fifteenths, 
impoſitions or other burthens or charges put, or 
ſet upon any man. And, when a tallage was 
granted by the city, certain perſons were choſen 
(like the aſſeſſors of the land-tax) by the whole 
commonalty at Guildball, and ſworn to make a 
juſt roll, or book like that of our land-tax. This 
roll, being made out, was then to be read in the 
ſaid hall before all the people, to prevent partiality 
in the aſſeſſors. After which, the people then aſ- 
ſembled, and, having given their aſſent, the com- 
mon ſeal was affixed to the ſaid roll: and thus it 
became a law to oblige and bind the citizens ac- 
cording to the tenor thereof. 

The city walls being decayed, Henry obliged Walls re- 
the citizens forthwith to repair the ſame at a very Ned. 
great expence. And commanded Sir Hugh Bipot, 
an itinerant judge, to hold a court of itinerancy in 
London, contrary to its ancient rights and liberties, 

By which court many things were done, incom- 


| patible with the franchiſes and immunities of this 
ancient city; and divers bakers were ſentenced to 
be expoſed (like bawds) upon tumbrels or dung- 
carts in the ſtreets. - And what ſtill more added 

to 
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to the misfortunes of the Londoners this year, they 
were viſited by a dreadful famine, occaſioned by 
too much wet; ſo that the poor were reduced to 
the neceſſity of eating dead dogs and other carrion, 
and even the waſh given to ſwine. 
This year is alſo remarkable for the firſt coin 


of pure gold in this kingdom; which was a penny, 


weighing two ſterlings, and coined in London. 

The oppreſſive meaſures of the court were not 
confined to London. The whole nation felt their 
burdens; and they became the ſubject of a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, which met at Oxford in the year 
1258, and came to certain vigorous reſolutions 
to prevent the like for the future. And, the king 
and the prince being obliged to ſign and confirm 
the conſtitutions and proviſions, this parliament 
had made, for aſcertaining the rights of the people, 
they ſent them by divers commiſſioners to London, 
to exhibit the ſame confirmed at Oxford, and to 
demand whether they would adhere to and faith- 
fully obſerve the ſaid ſtatutes, and act vigorouſly 
in defence thereof, againſt all thoſe that ſhould 
attempt to violate the ſame, by giving their utmoſt 
aſſiſtance to the barons when occaſion ſhould offer. 


To which the citizens unanimouſly aſſented; and 


not only obliged themſelves by written covenant 
under their common ſeal, but likewiſe ſwore to 
maintain and defend the ſame againft all infringers 
whomſoever; well knowing that thoſe proviſions 
were calculated for the benefit of the- whole king- 
dom, by reftraining the king from impoſing upon 
his people in * and upon themſelves in 
particular. Theſe 
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Theſe conſtitutions thus ſettled, the king's pur- A. D. 
veyor's were obliged to pay ready money "for all * 
things in London; except two tons of wine, at 
| two pounds per ton, the king had out of "ny 

ſhip. 

The collectors of the money for repairing the Embezzle- 
city walls, were detected and convicted of great hs _—_— 
frauds and embezzlements, by the citizens: but 9v<rlooked 
they found means to obtain pardon, by the inter- 
ceſſion of Manſell, backed with a round ſum of 
money. 

A. D. 1239, the city of London exhibited mag- Great re- 
hificent rejoicings at the public entry made by the Pm 
king and Richard his brother, who ſoon after ob- 
tained of the King a confirmation of the Ry” 
leges of the Anſeatic company. 

= here now ſeemed to be a good harmony be- King viſits 
tween the city and court: and the king, on the e 
6th of November, intending to viſit his foreign 
dominions, commanded a folkmote to aſſemble, 
and therein took his leave of the citizens, and 

promiſed to maintain all their rights and privi- 
leges; and ſtrictly enjoined the mayor to pre- 
ſerve the peace of the city during his abſence: 
which was a very neceflary admonition at this 
time; for, before his majeſty's return, the perſo- 
nal quarrel between Prince Edward and the Duke 
of Gloceſter began, who both attempted to lodge | 
in the city with their armed and numerous re- Conduit of 


the mayor 


tinues, to ſupport their oppoſite intereſts in par- in the 


uarrel be- 
liament, ſummoned upon that occaſion to meet deen 


at Weſtminſter, The mayor, therefore, applied Prince Ed- 


ward and 


Vat. I. M | to the Duke of 
Gloceſter. 
4a 
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A. D. to the regency for advice how to act in ſuch an 
95 emergency. Who forbid the mayor to admit ei- 
ther party into the city: and ordered him to arm 

all the citizens above the age of 13, to be ready 

to act, as required. Which, with an armed 

force detached into the city by the regency, at the 

ſame time, preſerved the peace. The king ar- 


the biſhop of London's palace; ordered the prince 
to reſide at Weſtminſter, and the earl in London. 
Uneaſy under the reſtrictions of the Oxford 
conſtitutions, his majeſty was reſolved to break 
with the barons, provided he could ſecure the 
A. D. Londoners to his intereſt. Therefore, in the year 


1 1260, commanding a fo/kmote to meet him in &. 


king in 
8 =, tine s- day, he ordered, that all males of 12 years 


old, and upwards, ſhould next day be ſworn to 
be faithful to the king and his heir; and that the 
mayor ſhould provide a ſufficient number of arm- 
City wall, ed men for the defence of the city. His majeſty 
&c. repait- renewed theſe precautions next year; and com- 
"A. 5 manded the city wall to be finiſhed with expedi- 
tion : he repaired the decayed fortifications of the 
tower of London; and having ſworn the citizens 
1 a third time to be true and faithful, he command- 
city to be ed the city to be ſtrongly. guarded, and cauſed 
tam. A proclamation, That whoever would enter into his 
ſervice, ſhould be maintained at his expence. 
Diſpute But when the king thought himſelf ſecure of 
_ the Londoners, in caſe he ſhould rear his ſtandard 


againſt the barons, the conſtable of the tower, by 
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a miſtimed ſeizure, or ſtoppage of certain veſſels A. P. 
loaded with corn, and fixing his price upon it, 
contrary to the expreſs right and privilege of the 
city, greatly irritated the citizens. However, 
chief juſtice Baſſet, upon a fair hearing of both 
parties, ſettled this affair to both their ſatisfaction, settled. 


decreeing, That the conſtable of the tower and 


his officers ſhould, for the future, come to the... + 
public market in the city to buy corn for the king, corn paid | 
or the inhabitants of the tower; where he ſhould IM 
be ſupplied with wheat or any other grain, at 

two pence the quarter cheaper, than the common 

price fixed by the mayor. 

On the gth of November following, a Few, Jews maſ- 
who had wounded a Chrifian, in the church of ſacred. 
87. Mary Cole, at the corner of the Old Fewry, 
was purſued by the populace, and killed in his 


own houſe, In which misfortune were many 


other Jews involved, being killed and robbed by 
an enraged mob. 

In the year 1262, was decided a great cauſe City's 
between the Londoners and the abbot of Ye min- — 10 
fer, concerning the city's right to diſtrain in Neft. — 
minſter: when it was determined by a verdict of As De 
twelve knights of the county of Middleſix, that 22. 


the ſheriffs of London had a right to enter the 


town of Meſtminſter, even to the gates of the ab- 


bey; to enter all houſes belonging to the ſaid ab- 
bot, and to ſummon and diſtrain all and every 
his tenants for default of appearing. 
Prince Edward, in the year 1263, broke open The Tem- 
the treaſury in the monaſtery of the knights tem- ple gonn- 
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A. P. plars, and took from thence 10001. depoſi ted 
there by the citizens. The robbing of this ſacred 
depoſitory ſo enraged the Londoners, that they in- 
ſtantly ran to arms, aſſaulted and plundered the 

| houſe of Lord Gray, and the houſes of other 
courtiers; and it immediately diſpoſed them to 
take part with the barons, aſſembled in their neigh- 
bourhood, and publicly declaring both againſt the 
king and the prince, for violating the ann. 

of Oxford. | 

Barons The barons, ſupported by a great army, ere&- 

g ed their ſtandard againſt the violaters of the Ox- 
ford conſtitutions ; and having commenced hoſti- 
lities by deſtroying the eſtates and plundering the 

| houſes of ſtrangers, in the intereſt of the king and 

Cam upon Prince, called upon the citizens to perform their 

1 oath to aſſiſt them in the recovery of their juſt 

+ Tights, and the re-eſtabliſhment of the proviſions 

made at Oxford. 

| Londoners Their letter was ſent to the mayor and citizens 

* of London, under the ſeal of Simon de Mounifort, 

earl of Leiceſter, their general; which Thomas 
Fitz-Thomas, the mayor, carried to his majeſty, 
then retired for ſafety to the tower of London. 

Behaviour The king urged the mayor to give him his opi- 

= nion in "rene to the ſentiments of the city on 

| this immergent occaſion; who, not being per- 
mitted to conſult his brethren, boldly anſwered, 

His reſo- ©* That he, with his. brethren the aldermen and 

gre an- ©. commonalty of the city of London, had fre- 

** quently, by his command, been ſworn to obey 


«6 all ſuch acts and ordinances, as had been made 
| wo to 
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« to the honour of God, the intereſt of the king, A. D. 
« and good of the kingdom: which oaths they 8 
« thought themſelves obliged in conſcience to 
« keep: and that to prevent any further miſun- 
« derſtanding between him and his nobility, on 
« account of foreigners reſiding in London, they 
had taken a reſolution to expel all aliens out of 
« the city.” The king made no reply; but 
ſeemed indifferent. The mayor returned, and 
reported the whole tranſaction to the barons. 

This made it neceſſary to conſult the ſecurity of City put 
the city. A ſtrong guard was kept by day; and . + 90 
a patrol of horſe and foot by night: but a parcel fence. 
of thieves taking the advantage of the confuſion, 
robbed many houſes, under a pretence of ſearch- 
ing for ſtrangers. Which brought on the inſti- 
tution of the city watch, to be appointed in every City watch 
ward, to prevent night robberies and houſe-break- ftituted. 
ing. And at laſt the Londoners admitted the ba- 
rons into their city. | 

The king, who had nothing to expect from The king 
the Londoners, and deſpairing of reinforcement dates N 4 
from his ſon, who was not in a condition to op- ie barens. i 
pole the barons, propoſed an accommodation, and 
agreed once more to obſerve the conſtitutions of 
Oxford, Which being accepted by the barons, A. D. 
his majeſty moved to Weſtminſter, and by a meſ- 1264. 
ſage, enjoined the mayor and citizens of London 
to preſerve the peace, under pain of his diſplea- 
ſure. But as this accommodation had been drawn 
up and agreed upon in a hurry, the barons under- Conditions 
took to obtain his majeſty's charter to confirm for London 
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A. P. their - privileges, and to grant ſuch others 


"> 6 they ſhould judge would be of ſervice to the 

| Henry's city. In which they were greatly deceived. For, 

__—_ as Henry never intended any more by that accom- 
modation, than to gain time to ſtrengthen his 

hands, and to divide, and draw the oppoſition of 

_ ſome of the barons to his party, he renewed the 


War, and Lzicefter was obliged to throw himſelf 
upon the city, who opened their gates to him, 


and joined and marched with him to give the 


Left to the king battle in Lambeth-fields: where, to avoid the 
arbitration 


of the K. ſhedding of Engliſh blood, it was agreed to ſubmit 


of France. their grievances to the arbitration of Lewis king 


of France. 


award, the city was diſturbed, in holy week, by a 


maſſacre of the Jews : one of whom being accuſ- | 


ed of taking more than legal intereſt for a pawn, 
the populace maſſacred god of them, and robbed 
and deſtroyed their houſes. 

The award of the French king releaſed Hay 
from the conſtitutions of Oxford, and reſtored him 
The barons accuſed the 


French 
king's 


Piſſztisfac- to his former power. 
toty to the 
barons. 


arms; in which reſolution they again involved 
Riot, the Londoners ; who, poſſeſſed with a jealouſy that 
douvers of the aldermen and chief citizens favour- 
ed the king's intereſt, the populace uſurped the 


government of the city, rechoſe Fitz-Thomas for 


mayor, and engaged to fly to arms at the tolling 
of St. Paul's great bell, and to march wherever 
their officets ſtould lead them. They were joined 

b by 


While they waited for the French king's 


French king of partiality, and had recourſe to 
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by the conſtable of the tower and his regular A. D. 


forces, and marching to Jlewerth, deſtroyed the 1 


ſtately palace of the king of the Romans : thence 
returning through Weſtminſter, they allo deſtroyed 

the king's ſummer houſe in that neighbourhood, 

After this, joining Leiceſter, they marched under 

his banner to give the king battle, Bur his ma- 

jeſty retreated into Kent, and engaged the cinque The port 
ports to block up the Thames, to prevent provi- e 
ſions, &c. entering the port of London. 

The city, during theſe diſtractions, was plun- City plun- 
dered by a party that appeared for the king. By _ 
which many eminent citizens, eſpecially the Italian 
uſurers, were aſſaulted and robbed. 

Leiceſter muſtered all his force, and, ſupported 
by a great body of Londoners, marched. in ſearch 
of the king. He encamped at Flexinwith, in 


Suſſex, within fix miles of the royal army; and 


| propoſed an accommodation. But the king re- 
jected his propoſals with indignation. This Thebarons 


d : 
brought on an action; in which the Londoners, ee 


rave and undiſciplined, were put to flight, Prince feated. 
Edward made a terrible ſlaughter in the purſuit. 
However, this purſuit by the prince, loſt both King, &c. 
the king, his uncle Richard, and himſelf, their 1 
liberty; and was the occaſion of the entire de- 
ſtruction of the royal army, by Leiceſter. | 
To this event it is generally attributed, that 
we owe the preſent conſtitution of the houſe of 
commons. For, by the plan of government 
now (A. D. 1264) introduced, it was. agreed, 
that every county and town ſhould ſend deputies | 


to repreſent them. in parliament. 
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A. D. Leiceſter ſoon diſguſted his party by uſurping 
1255. the whole government into his own. hands, 


City diveſt- This ſtrengthened the king's party, and Prince 


ed of its 


liberties by Edward having eſcaped from his guard, march- 
i alt ed againſt him, and had the good fortune to kill 
that earl and one of his ſans, in the field of battle. 
The king, having routed the barons, ſummon— 
ed a parliament at Waſtminſter, about Chriſimas, ſo 
much in his intereſt, that they enacted, „That 
se the city of London, for its late rebellion, ſhould 
te be diveſted of its liberties, its poſts and chains 
taken away, and its principal citizens impriſon- 


it was given out, that Henry, then at Windſor, at 
the head of a potent army, was determined to 
fall upon, and deſtroy London. Therefore, not- 


| Gitv's ſub- withſtanding ſome of the citizens were for de- 
iniſſion. 


fending themſelves at all events, it was reſolved 
to ſubmit to his majeſty's mercy, An inſtrument 
Mayor,&c. in writing, under the city ſeal, was made out ac- 
ofdered to ng 

arent: the cordingly: which, after ſtrong application, was 
ME: .. accepted. But their poſts and chains, the tokens 


of freedom, where removed and carried to the 


conduct, to confirm before the king the ſaid in- 
ſtrument of ſubmiſſion, 


days, for their coming and going in ſafety, the 
mayor and the 40 principal men of the city 
repaired to Windſor, There they were com- 
mitted to the cuſtody of the conſtable of the 
4 | Arie 3 


te ed, and left to the mercy of the king.” And 


Ill treated. tower: and the mayor and 40 of the principal 
inhabitants, were ordered under the king's ſafe- 


In confidence of this ſafe-condu, for four 
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caſtle; who confined them in a large tower, where 4. PD. 
they had hard fare, and worſe lodging. 6 

Next evening they were all removed to lodgings 
aſſigned: them, except Thomas Filiz. Thomas the 
mayor, Michael Tony, Stephen Buckerell, Thomas 


| Pywelldon, and Fobn Fleet, who, notwithſtanding 


their ſafe conduct, were, as ringleaders of the Punith- 
late rebellion, delivered up to the prince, to be 
diſpoſed of at his pleaſure: and they were accord- 
ingly kept in cloſe priſon, till they had paid ſuch 
ſums, as he thought ſufficient for their ranſom. 

The king, having diſcharged the city magi- Guardians 


ſtrates, conſtituted E de Bobun, Earl of pines 


Hertford, John de Bailiol, Roger de Leyburn, and 


Roger de Walerend, guardians of London; reciting 
in their writ, ** That whereas the mayor, citi- 
© zens, and whole community of London, had 
«ſubmitted themſelves, both as to their lives 
and limbs, together with their lands, tenements 
% and eſtates, to the king's mercy, they were to 
i cauſe proclamation to be made, that his peace 
* ſhould be kept in the city and parts adjacent. 
* Given at Windſor, the 6th of October.“ 

His majeſty did alſo confiſcate the eſtates of Eſtates, fre. 
many principal citizens, and beſtowed their houſes, confiſcated 
moveables, lands, and chattels, whereyer found, | 
on his domeſtics : took the ſons of others, and 
confined them in the tower, as hoſtages for their Hoftages, 
parents good behaviour : detained Richard Bona- 
venture, Simon de Hadiſtock, William de Kent, and 
William de Gloceſter, ſome of the richeſt of the 
priſoners at Hindſer, till he had fleeced them pines, 

abun- 
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— — abundantly; and releaſed none of them without Ml « we 
1265. 


powerful interceſſion. « pf 
It being impoſſible to judge what would be the . cit 
event of theſe meaſures; the citizens, in their e an; 
corporate capacity, willing to ſave themſelves « citi 
from entire ruin, applied to the king in the moſt 6 
I moving and humble manner, to know what he « th 
4 inſiſted on as an atonement for their paſt offences. 4e all 
. Ranſom. His majeſty at firſt demanded 60,000 marks. « alf 
4 But, mollified by proper repreſentations of the * an 
5 diſtreſſed condition, to which they, eſpecially his W * be 
5 party, had been reduced by the late troubles, he © ex- 
5 mitigated his demands to the ſum of 20, ooo « alr 
= marks, in full ſatisfaction; committed the govern- * ou 
| ment of the city and tower of London to Sir ill © tei 
. Jobn Linde, and ꝓobn Waldren, cl. by the name &« thi 
4 of ſeneſchals, with 24 principal citizens under « th; 
; 4 them; and granted them the —_— pardon, * ſo1 
a» under the broad ſeal: © ple 
3 Pardon. Henry, by the grace of God, &c. greeting. e an 
| N * Know ye, that in conſideration of 20,000 « wh 
* * marks, paid to us by our citizens of London, « W 
4 « as an atonement for their great crimes and * 2, 
_ « miſdemeanors committed againſt us, our royal In 
| « conſort ©, our royal brother Richard, king of ſigne 
« the Romans, and our dear fon Edward, That ment 
ed in 
This alludes to the behaviour of the Londoners, who, in ſchals 

the year 1263, exaſperated at the queen's endeavorrs to pre- 7 
vent the king's agreement with the barons, aſſembled on Lon- mitte 
don · bridge, and pelted her with. ſtones and dirt, accompanied mayo 
with ſcurrilous and opprobrious language, as ſhe ſhot the ſherif 


bridge, in her way from the tower of London to Windſor, 
OG 


R 
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& we have, and do by theſe preſents remit, for- 
„give, and acquit, for us and our heirs, the 
e citizens of London and their heirs, of all crimes 
te and treſpaſſes whatſoever : and that the ſaid 
« citizens, as formerly, ſhall enjoy all their rights 
« and liberties; and that from Chriſtmas laſt, they 
« ſhall' and may receive the rents and profits of 
« all their lands and tenements whatſoever : and 
« alſo that the ſaid citizens ſhall have all the goods 
and chattels of ſuch criminals, as have or ſhall 


© be indicted on account of the late rebellion ; 


* except the goods and chattels of the perſons 
« already nientioned, which we have given to 
« our ſon Edward; and alſo all the lands and 
© tenements that ſhall eſcheat to us by reaſon of 
« the aforeſaid rebellion, And we likewiſe grant, 
(6 that all the citizens confined in our ſeveral pri- 
& ſons ſhall be diſcharged ; except thoſe given as 
** pledges to our ſon Edward for his priſoners, 
+ and thoſe citizens that are fled. In witneſs 
« whereof we have made theſe letters patents. 
“ Witneſs ourſelf at Northampton, roth of Ja- 
* nuary, in the goth year of our reign.” 

In conſequence of this, his majefly, next day, 
ſigned a warrant to the two ſeneſchals above- 


mentioned, to diſcharge the priſoners not except- 


ed in the ſaid pardon. And ſoon after the ſene- 
ſchals were diſmiſſed, and the citizens were per- 
mitted to chuſe William Fitz- Richard for their 
mayor, and Robert le Ford, and Gregory de Rockeſly, 
ſheriffs. 25 | 
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A. P. The magiſtracy and government of the city 
1266. 
1 being thus ſettled, they ſet about raiſing the 


thouſand 20,000 marks payable to the king for their par- 
* don; and for which they had given ſecurity. In 

which aſſeſſment upon lodgers and ſervants, as 
well as houſe-holders, they met with ſo much 
diffieulty, that many choſe to be disfranchiſed, 
rather than pay it. 

About this time, the king e that the 
keepers of the ſeven gates of the city, ſhould be 
paid 7hree pence a day each. 

This ſtorm was but juſt blown over, when 
there happened a difference between the magi- 
ſtrates and commonalty, concerning the election 
of a mayor. At the folkmote, the aldermen and 
chief citizens declared for Allen Souche : but the 
commons would chuſe Thomas Fitz-Thomas, not 
yet releaſed from his confinement at Windſor, 
However Souche's party, ſupported by the court, 
carried their election by force, and committed 
many of the other party to priſon. 

But their moſt dangerous condition was in Gle- 


Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Glo- 
ceſter, having raiſed an army, under pretence of 
ſerving the king againſt France, but privately 
fanquring the rebels in the iſle of Eh, got leave 
of the regent to quarter a part of his forces in 


Seven gates 


Conteſted 
election of 
2 mayor, 


London 


Jurprized 


by the Earl ceſter s rebellion. 
of Glo- 


celter, 
. 
1267. 


deſigns: but more openly on the arrival of a 
ſtrong party of the rebels in Southwark, from 
Ely. Wherefore, the. magiſtrates drew up their 


e 2, and ſhut their gates — them, 
The 


the city of London: where he ſoon diſcovered his 
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| The carl took the keys from the mayor and gave 


them to ſuch as he could truſt. So that the rebels 


had free acceſs into the city: and, when ſome of 


the chief citizens withdrew, he ſeized upon their 
effects; not failing to fortify the city with addi- 
tional works, Of all which the mayor gave the 


king an exact account, and did all in his power 


to preſerve the peace. But ſuch is the rage of a 
diſſolute populace, encouraged by rebellion, that 
they were not to be curbed. They impriſoned 
the loyal aldermen, and divided their effects 
among them: they degraded the mayor and 
ſheriffs, and choſe others: releaſed all perſons 
impriſoned on account of the late rebellion, and 
gave a full looſe to every act of violence and op- 
preſſion. As for Gloceſter, he inveſted the tower 
ok London. But he met with ſuch a ſtout reſiſt- 
ance from the pope's legate and the Jets, who 
had retired thither for ſecurity, that gave the 
king time to march from Cambridge to its relief, 
with a reinforcement of 30, ooo Scots, raiſed by 
his ſon Edward. 
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The king halted at Windſor with his army, and Gloceſter 


ſtruck ſuch a terror into the earl of Gl/ocefter, that 
he ſued for peace. But the king rejected his pro- 
poſals with indignation, and accepted a challenge 
to give him battle on a certain day, upon Houn- 
ord- heat hb. However, the rebels did not appear 


at the time and place agreed on. Therefore the 


king marched towards London, and wheeling 
about to the eaſt, encamped with his whole army 
on the plains about Stratford; from whence he in 

Ft vain 
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A. D. vain made ſeveral attempts to ſurprize the city 
by aſſault. As for the earl, he ſent out parties to 
ravage the counties of Kent and Sarry; and other 
banditti to deface Weſtminſter Abbey, and to Pillage 
it of its rich ornaments: four of whom being 
taken, and known to have left the Earl of Derbys 
ſervice, were, by his order, tied up in ſacks, and 
thrown into the Thames. 

The Earl of Glocefter, reduced to the utmoſt 


Accom- 
modation. 


miſſion, that, with the intereſt of the king of 


the Romans, they found acceptance with the king. 


| Londoners And the Londoners were particularly included in 
i included. - . | . 

this accommodation, But, though the king 

granted them a general pardon, he took this op- 

portunity to make good an omifſion in his laſt 

Pay oo bargain with the citizens of London, which was 

1 pay his brother Richard 1000 marks for de- 

ſtroying his palace at Meſworth, in Middleſex, in 

Raze their Leicęſter's rebellion. Beſides, his majeſty obliged 

| ogg the earl to raze all the additional fortifications he 

had made, and to level their ditches, | 

The behaviour of the Londoners, upon the 

whole, under their late circumſtances, was look- 

ed upon in a very favourable light at court. And 

rherefore, the king granted them the following 


Privileges charter; that remitted all paſt offences, coofirm- 
confirmed, 


— ET 
_ —JYc -w——_—— 9 


/ 


their magiſtrates, and prohibited all foreſtalling 
pf markets, under ſevere penalties. 
Third &« Henry, by the grace of God, &c. greeting. 


har . 
* Know ye, that we have granted to our citizens 
2 a = « of 


extremity, did at laſt make ſuch offers of ſub- 


ed their ancient privileges, except the choice of 
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«* of London, for us and our heirs, whom of late 4. D. 
ie have received again into qur grace and fa- 3 
« your, after divers treſpaſſes and forfeitures of 
« them and their commonalty td us made; for 
« the which, both life and member, and all other 
« things belonging to the ſaid city, they have 
ſubmitted themſelves ro our will; and that 
none of them be compelled to plead out of the 
walls of the ſaid city, for any thing except fo- 
reign tenures, and except our moneyers and 
officers, and except thoſe things which ſhall 
happen to be done againſt our peace, which, 
according to our common law of our realm, are 
wont to be determined in the parts where thoſe 
treſpaſſes were done; and except pleas con- 
cerning merchandizes, which are wont to be 
determined according to the law-merchant in 
the boroughs and fairs, by four or five of the 
ſaid citizens of London, who ſhall be there pre- 
ſent; ſaving to us the amerciaments in any wiſe 
coming, which they ſhall faithfully anſwer us 
and our heirs, upon pain of grievous forfei- 
tures. We have alſo granted to our ſame citi- 
zens acquittal of murder, in the ſaid city and 
in Port ſoken: and that none of the ſaid citizens 
may wage battle: and that, for the pleas be- 
longing to the crown, chiefly thoſe which may 
chance within the ſaid city and ſuburbs there- 
of, they may diſcharge themſelves according 
* to the ancient cuſtom of the ſaid city. This 
* Notwithſtanding except, that upon the graves 


« of the dead, for that which they ſhould have 


« -ſaid 


112674 


& ſaid, if they had lived, it ſhall not be lawful 
< preciſely to ſwear. But inſtead and place of 


% belonging to the crown, were called and re. 


„without delay, which by the deceaſed ſhould 


within the walls of the city and its Port/oken, 
cc 


We have alfo granted to our ſaid citizens, 


“and things; and alſo throughout all the ſea- 


„they ſhall be free of all coſtage, and of all 


- 
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% thoſe deceaſed; which before their deaths, to 
* diſcharge thoſe which for concerning the things 


& ceived, there may other free and lawful men 
* be choſen, which may do and accompliſh that 


% have been done if he had lived. And that 


none may take lodgings 25 res or every of 
e the marſhal. 


et throughout all our dominions, whereſoever 
% they come, to dwell with their merchandizes 


c ports, as well on this fide as beyond the ſeas, 


“ cuſtoms, except every where our due and an- 
s cient cuſtom and prices of wines; that is to 
< ſay, of one ton before the maſt, and of one 
c other behind the maſt, at 205. the ton, to be 
<« paid in ſuch form as we and our anceſtors have 
«© been accuſtomed to have the ſaid prices. And 


« if any in any of our lands on this fide or be-. 
* yond the ſeas, ſhall take of the men of London, 


<* toll, or any cuftom contrary to their own grant, 


(except the aforeſaid prizes) after he ſhall fail 
of right, the ſheriff may take goods thereof 


« at London. 


„We have alſo granted unto them, that tle 
4 + hoſting might be kept in every week, once 


4 ce the 
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the week, and that only by one day; or, as A. P. 
notwithſtanding that though things within the 


1268. 


ſame day cannot be determined, may con- Huſtings 
tinue till next morning and- no longer; and 2 * 
that right be holden to them for the lands and 

tenures within the ſame city, aceording to the 

cuſtom of the ſaid city; ſo as nevertheleſs, that 

as well foreigners or others may make their Attornies. 
attornies, as well in pleading as defending, as 
elſewhere in our courts. And they may not 

be queſtioned as miſkenning in any of their 

pleas; that is to ſay, if they have not declared 
alrogether well: and of all their debts which Method of 
were lent at London, and promiſes there made, Pleading. 
pleas to be there holden according to the juſt 

and ancient cuſtom. Furthermore, we do alſo 


grant, toward the amendment of the aforeſaid 


city, that all be free of childwite, and jereſgive, Free of 
and from ſcot-ale., And alſo, that the ſaid — 
citizens may juſtly have and hold their lands, 
tenures, or premiſes, and alſo their debts, who- 
ſoever do owe them. And that no merchant, 

or other, do meet with any merchant, coming 


by land or by 1 water with their merchandizes or 


victuals towards the ſaid city, to buy or ſell Power to 


again, untill they come to the ſaid city, and Foreſtall- 


there have put the ſame to ſale, upon the for. ings fte. 


feiture of the things brought, and pain of im- 
priſonment, from whence he ſhall not eſcape 
without great puniſhment z and that none ſhew , 
out their wares to ſel], who owe any cuſtom, Cuſtom to 
till the cuſtom thereof be levied, without great Þ* Pd. 
"Tis be N pu- 
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© puniſhment, and upon pain of forfeiture of all 
that commodity of him that happens to do 


otherwiſe.” And that no merchant, ſtranger, 
or other, may buy or ſell any wares, which 


* ought to be weighed or troved, unleſs by our 


beams and trone, upon forfeiture of the ſaid 
wares. 

« Moreover, thoſe debts, which of their con- 
tracts or loans ſhall be due unto them, they may 
cauſe to be enrolled in our exchequer, for the 


more ſafety of them, upon the recognizance of 


thoſe, who ſhall ſtand bound unto them in the 
ſaid debts; ſo as nevertheleſs, that no perſon be 
enrolled upon the recognizance of any perſon, 
who is not there known; or unleſs it be mani- 
feſted concerning his perſon” by the teſtimony 
of ſix or four lawful men, who be ſufficient to 
anſwer as well for the debt as for the damages 
which any may have of ſuch reconizances, if 
the ſame happen to be falſly done under their 
names: and for every pound to be enrolled in 
the exchequer, one penny to be paid to our ule, 
for the charge of ſuſtentation of thoſe which 
muſt attend to ſuch inrolling : thoſe liber- 
ties and free cuſtoms we grant to them, to 
hold to them and their heirs, fo long as they 


ſhall well and faithfully behave thain@lyes to 
us and our heirs, together with all their juſt 


and reaſonable cuſtoms, which, in time of us 


and our predeceſſors heretofore, they have had, 
as well for manner of their tenures, debts, and 


premiſes, as | for all other cauſes whatſoeyer, 
| = | ” . con- 


* 
» 
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« concerning both them and the city. So long A. P. 
ce as the cuſtoms be not contrary. to right law * 
« and juſtice; ſaving in all things the liberty of Frovifos. 
„ the church of J/eſtminfler, to the abbots and 
« monks of the ſame place, to them granted by 
ce the charters of us and our predeceſſors, kings 
« of England. But as touching our Jets and 
„ merchant-ſtrangers, and other things out of our 
c foreſaid grant touching us or our ſaid city, we 
« and our heirs ſhall provide as to us ſhall ſeem 
« expedient. Theſe being witneſs: R. king of 
« Almain, our brother; Edward our firſt ſon ; 
* Roger of Mortimer; Roger de Clifford; Roger 
os Leybourn ; Robert Watrand; Robert Acquilor; 
Mi. Godſrey; Gifford our chancellor; Malter de 
« Merton, Mr. Jobn Ceſbill, archdeacon of Lon- 
* don; Jobn de la Lind, William de Actte; and 
others. Given by our hand at Meſtminſter, 
the 26th day of nne in the fifty - ſecond 58 
&« of our reign.” 

In conſequence of the ſilence in the charter con- 
cerning the choice of the city magiſtrates, Alen le 
Souche, the mayor, after having preſented to his 

majeſty, by the royal precept, ſix perſons eligible 
for ſheriffs, two of whom, Walter Harvey and 
William de Durham, were appointed to ſerve that 
office by the name of the king's bailiffs, he him- 
ſelf was diſcharged from the office of mayor, and A cuſtos 
Stephen Edwerth, conſtable of the tower, was con- TPointed. 
ſtituted Cuſtos of the city. 

Many of the citizens having left London, to Citizens 


fue 
eſcape the aſſeſſment of che 20,000 marks to be „f 10 


N 2 paid be taxed, 
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A. P. paid for the king's pardon, they that remained 


68. 
* petitioned the king, and obtained his command, 


that all the ſaid fugitives ſhould be obliged to pay 
their parts aſſeſſed; and that the ſneriffs of the 


ſeveral counties ſhould levy all ſuch moneys on the 


Londoners found within their juriſdictions. 


City tax. The bailiffs were {worn faithfully. to collect the 


city duties for the king's uſe, and to render an 
exact account thereof to the barons of the exchequer. 
Which account for the firſt half-year, as it ſtands 
in Maddox's hiſtory, amounted to 3641. 13s. 2 d. 2 
Diſpute About this time there happened ſuch a differ- 
berween, ence between the goldſmiths and the merchant- 


goldſmiths 


— taylors companies, that they agreed to decide the 


lors. affair by combat: in which ſeveral other compa- 


nies intereſted themſelves. There met for this 
purpoſe, by night, 500 men completely armed; 


and engaged with ſuch animoſity, that many were 


wounded and killed on both ſides; neither could 
they be parted till the ſheriffs arrived with a ſtrong 


| body of the citizens, who ſuppreſſed the riot and 


ſeized many of the combatants, thirteen of whom 

were tried, found guilty, and banged. 
1 A. D. 1268, was held a national ſy nod at Lon- 
* don, under cardinal Othobon, the pope's legate, 
1268. on the 21ſt of April; to which were ſummoned 
all the prelates of England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland. The canons of this council were of great 
authority, and looked upon as a rule of diſcipline 
for the Engliſh church: and many of them are {till 


in force, and made part of our canon law. See 


* Collier's 
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Colliers Feel. Hiſt. Book V. Vol. I. p. 474 ch. 


and Antig. Britan. in Bonifac. p. 187. 


The year 1269 is memorable for a very hard A. D. 
froſt, that obſtructed the navigation as far as the 1 | 
mouth of the Thames. 

The king, in the year 1270, e the A. D. 
government of the city of London on his ſon , 17%. 
Edward, and gave him all the revenues thereunto RY 
belonging: who appointed Hugh Fitz Otho con- London. 
ſtable of the tower and cuſtos of the city, and choſe 
William de Hadeſtone and Anketyll de Alverne ſherifts, 
out of ſix men named by the citizens. | | 

Edward, in this capacity, ingratiated himſelf y;, con- 


greatly with the Londoners, by relieving them, for due. 


the ſum of 200 marks, from paying a certain toll 


to a foreigner, who farmed it of the king; and by 


Jobtaining from the king the privilege of chuſing 
their magiſtrates according to ancient charter. 


For which the citizens, inſtead of 315 l. agreed 


to pay 400 l. per ann. for the city farm. 

In conſequence of this happy turn of fortune, citizens 
the citizens immediately choſe Jabn Adrien their — 
mayor, and Philip Taylour and Walter Potter their 
ſheriffs; who were preſented by prince Edward 
himſelf to the king at Veſtminſter, and ſworn; and 


the cuſtas was diſcharged. And, in gratitude for 
this favour, the citizens preſented the king with pre gifts 


to the king 


100 marks, and to the prince they gave 500 marks. 24 5 


The king, on his part, was ſo well reconciled, 
that he confirmed all their ancient rights and im- 
munities by a charter, dated the 21ſt of July 


tollowing. 
23 But 
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A. D. But there happened this year a greater calamity 

' Thames than the city had ever felt in the ſame degree 

overiows. before that time, occaſioned by exceſſive rains. 

The Thames was overflowed in many places, with 

immenſe damage to the houſes and lands, and to 

the fruits of this: earth, Wheat was at 61. 8s. 

Scarcity of the quarter, (according to Chronicon Precioſum) 

N which was more than 601. our money; and the 

famine raged in fo horrible a manner, that many 

poor parents eat their own children. See Anlig. 

Britan, And towards the end of the year many 

Rewſteeple people were killed by the fall of Bow ſteeple in 

falls... Cheapfide. 

Prince Edward, having done theſe favours for 

the city, and thereby made himſelf popular, un- 

dertook an expedition into the Holy Land, then 

Death of the faſhionable ſchool of war. And, during his 
- abſence in Paleftine, King Henry III. departed 

| this life, | | 


Fa LisT of Mayors i in the reign of K. HENRY III. 


In the aſt year Milliam Hardel. 
2d Robert Serl. 
gd Robert Serl. 
oth Robert Serl. 
5 Robert Serl. 


6 Robert Serl. 

7 Robert Serl. 

8 Richard Rakes: 

g Richard Ranger. 
10 Richard Ranger. 
il „ Richard Ranger, 


ſu 
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In the 12th year Roger Duke. FTF 
„„ 23. Nager Date. * 
14 - Roger Duke. 
W 72 Roger Duke. | 
16 Andrew Bokerel. © : 
17 Andrew Bokerel. 
18 Andrei Bokerel. 
19 Andrew Bokerel, © 
20 Andrew Bokerel. 
21 Anareto Boterel. 
22 Andrew Bokerel. 
23 Richard Ranger. 
24 William Foyner. 
25 _ Gerard But, 
26 Reymond Bongy. © 
27 Reymond Bongy. 
28 Ralph gſhwy. 
29 Michael Ton x. 
30 John Gifors. 
31 Jobn Giſors. 
f : 32 Peter Fitz- Alwin, 
OR  Michat] Tony, : 
34 KRoager Fitz - Rager. - 
35 e Gijors. 
3 A Adam Baſing. 
i APD; eee alafan. 
" tc " Richard Hardel. 
39. * Richard Hardel. 
40 Kicbard Hardel. 
1 | Rickard Hardel. f 
42 Richard Hardel. 
43 FNicbard Harde. 


N 4 n 
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I - In the 44th year Fobn Giſors. 


45 William Fitz- Richard. 
46  MWilliam Filz-Richard. 
47 William Fitz-Richard. 
48 William Fitz- Richard. 
49 . Thomas Fitz-Thomas Fitz-Richand, 
30 Thomas Filz-Thomas Fitz-Richard, 
81 William Richards, 
52 Allen de la fouch. 
82 7. Wimbourn, Cuſtos. 
54 Hugh Fitz-Ottonis, Cue. 
55 John Aarian. 
56 FJobn Aarian. 
57 vir — Harvey. 
E A P, V. 


King Edward I's letter from Caples, and bis entry 


into London. Civil giſſentions among tbe citizens, 
Puniſoment of bakers and millers, and. ordinances 
concerning engroſſers and fereſtallers. AA againſt 
fury. Earthquake. Black-friars 1 City 
wall extended to Fleetditch. Jews perſecuted and 
baniſhed. London-bridge repaired. Directions 


o parochial clergy. Great fra. Ducket's murder 


detected. Common: council inflituted. Mayor im- 


priſoned. Regulations for preſerving the peace, 
King Edward*s charter, granting the chaice of 4 


mayor; and confirming ancient privileges, Prices 
of proviſions regulated by att ef common council. 
Sea-coal prohibited. Citizens oppoſe the king's writ 
10 apprebend felons. Puniſped. Manner of afſeſs- 
| "ms 


then: 
letters 
he rel 
ſhoulc 
Londo 
He cl 
the cit 
he ſea 
Sicihy. 

Sue 
new k 
of the 


arriva 


greate 
outſid 
ilks : 
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ing, Sc. a tallage, King Edward II's acceſſion. 
Knights-templars ſuppreſſed. Orders for preſerving 

| the peace of the city. Purchaſe of divers privileges. 

| Exemption from taxes. Sheriffs right. Elections 
regulated. Famine and plague. Articles of agree- 
ment between the magiſtrates and freemen. Free- 
men's oath. London chuſes repreſentatives in par- 
liament. Obliged to arm. Courage and reward. 
Diſcontent. Citizens join the queen, and ſeize the 
tower. Lift of mayors; and other occurrences till 
the abdication of King Edward II. 


HE king's death, and his own acceſſion to A. b. 
the throne, being notified to Prince Edward, Wy 
then at Caples, his majeſty immediately diſpatched — Fm 
ſetters, dated Fan. 19, an. reg. primo, in which oY 
he related the injuries done to his people by the 1% of | 
Flemiſh, and then commanded that all Flemings 
ſhould, by proclamation, be expelled the city of 
2 on penalty of forfeiture of all their effects. 
He charged the magiſtrates to keep the peace of 
the city; and, not having the ſeal of the kingdom, 
he ſealed thoſe letters with the ſeal of the king of 
_ | 
Such a mark of eſteem and confidence from then 
new king heightened the expectations and affections 50 8 
of the Londoners ſo much, that, on his majeſty's A. D. 
arrival at their city, they received him with the 274 
greateſt pomp and magnificence imaginable. The 
outſides of their houſes were hung with the richeſt _ 
filks and tapeſtry, the conduits were made to run 


with 


\ —_ 9 - 

> a * „ = o = 
. Ä ai 3 \ Jul 

=_ FRI wp - = 
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A. D. with a variety. of; the choiceſt wines, and the 
1274" wealthy citizens profuſely, threw gold and five 
amongſt the populace. 

Danger of. . Theſe beginnings promiſed. he city great fel. 
e N city under King Edward, when civil diſſention 
broke out amongſt the Londoner about the choice 
of a mayor, which, under a ſovereign leſs diſpoſed 
to moderation and juſtice, might have proved fatal 
to their liberties. . But Edward only interpoſed 
as a friendly moderator, when parties ran fo high 
The king as to admit of no compromiſe, and appointed a 


* 


dhe. cuſtos till they could be brought to reaſon. How- 


ever this convinced the citizens of the danger of 
their inteſtine broils; and fo far wrought upon 
their paſſions, that they unanimouſly choſe Sit 
Malle Harvey, in a folkmote, for mayor, rather 
than the king ſhould have an excuſe to intermedde 
with their civil government. This Harvey wa 
the very man ſet up by the populace, in oppoſition 
to the regular choice of Philip de Taylour. But 
they were ſoon convinced of his bad practices, 
An alder- and had the reſolution not only to degrade him 
— _— from the office of an alderman, but to render him 
: incapable of ſitting in the city council, and to gire 
ſufficient ſecurity for his quiet and peaceable bes 
haviour for the future. 


* 


: Lawn en- Engroſſing, foreſtalling, and all forts of fraud: 


forced a- 


gain: ak and impoſitjons | in the ſale of proviſit ions, had now 
1 gat to ſuch a height, that obliged the legiſlature 


and, en- » 
— to provide new laws againſt at practices, eſpe⸗ 
i corn. 


5 cially againſt bakers for ſhort weight in bread, 


and againſt millers for bad meaſure * therefore his 
majeſty 


1 
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majeſty commanded the mayor of London, nt A. D. 
the ſheriffs, to enforce thoſe laws, and to ; regu» 2 
late the price of proviſions, eſpecially of poultry 

and fiſb. By which laws, the baker, for his firſt Punih- 
offence, was to forfeit his bread : for his ſecond, bakers. j 
to ſuffer impriſonment : and to be pilloried for the 

third. The miller was to be carried in a tum- Puniſh- 
brel or duſt-cart through certain ſtreets, expoſed 2 
to the deriſion of the people: and accordingly 

an ordinance was publiſhed by the mayor and 

other magiſtrates of the city, in this form: * By ordinance 
* the command of the lord the king, and with ge gle g 
* the aſſent and conſent of the gentlemen of the poultry. 

* kingdom, and citizens aforeſaid, it is ordained, 

that no huckſter of fowl, [or poulterer] go out 

« of the city to meet them that bring poultry into © 


- 4 the city, to make any buying from them; but 


* buy-in the city, after the buyers of the lord the 
« king, of the barons, and of the citizens, have 
bought and had what ſhall be needful for them, 

* namely, after three o'clock, and not before.“ * 
And it was likewiſe ordained, *+ That no huckſter of fim. 
* of fiſh, [or fiſhmonger] who ſells fiſh again 

to others, go out to meet. thoſe that bring or 

* carry fiſh to the city, to make a | foreſtall Againſt 
„ thencez nor have any partnerſhip; wich a betaling 
* ſtranger who brings fiſh from the ſea to the 

* city: but let them ſeek for fiſh in their, own 

* ſhips; and permit foreigners to bring it, and 

* to ſell when they are come, in their on ſhips. 


* Becauſe, by ſuch partnerſhip,: they who are of 


* the city, when they cannot fell as they will, 
| lay 
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A. D. « jay it up in cellars, and ſell dearer than ths 
„ | 6 ſtrangers would do, if they came without 
& partnerſhip, and knew not where they might 
de harboured : nor let them buy any thing in 
« the city until the king's ſervants, &c. have 
* bought, and not before three o'clock. And if 
cc they who have bought fiſh, ſhall come. after 
three o'clock, let them not fel] that day; but 
let them ſell on the morrow morning. And 
Fit, bow * if they expect more, let the fiſh_be taken into 
kepe. 4 the lord the king's hands: and let them keep 
* no fiſh, except ſalt · fiſn, beyond the ſecond 
* day of their coming; which, if it happen to 
« be found, let them loſe their fiſh, and be at 
« the mercy of the lord the king, [to fine them. ]* 


Price fixx To theſe ordinances, the magiſtrates did at the 


— fame time affix a table of prices for poultry, 
and another for fiſh, 

— But the greateſt grievance complained of by 

plaint 


Shout tall- the citizens was, the exemption from tallage, 
— pleaded by ſeveral great men in their corporation, 
under charters purchaſed from the late king; where- 

by the whole burden of a tallage fell upon the 
middling and poor inhabitants; and what increaſed 

this evil, was a cuſtom that had been introduced 

by the mayors and guardians of the city for ſome 

time paſt, to tallage the city by their own autho- 

rity, without the conſent of the community. All 


which oppreſſions were preſented by the juries of 


the ſeveral wards of the city before the juſtices in 
eyre at the tower, as illegal 9 upon the 
citizens. 
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An act paſſed in parliament the third year of rhis A- B. 
12756. 
king's reign, to ſuppreſs the practice of uſury by 5 
the eus, ordaining, that all uſurers for the future, — 2 
ſhould wear a badge, the breadth of a paveline, 
on their breaſt, or depart the kingdom. 

The mayor being appointed his majeſty's em- Mayor ſent 
hafſador beyond ſeas, the king committed the yg. © 
government of the city to four. citizens, recom- 
mended by the chief men of the city. In whoſe Earth- 


time, there happened a dreadful earthquake, 


E which overthrew abundance of houſes and 


churches, both in London and other parts of the 
kingdom. 
The year 1275, is memorable for the founda- Black 
tion of the convent of Black Friars, alias Friars — 
Preacher s, by Robert Kilwarby, archbiſhop of Can- 
trbury ; which was built with the ſtones taken 
out of the ruins of the tower of Mount-Fitchet, 
and from a part of the city wall, pulled down on 
that occaſion, to make way for the ſaid building: 
which incloſed the ſaid wall, the ſcite of the tower 
of Mount-fitchet, and two lanes or ways-next the 
ſtreet of Baynard-Caſtle, granted to the founder 
by the citizens. This produced an order from 8 
the king to the citizens to build a new wall, and n 
a tower at the head of it for his reception; which Fleer-ditd 
vall was to run from Ludgate weſtward, behind 
the houſes to Fleet- ditch; and thence ſouthward 
© the river Thames. For the completing of 
which new work, his majeſty granted the city 2 
duty on ſundry. merchandizes, for the term of 
three years; and ſeat them this letter: 
8 bers 
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| A. D. Whereas we have granted you, for the aid patents, 
175. „of the work of the walls of our city, and the N receive 
Duties “ cloſure of the ſame, divers cuſtoms of vendi. through 

that ve. 7 “ble things coming to the ſaid city, to be taken N conclud 


« for a certain time: we command you, that let e: 


letters 
and ud | to * it: and his majeſty, * = 


« you cauſe to be finiſhed the wall of the ſai 6 ſuch 

„city, now begun near the manſion of the Friar g — 

6c Preachers, and a certain good and comely tower l = 

« at the head of the ſaid wall, within the water . 

& of the Thames there; wherein we may be te- 9 75 "a 

* ceived, and tarry with honour, to our eaſe and ing egg 

« ſatisfaction, in our comings there, out of the _— 

<« pence taken, and to be taken of the ſaid cu. . 5 

s ftoms, &c. Witneſs myſelf a at we: ftminjie, ty = 

| «-$th of „regni 4.” 
N e — 3 or rather the magiſtratm 3 
'” regulated. with the confirmation, of a folkmote, did, this 2 
year, forbid the keeping a market on Londa. 88. ; 
| bride, or elſewhere, except in ſuch places as were e 
appointed for that purpoſe: and ordained, = ; 4 
perſon ſhould go to Southwark to buy catt roſs © Hog 
any wares to be brought into the city, ur 
the penalty of the forfeiture of the thing boug i e 7 
280 Jews The year 1278 proved fatal to the Jes, w : ah; 
nn being convicted of clipping and diminiſhing g r. 
4 king's coin, were ſeized and impriſoned —_ | the 
out England in one day : and 280 of both ſexe 1 
were executed out of thoſe ſeized in London. he 
dice f ' London-bridve was already 7 in 1251, YE of the ff. 
ban Lon. dangerous, and in ſuch a ruinous condition, that wa 
pair Lon- fot r elief 

don-bridge citizens were obliged to apply to the king rlicatiog 
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patents, empowered the bridge- keeper to aſk and m_ 
receive the charity of his well-difpoſed fubje&ts, _ 
throughout the kingdom, which letters patents : 
conclude with theſe remarkable words: And =_ 
« let each of you ſtrive to outrun the other in | 4 4 
« ſuch great works of charity: for which ye | * 
% muſt needs merit of God, and have our #Þ 
« thanks.” © Mi 
Theſe were followed by ober n from his 
majeſty to the clergy of all degrees, recommend- 
ing their contribution to this work; and com- 
manding them to exhort the people | thereto 
And finding that this was ineffeQuil to raiſe the Tolls for 
ſums required for ſo expenſive h work, his ma- rd peel 5 
jeſty empowered the city to take à certain toll for | 
three years, to be applied to! the 'tepairs of the 
ſaid bridge, viz. For every man'oh foot brings 
« ing merchandize, or other things, ſaleable, 
« and paſſing over the faid btidge, and he taking 
te himſelf to other parts, one farthing :'of every 
« horſeman paſſing that bridge, and he taking 
* himſelf to other parts, as aforeſaid, with mer+ 
« chandize,. or other ſaleable things, one petrny +- 
* of every ſaleable pack, carried and paſing © over 
the bridge, one half-penny.” MES; Mel 
The bad condition of this bridge- was owingith The * 
an original misfortune of a fire, about four years f itodecy 
after its building, when the joints of the ſtones 
were ſcarcely cemented ſo as to reſiſt the power 


ne | | wp. 
he of the flames: and afterwards to the neglect of i 
of thoſe entruſted with its repairs, or to the miſap- 


plication of the rents, &c. ſettled for its uphold 
| e Nt 22 
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A. D. and maintenance. For after King John took the 
OT) cuſtody of London-bridge from thę mayor, and gave 
king's it to friar J/et; his ſucceſſors claimed the ſame 
bands. right : and Henry III. in the 54th year of his 
reign, A. D, 1269, granted the cuſtody of this 
bridge, with its liberties, and all other things 
pertaining thereto, unto his queen conſort : who 
pocketed the money ariſing from its rents, reve- 
nues, duties and cuſtoms, and let the fabric run 
to ruin. And this may in ſome meaſure account 
for the king's interfering ſo much in the repairy 

and ſupport of the ſaid bridge. 

- Council at The year 1281 informs us of a provincial 


aden. ſynod held at Lamberb, to which the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury ſummoned not only his ſuffragans, 
but all the inferior prelates, ſuch as abbots, priors, 
deans ang archdeacons. The. chief intention of 
this ſynod was, to confirm the conſtitutions of O 
and Ozhobon. But they entered into other neu 
matter, for directions to the parochial clergy to 
inftruR. the flocks committed to their charge, in 
points both, of faith and practice: as may be more 
fully ſeen in Spelm. Concil. vol. ii. Page 332. and 
Linwood, lib. i. tit. 7, 11. 
' Jevih About the ſame time, the king made Hain 
l high- prieſt of che Feros, in the ſame form, and 
with the ſame power, as King * had made 
Rabbi Jacob, deceaſed. : 
Anſeatic © In the year 1282, the Anſeatic company, who 
company had covenanted in the reign of Henry III. in con- 


ob]; ged to © 


mms the ſideration of divers privileges granted to them 
gs by the crown and citizens of London, to keep Bi- 


feopſgate at all times in repair, and to defend the 
ſame 


this m. 
prevail 
gogue 


worſhip 
Ceremo 


naged 
were ba 
to retir 
Vol. 

5 


the 
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fame 43 often as it ſhould be attacked by an ene- A. P. 
my, wete called upon to perform their covenant, 5 6: 
and obliged by the itinerant Judges at the tower, 
to pay 210 marks for its immediate repair, and 
toenter into a freſh covenant to maintain and. de- 
ed thi fine e nn Fe bb 

His majeſty, as a confirmation of bis affection. 1 Free par- 
for the Londontrs," did this ſame year grant them a 2 
free pardon; for whatever they had done; to that 
time, conttaty to their charters. For which they 
paid a ſum of money. And, in the year follows Other fa- 
ing, the 4th Februdry, and in the 1 1th year of his 
reign, he granted them certain ee for the 
teparatioh and incloſure of the city. | 


To add to the -thisfortuhes of — 4 endo” 
ridge 


great froſt; in the following winter, carried away m <d by 


five of its atclies by the force of the ict. fol. 
Notwithftafiding the late counterance and in- Gs: 

dulgence Thewh by the king to the Jet, arch = 

biſhop Peckbam, in 1283; iti his provincial viſita! down. 

tion, reſolved to pull ther Yowfi, For this Pur 

poſe, he; in 1285; wrote t&the'Biſlop of Londoy 

to pull down all their ſynagogues. Add the bi- 

ſhop of London proceeded ſo fat in the ſeverity of 

this mandate, that the king had tuch a- do to 


prevail with thoſe churchmen to allow one ſyna- 


vogue in London. Beſides, the pomp of their 


worſhip was leſſetied, and à great many of their 
. teremonies wete prokibired, And it was [6 ma- Ir ba. 


naged at laſt, that, in the year 1290, the es 

were baniſhed the kingdom, and were bonitnanded a 

to retire out of England before the 1ſt of Novem- - 
Vor. I. 0 | ber 
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ber in that year, under penalty of their eſtates, 
fortunes and lives: and their ſynogague, ſituate at 
the north corner of the Old Jery, opening into 


| Lothbury, was given to the Fratres de pænitentia 


eſa. 


Murder of In 1284, Lawrence Ducker, a ooldfmith, hav- 


Ducket, 
how __ 
tected, 


ing wounded Ralph Crepin, in Cheapfide, then 
called Weſt-cheap, took ſanctury in Bow church 
ſteeple : Crepin's friends ſurprized him in the 
night, and hanged him ſo artfully in one of the 
windows, that the coroner's inqueſt gave their 
verdict ſelf-murder, and ordered the body to be 
drawn by the feet and buried in a ditch without 


the city. However, a boy, who lay with Ducke 


Executions againſt the murderers. 


on that 
account, 


that night, and had concealed himſelf during that 
barbarous action, did at laſt give information 
Many were apprehended, 
of whom 16 were hanged; and a woman, the 
contriver of the ſaid murder, was burnt alive: 


Other perſons of diſtinction concerned therein, 


A. D. 
1285. 


were amerced in pecuniary fines: and the diſ- 

graced body was taken up and buried decently. 
In 1285 it was ordained, that no more than 

.one half-penny ſhould be paid for grinding a 


Conduit in Quarter of wheat. The conduit in Cheapfide was 


GIG 


The com- 


mon coun - 


cil inſti- 
tuted. 


built. 
The city of London, according to the record 


called Liber Abus, was at this time divided into 
24 wards; and each ward choſe certain of their 


Inhabitants to repreſent them in their corporate 


capacity, and to be of council to the aldermen; 
 whok 
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whoſe advice was to be followed in all affairs of A. D. 
public concern relating to the ſaid city. — 
Now the proſperity of the city began to wear a Mayor im- 
promiſing aſpect; when it was embroiled by a diſ- Filed. 
guſt given to the lord treaſurer by the mayor, 
who, upon a ſummons for him, the aldermen and 
citizens, to appear before the ſaid lord in the tower 
of London, laid aſide his enſigns of magiſtracy, 
and repaired to the tower as a private gentleman. 
The treaſurer committed GregoryRockeſley the mayor, 
and ſeveral principal citizens, on St. Peter's day, 
to priſon, for this contempt; and he ſo incenſed the 
king, that his majeſty ſeized upon the city liberties, 
diſplaced the mayor, and appointed Stepben Sand- 
wich cuſtos, under various pretences of mal - Pretences 
practices with the bakers, &c. and kept the go- — 
vernment of London in his own hands for 12 years 
after. = 
The ſtreets were immediately infeſted with rob- Regula- 
bers and murderers. Which produced theſe regu- ta 
lations : That no ſtranger ſhould wear a weapon, f te city. 
% nor be ſeen abroad after the ringing of the | 
e corfeu-bel]: that all taverns and victualling 
* houfes ſhould be ſhut up after the ringing of 
* the ſaid bell: that no fencing-ſchool ſhould be 
* kept in the city : that the aldermen in their 
« reſpeftive wards, ſhould make diligent ſearch 


a Ew UUW ee CTY *=T: YL vs or 


s * a 6 


for ſuch offenders, in order to bring them to 
Il © juſtice: that no perſon not free of the city 
© I ſhould be ſuffered to reſide therein: and that 
c * ſuch freemen as were ſuſpected, ſhould give 


* ſecurlty for their good behaviour :” amongſt 
| O 2 whom 


— ” —_ - 
Ka 2 
— — — ͤÜ— — — Dn Po eee et, 


© City's debt 
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A. D. whom were Thomas Pyweleſdon, and 57 more, 


* who were baniſhed for life, on ſuſpicion of being 


diſaffected to the government. And foreign mer- 
chants were permitted to ſettle in London, and to 
fell their goods without a broker; which deprived 
the citizens of that advantage, and expoſed them 
to the frauds of bad goods, and worſe weights. 


great a looſe to their arts, raiſed ſuch a clamour, 
that ſome of them were impriſoned, and obliged, 
after a long impriſonment, to pay 1000 l. to the 

king. 
The account between the crown and the city 
to be king. was audited by the barons of the exchequer, in 
the year 1289, and the Londoners were found 


5381. 6s. 11d. in debt to King Edward: and 
a ſubſidy was granted for the repairs of London- 


Bridge. 
King Edward, in 1290, at his return from 


France, was received with great folemnity by the 
Londoners; and he immediately proceeded againſt 


Jews ba- the Fews uſurers, and his corrupt juſticiaries. 


_ The former, amounting to 1 5,060, he puniſhed 


1290. by confiſcating all their goods, and baniſhing 
corrupt them the realm, as mentioned before: the latter, 
Judges pu- by fines and impriſonments. | 


nithed. 
Puniſh- In 1293, three perſons having ſtud a pri- 


— 2 ſoner from a ſheriff's officer, had their hands cut 


A. D. off, at the ſtandard in Cbeapfide. 
1293 In 1295, the king, then at Carlifle, directed 


the following writ to the magiſtrates of London: 
Eder ard, 


However, the foreigners, at length giving too 
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« Edward, by the grace of God, &c. Where- A. D. 
« as Richard Graveſend, biſhop of Landon, hath 1295 
« ſhewed unto us, that by the great charter of —— _ 
« England, the church hath a privilege, that no ©! de is 
« clerk ſhall be impriſoned by a layman, without of London, 


« our commandment and breach of peace; which — 

| 6 notwithſtanding, ſome citizens of London, upon 

g mere ſpite, do enter in their watches into 

) « clerk's chambers, and, like felons, do carry 0 

0 « them to the Tunne, which Henry de Walleys, 

e ſome time mayor, built for night-walkers. 

« Wherefore, we will that this our command- 

© ment be proclaimed in full huſtings; and that 

no watch hereafter enter into any clerk's cham- 

« ber, under the forfeit of 20 l. Dated at Car- 

i Jifle, the 18th of March, in the 25th year of 

« our reign.” 

- This ſo diſguſted the citizens, that nine prin- Riotous 
cipal inhabitants broke open the Tunne priſon, of cher 

n and ſet ſeveral of the priſoners at liberty. For citizens. 

© WW vhich the rioters were perſonally puniſhed, by a 

ſt long and painful imprifonment ; and the city was Fined 

. amerced at 20,000 marks. However, the beha- s, 

d WW viour of the Londoners, at the king's return vic- 

Ss MW torious from Scotland ſoon after, was ſo engaging, 

ſs chat his majeſty, on Eaſter Wedneſday, in confi- Purchaſe 

f deration of the ſaid fine of 20,000 marks, and an el 

addition of 3000 marks more, paid into his ex- their mayor 

ut WW chequer by the Londoners, reſtored to them the 
I Power of electing their mayor: and they accord- 

d ingly choſe William Walleys into that high office. 

And his majeſty confirmed this royal favour, and 
4. | O 3 | all 


98 W 
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A.D. all their ancient privileges, by a charter * : which 
5 amongſt other things, contains, We, will. 
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ing to ſhew more ample favour to the ſaid 
citizens in that behalf, do grant to them, for 
us and our heirs, that the mayor of the ſaid 
city, when he ſhall be choſen by the ſaid citi- 
zens, we, and our heirs, and our barons, not 
being at Weſiminſter, or at London, they may 
or ſhall be preſented, or admitted, to and by 
the conſtable of our tower of London, yearly, 
in ſuch ſort as before they were wont to be pre- 
ſented and admitted: fo as, nevertheleſs, that 
at the next coming of us or our heirs to Mi. 
minſter or London, the ſaid mayor be preſented 
to us or our heirs, and be admitted for mayor, 

« And alſo we have granted, for us and our 
heirs, to our ſaid citizens, that they and their 
ſucceſſors, citizens of the ſaid city, be for ever 
quit and free of pannage or pawnage, pontage 
and murage, throughout all the realm, and al 
our dominions: and that the ſheriffs of the 


ſaid city, as oft as it ſhall happen for them to 


be amerced in our court for any offence, they 
ſhall be amerced according to the meaſure and 
quantity of the offence, as other the ſherifts 
of our ſaid realm have beęn meer for the 


like offence, 


„ Wherefore we will, and ſtrictly charge and 


command, for us and our heirs, that the ſaid 


citizens and their ſucceſſors, have all the liber- 


+ ties, freedoms, quittals, and free cuſtoms afote- 


In the 26th year of his reign, 1 
ee 
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tween the king and the clergy, The archbiſhop 
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« faid, and them may and ſhall uſe, according A. D. 
4 to our confirmation, renovation, and grants, W 
c aforeſaid, for ever; as by the aforeſaid charter, 

% (amongſt other things) more fully appeareth.“ 

Beſides, his majeſty certified the ſame by a brief 


to his officers of his exchequer; as may be ſeen 


in fol. 24, of the black book, amongſt the city re- 
cords. And at the ſame time, the 28th of May, King's or 
the king ſent a precipe to the mayor and ſheriffs — 
of London, to puniſh- corporally all bakers, brew- 2 
ers, and millers, convicted of bad practices; and millers, 
all that were found to go armed in the night, 
and diſturb the peace of the city; and to oblige 
millers to return the flour by weight, according 
to the weight of the grain ſent to be ground. 

The time for electing a mayor being come 
round, Elias Ruſſel was unanimouſly choſen by 
the mayor, aldermen, and all the commonalty ; 
and ſworn into his office by the conſtable of the 
tower, according to the tenor of the laſt charter, 
on the day after St. Simon and Jude, without the 
gate of the ſaid tower of London. In whoſe AR of 
mayoralty, ſays Stowe, in his annals, there paſſed council w 
an act of common- council, by the conſent of the — 5 
king and nobility, to regulate the prices of pro- 
viſions. | 

A. D. 1296 produced a very ſharp conteſt be- Synod af 
London, 
convoked a ſynod of his province to meet in S/. 
Paul's, London, The king, in order to prevent 
their paſſing any canons dilagreeable to the crown, 
a them a meſſage to. make no conſtitutions pre- 


O4 2 


| 
* 


— 
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A. P. judicial to his prerogative, or to the public tran- 
Auility, or that might give diſturbance to any 
Refuſeto perſon under his government and protection. At 
fubkdy, their meeting, the clergy weuld not grant the ſub- 
The king's ſidy expected by the king: therefore his majeſty 
Ffoſentment fed upon their beſt houſes ;' forbid the lawyers 
to plead for them ; and commanded them to be 
out- lawed; becauſe they put their property under 
the pope's protection, and refuſed to contribute 
to the exigeneies of the ſtate. 

Clergy However, they attempted to recover the king'; | 
* favour, by depoſiting a fifth part of their reve- 
nues and ſtoc k in a proper place, to be uſed for 
the defence of the church and kingdom in caſe 
of neceſſity: but this not being agreeable to the 
archbiſhop, they were at laſt forced to give up a 
fourth of their gaods, &c. for the common be- 
| nefits of government. See Antig. Britan. in Win: 

i ST 7 | Mo 
= Recorder The firſt time we read of a recorder of London 
= el neren. Was in the year 1304, when Geoffrey de Hartilepole, 
1304. alderman, was choſen into that office, took his 
| oath, and was allowed to wear his gown as an al- 

derman. | 

Wallace's The next year was ſtained with the blood of 
$5997). that valiant and celebrated Scotiſþ champion, Sir 
" 1305- William Wallace, who, being taken priſoner in 
the field of battle, defending his country, was, 
contrary to the laws of nations, hanged and quar- 
tered, in Smithfield; and his head ſtuek ypon 3 
pole fixed on London o ridge. 0 


\ The 


K 


felons. But the citizens looking upon this in- Rejected 


* tranſgreſſions and felonies, when need requires, 
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The year 1306 produced a very extraordinary A. D. 

prohibition, at leaſt what would in this age ſeem * 
very extraordinary; a prohibition to burn ſea- — 
coal in Londan; occaſioned by a complaint made i be burnt. 
by the nobility and gentry to the king, alledging, - 
that the air was infefted with a noiſome ſmell, 
and a thick cloud, from the coals uſed in the 
ſubyrbs by brewers, dyers, &c. requiring great 
fires, to the great endangering the health of the 
inhabitants. Upon which his majeſty iſſued his 
proclamation, prohibiting coals to be burnt in 
London and the ſuburbs, under ſevere penalties, 
Yet, the city was ſo much in favour at this junc- 
ture with his majeſty, for a preſent of 2000 l. 
paid on account of the order of knighthood being 
conferred on the prince of Wales, that the king 
did them the honour to appoint Sir John Blunt, 
the lord mayor, to accompany the ſaid prince in 
his expedition againſt the Scots. In whoſe abſence, 
the citizens choſe four guardians to execute the 
{upreme office in the magiſtracy of their city, 

Landon was at this time greatly peſtered with Lins? _ 
thieves and robbers :, King Edward, then at Lane- 8 
croſt, in Scotland, thought neceſſary to direct a —_— 
writ to the mayor and ſheriffs of London, com- 
manding them to obſerve the ſtatute of Meſtmin- 
ter, which ſtrictly enjoins the apprehending of 
junction to be an invaſion of their liberties, re- ” 
turned for anſwer: ** That at the eves, as it is 
* fit in wards, and alſo at taking inquiſitions of 


«mn 


Citizens 
exchequer- 
cd, 
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© in the city, in each ward, about malefactors 
& and receivers, they were always ready, and 
e would be, for the keeping of the king's peace: 
4 But to keep the ſtatute of Meſiminſter, in all its 
<« articles, in the ſaid city, as contained in that 
brief, they could not be charged in the afore- 
« ſaid city, by reaſon of the divers cuſtoms in 


the ſaid city hitherto uſed : yet vagrants, wan- 


„ derers up and down, and ſuch as are ſuſpected 
of evil in the ſaid city, being found, they had 
& arreſted; and always when there ſhould be 
& need, would cauſe to be arreſted, and would 
e have them forth coming before the juſtices of 
<« the lord the king, as it had been appointed 
& before, and after had worn accuſtomed to be 
« done, in the ſame city.“ 

This matter being ſettled, the mayor, Jobn ke 
Blound, or Blunt, ms all the aldermen of London, 
for themſelves, and the whole community of 
the city, agreed, in the exchequer, to pay the 
king 2000 marks by way of compoſition for the 
20th part of their goods, part of which was paid 
in tallies; and the ſum of 831. 11s. being left 
unpaid at the death of King Edward, his ſon 
and ſucceſſor, Edward II. cauſed a feri facias to 
be iſſued from the exchequer, to diſtrain the goods 
and chattels of the citizens for the ſame. 


LisT of Mayogs in the Reign of Edward I. 


In his 1ſt. year Sir Waller Harvq. 
2 Henry Walleys. 
3 George Rokeſiey, 
In 
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$ J n his 4th year George Rokeſley. 
l 5 George Rokeſley. 
N 6 George Rokeſley. 
8 7 | George Rokeſtey. 
t „ George Rokeſley. 
k 9 George Rokeſley., 
1 10 Henry Walleys, 
. 11 Henry Valleys, 
12 Henry Walleys. 5 
| 13 George Rokeſley. 
I4 Ralph Sandwich. Bok 
I5 Ralph Sandwich. 
f 16 Ralph Sandwich. 
| 17 Ralph Sandwich. 
; 18 Ralph Sandwich. 23 
19 Ralph Sandwich. 
| 20 Ralph Sandwich. 
21 Ralph Sandwich, 
22 Ralph Sandwich. 
| 23 Sir Ralph Sandwich, 
24 Sir Jobn Briton. 
25 Sir John Briton. 
26 Henry Walleys. ; 
27 Elias Ruſſel. 
28 Elias Ruſſel. 
29 Sir John Blunt, 
30 Sir Fobn Blunt. 
31 Sir Jobn Blunt. 
= - Sir John Blunt. 
33 Sir Fohn Blunt, 


34 Sir Jobn Blunt. 


Edward 


* 
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| A. D. Edward II. ſucceeding his father in the year 
| 20 21 1307, began his reign not with this act of ſeve- | The 
| = acceſ- rity only towards the Lendoners, but ordered an- familia 
other writ out of the exchequer for the aldermen, I ©"S 

who collected the late tallage in London, to account Ml for 

Tallage, for the ſaid tallage in the exchequer. For the cu. W 9907 

_ alle. tom was, that every alderman ſhould, in his ward- city. 
mote, cauſe the tallage to be proportioned accord. with h 

ing to the abilities of the ſeveral inhabitants of his ſpecial 


ward; and he was anſwerable to the king for the mande 
amount of the ſaid ſym aſſeſſed. Theſe were dire enquir 
prognoſtics of an evil diſpoſition in the young farms, 
king towards the Tondbners; yet they received uſe, 
him and his queen, returning to London in 1308, declar 
with great demonſtrations of joy. being, 
A. D. A ſynod was held in the year 1309 at London. ſex, a 
. By whom, Walſing bam relates, the knights Tem- * 
ynod that : 35 Rich 
condemned Plars were found guilty of many atrocious im- * 
— moralities and crimes, ſentenced to perpetual pe- becan 
nance, and diſperſed into ſeveral monaſteries. and r 
= - A. D. A. D. 1310, the new part of the city wall, on the tit 
1 1310. the weſt of Zydgate, and the tower :commanded It 
| by King Edward I. to be built at the extremity coun 
King's thereof, not being finiſhed, the king iſſued his deme 
; precipe for q h ys ; G Is 
finiſhing royal mandate to the mayor and citizens of Lon 
. the ety don to proceed in the ſaid work with the utmoſt Ciſor. 
> expedition. Andy in + 34 1, the mayor and citi- who 
Citizen's Zens undertook te pay 100 l. for diſcharging the faid | 
— king's debts, in conſideration of having the farm, whet] 
vileges. and other fines of the city, ariſing by aids, ta- "ef 
lages, &c. aſſigned 10 them. _w_ 
| | the « 


The conſt 


\ N * = ys PPE —_= * a 
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The king s troubles ariſing, on account of his A. o. 
familiarity with Gaveſton, and his nobility threat - 5 
ening to oblige him to ſubmit to their demands 5 = m__ 
by force of arms, his majeſty commanded the city from 
mayor and citizens of London to take care of the _— 


4. city, and not to ſuffer any perſon whatſoever, 


- 


d. with horſe or arms, to enter therein without his $ 
is MI ſpecial permiſſion, And his majeſty further com- 

10 manded, that the barons of the exchequer ſhould 

re enquire by what right the ſheriffs claimed certain sherif's 
g farms, and other dues, demanded for the king's ain 
d uſe, But after inquiſition was made, the barons farms. 


declared, That the citizens of Londom, for the time 
being, were ſheriffs in fee of London and Mzidale- 
| ſex; and enjoined the mayor, eight aldermen, and 
one commoner, to execute the office of ſheriff, 
which tended to the king's ſervice; by which they 
became virtually ſheriffs of London and Middleſex, 
and repreſented thoſe who were to be ſheriffs for 


the time to come. 

It was foon after refulved, by the king and his Dipute 
council, to raiſe money by a tax upon the royal __ _ 
demeſnes, intending thereby ro include the city taxes. 
of London. This reſolution being ſignified to John 
Gi/ors the mayor, and to the aldermen and ſheriffs, 
who were ſummoned for that purpoſe before the 
ſaid council; and it being left to their option, 
whether they would fine for their rallage, or raiſe 
the ſum required by a poll-tax, and a general aſ- 
ſeſſment on their real and perſonal eſtates, as in 
the other parts ef the kingdom; - they, having 
conſulted the commonalty upon the queſtion, gave 

2. for 
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A. D. for anſwer, That the city of London was exempt 
City pleads from taxes by their ancient rights and liberties, 
exemption. confirmed by magna charta, on condition of pay- 

ing the king a certain annual ſum for the fee-farm 

of the city, in lieu of all ſervices. And prayed 

that the intended tallage might be poſtponed till 

the meeting of the approaching parliament. It 

was then propoſed to defer the aſſeſſment, as re- 

queſted, on condition the citizens would lend the 

king 2000 marks: which not being complied with 

by the Londoners, commiſſioners were appointed 

to meet at Guildhall to aſſeſs the ſaid tallage; 

which produced the deſired effect. For the mayor, 

Tntimidat- &c. were fo intimidated, that they propoſed a loan 

2 of 10001. on condition that the king would pre- 

vent the aſſeſſment taking effect before the meet- 

ing of the next parliament; which was granted by 

letters patents to the ſaid citizens, dated at Wind- 

fer, on the 13th of February, in the ſixth year 

of his reign. And on the ſame day his majeſty 

iſſued his command to the aſſeſſors of the county 

of Oxford, forbidding them to ceſs the citizens of 

London trading to Henley, and not inhabiting and 

paying ſcot and lot, among the inhabitants of 
Henley, to the tallage. 

A. D. About the year 1314, a great part of St. Paul's 

1314. ſpire (made of timber, covered with lead) being 

weak, and in danger of falling, was taken down, 

and a new croſs, with a pommel well gilt, ſet on 

the top thereof. In which croſs were depoſited 

the reliques of divers ſaints by Gilbert de Segrave, 

then 
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then biſhop of London, with a great and ſolemn 
proceſſion, on the 12th day of O#ober. 

The price of proviſions becoming exceſſive dear 
in London, the parliament, in the year 1314, took 
the ſame into their conſideration, and ſettled them 
in this form, to be ſold in London, under the pe- 
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Price of 
proviſions 


fixed. 


nalty of forfeiting the goods, as appears by the 


king's letter to the ſheriffs of London. 


£6: 

The beſt graſs-fed ox, alive, at o 16 0 
The beſt grain-fed ox, at © 4.8: 

The beſt cow, at O 12 Oo 

The beſt hog of two years old, at O 3 4 
The beſt ſhorn mutton, at 0 14 

The beſt gooſe, at 2 
The beſt capon, at 0 0-26 
The beſt hen, at oO. 1 
The beſt chickens, two for 0 05 

The beſt young pigeons, three for 0 © x 
Twenty eg at 0 -0*'B\- 


T he elections of ſheriffs and mayor 1 fre- Elections 


quently diſturbed by popular tumults, contrary 
to the ancient cuſtom, and the right granted to 
the citizens to chuſe thoſe officers by the mayor, 
aldermen, and more diſcreet perſons of the city, 
eſpecially ſummoned and warned for that purpoſe; 
his majeſty iſſued out his commands, by way of 
proclamation, in the following letter, to 9 the 

like confuſion. 
* Edward, by the grace of God, &c. to 1 
© mayor and ſheriffs of London, greeting. Where- 
. 


regulated. 
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as, by the charters of our progenitors, kings 
of England, it was granted to our citizens of our 


city aforeſaid, That they ſhould chuſe a mayor 
and ſheriffs from themſelves, when they would, 


and preſent them, we not being at Weſtminſter, 
to the treaſurer and barons of our exchequer, 
and there to be admitted according to cuſtom; 
and ſuch election by the mayor and aldermen, 
and more diſcreet perſons of the ſaid city, e- 
ſpecially ſummoned and warned for this pur- 


poſe, hath been accuſtomed in former times: 


and now we have underſtood, that ſome of the 
popular and plebeian fort, making a conſpiracy 


among themſelves, caufing contentions, differ- 


ences, and innumerable miſchiefs, day and night, 
in the ſaid city, and making among them clan- 
deſtine conventicles, in private places, and, be- 
ing not called nor ſummoned, do thruſt and 


mingle themſelves, of their own accord, into 


ſuch elections, and, by threatenings and cla- 
mours hindering the due making of ſuch elec- 
tions, endeavour to chuſe fuch as for time to 
come may favour their errors; that their wick- 


edneſs, by defect of congruous government, 


may paſs unpuniſhed under diſſimulation, by 
ſuch perſons ſo elected, to the hurt of our crown 
and dignity, and to the ſubverſion of the ſtate 
of the foreſaid city, and the manifeſt oppreſſion 
of our citizens abiding in it: we, willing to 


provide for the quiet and tranquility of the 


people under us, as we are e bound, and to meet 


e 


66 your 


London, WESTMINSTER, &c. 


&« you, that, before the time of election of the 9 


« mayor and ſheriffs next to be choſen, ye cauſe 
« it to be publickly proclaimed through the whole 
« city, and firmly to be forbid, that none, unleſs 


« he ſhall be to this eſpecially called or ſummoned, 


« or is bound thereto, come thither at the time, 
&« or intrude himſelf in making the election, nor 
ec hinder it any way, under pain of impriſonment; 
« from which he may not eſcape without our ſpe- 
c cial command: and that the foreſaid election be 
„made by the aldermen, and the more diſcreet 
« and powerful citizens of the ſaid city, as in the 
“ ſame it hath been anciently accuſtomed to be 


done: taking notice for the future, that if ye 


4 ſhall preſent any election, otherwiſe than is 
c mentioned before, to the treaſurer and barons 
e of our exchequer aforeſaid, we will by no means 
« admit them. Witneſs, &c. July 4, an. reg. 8. 
The king's neceſſity for money made him take 
advantage of the citizens, who having neglected 
to apply to parliament to prevent their being tal- 
laged at the king's pleaſure, appointed commiſſion- 


ers to tax them; of which his majeſty gave the 


ſheriffs notice by a precept on the 24th of Ofober 
in the ſame year, and another on the 6th of Novem- 


ber following. However the Londoners found means, , n 1 


by a further loan of 600 marks to the crown, to to be ex- 
empt from 


tallage. 


have the tallage again reſpited: as appears by let- 


ters 3 bearing date the 16th of December, 
an. reg. 8 = 
The year 1316 was viſio with both fins Wt 
and peſtilence. It began to be felt at firſt in and peſti- 
Vo EE P London, 
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lence. 
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No wheat 
to be malt- 
ed. 


Price of 
beer fixed 
by the 
mayor. 


Parents eat 
their child- 
ren. 


Regulation 


of provi-, 
ſions re- 
vok ed by 
the king. 


Londoners 
pull down 
the tower 
wall. 


Pay 1000 
marks. 


Privilege 
gi gave let. 
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London, in the, want of corn for bread; which 


ſcarcity being attributed to the great quantities 
of wheat malted in London, it was enacted by 
parliament, that thenceforth no wheat ſhould be 
made into malt: and an order was publiſhed by 
the mayor for carrying that act into execution, 
and for regulating the price of ſtrong drink, within 
his juriſdiction. But corn continued to advance to 
41. the quarter: which brought on ſuch a famine, 
that parents were accuſed of eating their own child- 
ren, Or any thing they, could come at; and. male- 
factors eat one another in priſon: and this was 
followed by ſuch a peſtilence and mortality, that 
the living were ſcarce ſufficient to bury the dead. 

It having been repreſented unto-the king, that 


the ordinance for regulating the price of proviſions, - 


laſt year, by the mayor, &c. was of a very per- 
niciovs conſequence, and had prevented the coun- 


try people's ſupplying the city with the neceflaries 


of life, his majeſty, then at Lincoln, revoked the 
ſaid ordinance by a brief, directed to the ſheriffs 
of London, on the 20th of February, an. reg. . 
King Henry III. having caſt up a mud wall 
without the tower, and within the city wall, to 
the great injury of the city, the: Londoners, with- 
out applying to the crown for. redreſs, did, this 
year, deſtroy it. Of which the king availed him- 
ſelf to raiſe a thouſand; marks, which he obliged 
the citizens to pay. for their indiſcretion, next year. 
But, at the ſame time, they were ſweetened with 
a new privilege, which empowered the freeholders 


in London to recover their rents by a writ of ga- 
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delet ; and, in e thereof, the Ans in »de- A. D. 


1 . 
meſne. 0 * th 


The city NA e were at this. time ſo 95 Tyranny 
the city 


voured. by the court, to whom they were entirely , magiſtrates 
devoted, that they not only aſſumed a. ſole right 
to appoint officers,, and to continue their mayor 


for divers years, John Wingrave, who was then 
mayor, continuing three years; but they laid arbi- 
trary taxes on the fellow-citizens,, favoured them- 
ſelves in all aſſeſſments, and otherwiſe oppreſſed 
the commonalty. Of which the freemen, having 
frequently complained: to the judges itinerant in 
the tower without redreis, proceeded with ſuch obliged by 
ſpirit. againſt their arbitrary magiſtrates, that they z prople 


compelled them to ſubmit to the following con- to certain 
covenants, 


ſtitutions, rather than to fall an entire prey to the 
crown.z and they unanimouſly joined to obtain the 


royal confirmation of the ſame, as will more fully 


n this tranſcript. 


Fir be. citizens of London, concerning new articles Record, 


Ower. 


| then made 10 be obferved., Pat. 10 
« The king, to all whom &c greeting, oe = 2. 


« Know ye, that whereas our beloved and faith- 
ful che mayor and aldermen, and other citizens 
gf our city of London, had lately ordained and 
6 . e among themſelves, for the bettering Articles of 


agreement 


the ſame city,. and for the common benefit for the 
5 A. ſuch as dwell in that city, and reſort to the — 
10 ſame, certain things to be in the ſame city per- in the city. 
« petually obſerved and had, inſtantly beſeeched, 


that we would. rake care to accept and confirm 
F 


„ &« We, 


. 


6d. - 
1318. 
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We, having ſeen certain letters, patentwiſe, 
5 ſigned with the common ſeal of that city, and 


e the ſeal of the office of the mayoralty of that 


6 city, upon the premiſes, and to us exhibited, 


e Have cauſed certain articles to be choſen out of 
ce the foreſaid letters, and cauſed them in ſome 


things to be corrected, as _ are underneath 


< inſerted, viz.” 

« x, That the mayor and Heriff of the ſame 
city be elected by the citizens of the faid city, 
hs according to the tenor of the charters of our 
« progenitors, heretofore kings of England, made 
« to them thence, and no otherwiſe. = 

« 2. That the mayor remain only” one © year 


together in his mayoralty, 


% 3. That the ſheriffs have but two dente and 


. two ſerjeants; and that they take fuch, for which 


* they will „ 

« 4. That the mayor have no other office be- 
<« Jonging to the city, but the office of mayor- 
<« alty; nor to draw to himſelf the ſheriffs plea in 
« the chamber of London; nor hold other pleas 
e than thoſe the mayor, according tt to ancient cul- 
25 tom, ought to hold. 


5. 1 hat the aldermen be removed from year 


ce to year, on St. Gregory's day, and not re- elected; 
* and others choſen by the ſame wards. 
e 6. Tha tallages or aids henceforth to be 


aſſeſſed for the king's buſineſs, or for the ſtate 
* and benefit of the city, "after they ſhall be aſ- 


< ſeſſed by the men of the wards elected and de- 


cc puted for this, be not increaſed or heightened 
| e © but 


Lonpon, WESTMINST IR, Ge. 
4 but by the common conſent of the mayor and *: D. 


ſe, 
nd „ commonalty. And that the money coming 
at « from theſe tallages and aids be delivered into 
d, e the cuſtody of four honeſt men, commoners of 
of « the city, to be choſen by the commonalty, to 
ne « be further delivered by the teſtimony of the 
th « ſaid four men; ſo: that they may inform the 
6 commonalty to what profit, and for what uſes, 
7 “ thoſe monies go. | 
7 . That no ſtranger be admitted into the 
Ir freedom of the city in the huſting; and that 


le © no inhabitant, and eſpecially Zngh/b merchant, 
« of ſome myſtery or trade, be admitted into the 

r freedom of the city, unleſs by ſurety of ſix 
6 honeſt and ſufficient men of that myſtery or 

« trade he ſhall be of, who is ſo to be admitted 
«into the freedom; which fix men may under- 
« take for him, of keeping the city indemnified 

i e in that behalf. And that the ſame form of ſurety 
4 be obſerved of ſtrangers to be admitted into the 
* freedom in the huſting, if they be of any cer- 

e tain myſtery or trade. And if they are not 

of ſome certain myſtery, then that they be not 

* admitted into the freedom, without the aſſent 

<< of the commonalty. And that they, who have 

been taken into the freedom of the city (ſince 

e we undertook the government of our realm) 

«' contrary to the forms preſcribed; and they who 

* have gone contrary to their oath *'in this be- 


« half 


* The oath of every freeman of the cily of L. ondon. 


ve ſhall ſwear, that ye ſhall be good and true to our 


** ſoverejgn lord King ; obeyſant and obedient ye 
P 3 oy ſhall 


* 
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6 half, or contrary to che Rite of the city, and 
are thereof lawfully een, n the freedom 
&« of the ſaid city. 


* Saving always that, concerning apprentices, 


« the ancient manner and form of the faid city 


& be obſerved. 
c g. That each year in the ſame geity us oben 
de as need ſhall be, inquiry be made, if any of the 


e {hall be to the mayor and miniſters of this city. The * 
« chiſes and cuſtoms thereof ye ſhall maintain, and this city 
keep harmleſs in that that in you is. Ye ſhall be contributary 
“to all manner of charges within this. city, as ſummons, 
matches, contributions, taxes, tallages, lot and ſcat, and 
to all othet charges; bearing your part as a fieeman ought 
* todo. Ye ſhall colour no foreign goods under or in your 


© name, whereby the king or this city might or may loſe their 


« cuſtoms or advantages. Ye ſhall know no foreigner to buy 
«« or ſell any merchandize with any other foreigner within this 
{« city or franchiſe thereof, but ye ſhall warn the chamberlain 
thereof, or ſome miniſter of the chamber. Ve ſhall implead 
« or ſue no freeman out of this city, whilſt ye may have 
a right and law within the ſame-city. Ye ſhall take no ap- 
« prentice, but if ke be freeborn, that is to ſay, no bond- 
„% man's ſon, nor the child of any alien; and for no leſs term 
« than for ſeven years, withaut fraud or deceit; and within 
«« the firſt year ye ſhall cauſe him to be enrolled, or elſe pay 
« ſuch fine as ſhall be reaſonably impaſed upon you for omit- 
« ting the ſame. And after his term's end, within convenient 


> time (being required) ye ſhall make him free of this city, 


„ if he have well and truly ſerved you. Ye ſhall alſo keep 
the king's peace in your own perſon. Ye ſhall know na 
4 gatherings, conventicles, nor conſpiracies made againſt the 
9 king's s peace, but ye ſhall warn the mayor thereof, or let it 
«* to your power. All theſe points and articles ye ſhall well 
« and truly keep, according to the laws and-cuſtoms of this 
« city, to your power. Sq God you help. God ſave the 
96 kin ” 

* s free- 


] 


ec fre 
in 
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jn the city, of the goods of others not of the 
« ſame freedom, by calling thoſe goods their own, 
« contrary to their oath, and contrary to the free- 
« dom of the ſaid city; and they that are law- 
« fully convicted thereof, to loſe the freedom of 


the ſaid city, 


« 9. That all and every one r being i in the li- 
e berty of the ſaid city, and that would enjoy 
« the liberties and free cuſtoms of the ſaid city, 
„ be in ſcot and lot, and partake of all bur- 
« dens for maintaining the ſtate of the faid city, 
and the freedom thereof, according to the oath 
© they have taken, when they were admitted into 
« their freedom; and whoſo will not, to loſe his 
freedom. 

« 10. And that all * every one, being of the 
ce freedom of the city, and living without the city, 
“ and that, either by themſelves or by their 
« ſervants, exerciſe their merchandizes within the 
e city, be in lot and ſcot with the commoners of 
e the ſaid city, for their merchandizes, or elſe to 


„ be removed from their freedom. 


* 11. And that the common ſeal of the city 
remain in the cuſtody of two aldermen and 
tc two. others commoners, to be choſen for this 
“ purpoſe by the commoners; and that that ſeal 
e be not dented, neither to poor nor rich com- 
* moners, when they ſhall need it; yet ſo that 
they reaſonably prove the cauſe of their de- 
« mand: and. that for the putting to of the ſeal 
nothing be taken, And that the giving of 

P 4 66 judg- 


ec freedom of the ſame city exerciſe merchandizes 2 D. 
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A. P. © judgments in the courts of the city, and eſpe. iſ - * 1 
rr „ cially after the verdicts of inquiſition taken, “ the 
in caſes where inquiſitions have been taken, “ to t 

be not deferred, unleſs difficulty intervene, “ the 
* And if difficulty intervene by reaſon of this, “ thei 
giving judgment ſhall not be put off beyond “ befe 
the third court. — 

% 12. That weights and ſcales of merchandizes “ and 
eto be weighed between merchants and merchant, “ don 
< the iſſues coming of which belong to the com- © gen 
% monalty of the ſaid city, remain in the cuſtody ** acce 
of honeſt and ſufficient men of the ſame city, © ſhal 
expert in that office, and as yet to be choſen “ dwe 

* by the commonalty, to be kept at the will “ on 
of the ſame. commonalty; and that they be by MW © alw: 
* no means committed to others than thoſe ſo “ oth 


<4 to be choſen, « hab 
* 13. That the ſheriffs for the time being com- © hith 
„ mit toll, and other cuſtoms belonging ta their 8 1 


* farm, and other publick offices belonging to IM city 
„ them, and to be exerciſed by others, to ſuffi- © bric 
** cient men, for whom they will anſwer, and not “ and 
* commit them to others. And if any deputed “ alde 
H by the ſaid ſheriffs to any of the aforeſaid offices, « alty 
take undue cuſtom, or carry himſelf otherwiſe “ nor 
sin that office than he ought, and is thereupon I tot 


convicted at the ſuit of the complainant, let 6 x 
te him be removed from that office, and puniſhed t Hala 
according to his demerits. ore 


7144. Na who are not of the freedom I the 

of the city, not to ſell, by retail, wines or other “ cha! 

+ wares, within the city or ſuburbs, jean 
3 5 te 15; . 
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„ ng. That there be no brokers hereafter. in 
& the city of any merchandizes, unleſs elected 


& to this by merchants of the myſteries, in which 


« the .brokers themſelves may have to exerciſe 
te their offices; and at leaſt of this to make oath 
before the mayor. 77 

« 16, That the common ita in the city 
* and ſuburbs, although they are not of the free- 
« dom of the ſame, be partakers of the contin- 
« gent burdens for maintaining the ſaid city, 
* according to the ſtate of it, as long as they 
« ſhall be ſo common harbourers, as other like 
« dwellers in the city and ſuburbs ſhall partake, 
4 on the account of thoſe dwellings, Saving 
„ always, that the merchants of Gaſcoign, and 
* other foreigners, may, one with another, in- 
„habit and be harboured in rhe ſaid city, as 
4 hitherto they have accuſtomed to do. 

“ 17. That the keeping the bridge of the ſaid 
city, and the rents and profits belonging to that 
bridge, be committed, to be kept, to two honeſt 
* and ſufficient men of the city, other than the 


« aldermen, to be choſen to this by the common- 


* alty, at the will of the ſaid commonalty, and 
e not to others; and who may anſwer thereupon 
to the ſaid commonalty. 

6 18. That no ſerjeant of the chamber of Guyt- 
* bald take fee of the commonalty of the city, 
or do execution, unleſs one choſen for this by 
+ the commonalty of the city; and that the 
* chamberlain, common clerk, and common ſer- 


* jegnt, be choſen by the commonalty of the city, 


&« and 
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« and be removed according to the will of the 


« fame city. - 
« 19. And that the mayor and recorder, and 


cc the foreſaid chamberlain and common. clerk, 


«© be content with their fees anciently appointed 
< and paid on account of their offices, and not take 
& ther fees for the aboveſaid offices. 

< 20. That the goods of the aldermen, in aids, 
« tallages, and other contributions, concerning 
ec the ſaid city, be taxed by the men of the wards, 
&« in which thoſe aldermen abide, as the goods 
& of other citizens, by the ſaid wards. 
é Which articles, as they are above expreſſed, 
6 and the matters contained in the fame, we 
„ accept, approve, and ratify; and we yield and 


grant them, for us and our heirs, as much as 


* in us is, to the foreſaid citizens, their heirs and 
&« ſucceſſors in the aforeſaid city and ſuburbs, for 
<< the common profit of thoſe that inhabit therein, 
and reſort thither, to obtain the ſame, and to 
* on obſerved perpetually f. 

% Moreover, we, willing to ſhew ampler grace 
to the mayor, aldermen, and citizens, at their 
« requeſt, have granted to them, for us and our 
<« heirs, that the mayor; aldermen, citizens, and 
* commonalty of the commoners of the city, and 
their heirs and ſucceſſors, for the neceſſities and 


profits of the ſame city, may, among them 


„ ſelves, of their common aſſent, aſſeſs tallages 


upon their own goods within that city, as well 


f Theſe articles were afterwards added to the city charters, 
and confirmed by King Rich, IT. in parliament, ar. reg. 7- 
| „upon 


0 
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upon the rents as other things, and as well A. P. 
« upon the myſteries as any other way, as they —— 
4 ſhall fee expedient, and levy them, without in- 

* curring the danger of us or our heirs, or our 

« miniſter whomſoever. And that the money 

© coming from ſuch tallages remain in the cuſtody 

*« of four honeſt and lawful men of the ſaid city, 

to be choſen to this by the commonalty, and 

be laid our, of their cuſtody, for the neceſſities 

and profits of the ſaid city, and not otherwiſe. 

In witneſs whereof, Fc. Witneſs the king, at 

® York, the eighth day of une. 

The king ſummoned a parliament to meet him London 
at York, this ſame year, and directed his writ to 3 
the ſneriffs of London to chuſe two of their fellow- Ro 
citizens to repreſent the city in that great council in parlin- 
of the nation, A. D. 1318. But we ſee, by the 
return * of the city members at this election, that 
the aldermen, ſheriffs, and the whole community 
of the city, did chuſe three repreſentatives, and Choſe three 
gave thoſe three, or two of them, full and ſuffi- 
cient power to do what ſhould be ordained in the 
foreſaid parliament by common advice. And in 
this parliament it was enacted, that London ſhould 


provide and furniſh 290 men, to oppoſe the in- obliged to 


curſfions and devaſtations made by the Scots, who — * 


penetrated as far as York and Lancaſter; which, 
being five times the number that was ſent by any 
other city, is a criterion of the opulency of the 
metropolis 1 in this age. 


* Dated at London, on the 16th of October, in the twelfth 
Year of Edward II. 
The 
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A. __ The pope's nuncio complaining to the treaſurer 
Complaint and barons of the exchequer of divers outrages, 


of the 
2 robberies, murders, and particularly of an inſult 


nuncio. offered to a Lombard, &c. in St. Paul's church, 


on Midſummer day, at evening prayer, by four or 
five hundred armed populace, the mayor and alder- 
men were ordered to attend the treaſurer, barons, 
and council; were ſeverely reprimanded, and or- 
dered, upon pain of forfeiting the city charter, 
to enquire into the ſaid riot, and to bring to exem- 
plary puniſhment the ringleaders thereof againſt a 
time appointed, which they punctually obeyed. 
But the magiſtrates ſtill continuing their oppreſ- 
fions, in diſregard of the articles of agreement 
made between them and the freemen, and con- 
Cuy griev· firmed by the king, as exemplified above; the 
ances. freemen preſented ſuch a liſt of grievances, in the 
A. D. year 1319, to the juſtices itinerant and the lord 
1319. treaſurer fitting in the tower, that muſt have drawn 
upon the city a forfeiture of their liberties, and 
fine and impriſonment upon the offenders, had not 
the king's affairs at this juncture made it more 
adviſeable to engage the affection and aid of the 
Londoners againſt the encroachments and treaſon 
of the barons, Sir John Giſars, late lord- mayor, 
and divers other principal citizens, ſummoned to 
attend the ſaid juſtices, and perſonally to anſwer 
to the accuſations laid againſt them, being con- 
ſcious of guilt, fled from juſtice, and fkreened 
themſelves under the iniquity of the times, in the 

YEAr 1321. _ 
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The king had brought upon him the reſentment A: D. 


of the barons, by inglotiouſly giving up his royal 
will and conduct to the direction and will of his 
favourites the two Spenſers, father and ſon. And 


matters were brought to ſueh an iſſue, that a par- 


lament was ſummoned on this occaſion to meet 


at London; to which the nobility repaired with 


fuch a train of armed men, that their attendants 
compoſed a very conſiderable army, who took up 


1321. 


their quarters in the ſuburbs. This obliged the city oblig- 
mayor to take the greateſt precaution for the ſafety tio arm. 


of the city; who appointed 1000 citizens, com- 
pletely armed, to guard the gates and walls from 
four o'clock in the morning to fix in the evening; 
and 1000 more armed men to relieve them, and 
to watch all night: beſides two aldermen and their 
attendants, who patrolled the ſtreets by night to 


keep the night· watch ſtrictly to their duty. The Gates ut. | 


gates of the city were alſo ſhut at nine at night, 
and not opened till ſeven in the morning. And 
thus the Londoners preſerved the peace of the city, 
and ſecured it againſt any ſurprize, till they were 
permitted by his majeſty to receive the barons and 
their army within their walls; when he ratified 
the act of parliament for the perpetual baniſhment 
of his favourites the Spencers. | 
This behaviour of the Londoners gained great 
confidence in their fidelity with the king, who 
ſoon after had a provocation from the Lancaſtrian 
faction to put it to trial. The governor of the 
caſtle of Leeds in Kent having denied the queen a 
lodging in that caſtle, his majefty, looking upon 

4 this 
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D. this as an act of rebellion, raiſecd a confiderable Ml and th 
Aſi the army, conſiſting chiefly of Londoners, to rauengę ment, 
king in the indignity offered to his royal eonſort; and the I {cations 
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taking 


governor being ſummoned by the king, at the 


head of this army, to ſurrender, and perſiſting in 
the defence thereof, it was beſieged. in form, and 
obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. Therefore the 
king, in token of his regard for theſe. ſervices 
immediately granted them the following charter: 
C Edward, by the grace of God; c. greeting 
© Know ye, That whereas the mayor and the 
e good men of the city of London have, af late, 
<& thankfully done us aid of armed. footmen at 
«6 qur caſtle of Leeds in the county of Kent; and 
„ alſo aid of like armed men now going with us 
through divers parts of our realm for divers 
e cauſes: We, willing to provide for the indem- 
<<. nity of the ſaid mayor and good men of our city 
„ of London in this behalf, have granted to them, 
for us and our heirs, that the ſaid aids, to us ſo 
e thankfully done, ſhall. not be prejudicial to the 
< ſaid mayor and the good men, their heirs and 
e ſucceſſors; nor ſhall they be drawn into con- 
« ſequent. for time to come. In witneſs whereof 
% we have cauſed theſe our letters to. be made 
<« patents. Witneſs myſelf at Aldermanſton, the 
% 12th of December, an. reg. 15.” And, in re- 


turn, the citizens gave Edward 2000 marks to- 

wards the ſupport of the war with Scotland. 

| However this good underſtanding did not long 
ſubſiſt between the court and the city. The barons 

being defeated, the earl of Lancaſter beheaded, 
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and the favourite Spencers recalled from baniſh» A. . 
ment, his majeſty in want of money, and the diſ- 
ſentions ſtill continuing among the citizens on the 
footing of the laſt preſentment before the juſtices 
itinerant, the king made it a pretext to ſeize the Liberties 
city liberties into his hands, to extort from the 3 1 
Londoners the ſum of 2000 marks more for their torted. 
redemption, in the year 1322. And, in the year Arbitrary 
1326, Edward, in defiance of his own charter, — * 
{o lately granted, compelled the citizens of Landon A. P. 
to ſupply him with 100 men at arms, to be main» 3 
tained at their own expence, and to march where- 
ever commanded; in order to defeat the prepara- 
tions then making by his queen, who had fled to 
France; and by the earl of Haynault, to invade 
England, and to take vengeance on the king's 
favourites. He alſo demanded a ſum of money. 

The Londoners, reſenting ſuch an open violation How re- 
of the royal grant, and hearing that the queen NO 
vas landed, ſent this anſwer, That they would 
ne at all times revere their ſovereign lord the king, 
wy þ the queen, and the prince their fon, the in- 
* dubitable heir of the crown; and ſhut their gates 
-of © againſt, and, to the utmoſt of their power, 
de reſiſt all foreigners and traitors: but that they 
he were not willing to march out to fight; unleſs, 1 
5 Fe to their ancient privileges, they could 

* return home the ſame day before ſun- ſet.“ 

Provoked with this refuſal, the king committed Provoke 
the cuſtody of the city to Malter Stapleton, biſhop ** s 
of Exeter; placed his ſon John of Eltham in the 
ed, ver, and departed to the weſt to raiſe an army. 
nd 2 | | In 
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A. D. In whoſe abſerice the queen applied to the Loxden- foun 
+322 ers for their ſpeedy and powerful aſſiſtance, to oreat 
Deer. reduce and puniſh the oppreſſors of the nation, Ne 
| Her letters, wrote in a moſt -pathetic manner, de N 
were ſtuck up on the croſs in Cheapfide, and in liged 

other parts of the city. The biſhop of Exeter that! 


demanded of the mayor the keys of the city. priſor 

The populace, ſuſpecting ſome bad deſign between Jobn 

them, ſeized the mayor, and compelled him, at of th 

London the peril of his life, to obey their orders; and en- under 

— tered into a ſtrict and ſolemn confederacy to deſtroy cellor 
P*ty- the queen's enemies of all degrees, wherever to dom 

be found, | 0 Londo 


Marſhall The firſt object of their vengeance was John Priſon, 
— Marſpall, a domeſtic of Spencer, jun. whoſe head gate, 
they cut · off without ceremony. They then march- that h 
ed in purſuit of Walter Stapleton, the biſhop of Thi 
Exeter, and the king's ctos of the city; ſet fire kiffg fl 
to his gates, entered his palace, and carried off al! ¶ diſcoy: 
his plate, jewels, and houſhold goods: overtook Ml ſoner. 
him at the north door of St. Paul's cathedral, MW by me 
flying thither for ſanctuary, diſmounted him, beat WM ceived 
him in a very cruel and inhuman manner, drag- MW liamen 
ged him into Cheapfide, where they proclaimed WM king t 
Biſhop of him a traitor, then cut off his head, and the head: MW A. P. 
5 of two of his domeſtics, and, drawing theit il - 
bodies from the place of execution, they buried LIS 
them in the rubbiſh of a tower, which the biſhop In 
was erecting near the Thames; becauſe the biſhop | 

had made himſelf very officious in perſuading the 

council that the itinerant judges might ſit in the 

city; by whoſe inquiſitions the citizens had been 
found] vor. 


ꝙ—̊— 
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. found guilty of divers malverſations; and ſuffered A. D. 
0 greatly by fires and impriſonment. = * 
l, Next day; the mob having met with Sir Jobn Sieze upon 


, de Weſton, conſtable of the tower of London, ob- oer. 
in liged him to deliver up the Keys and poſſeſſion of 
er that fortreſs to theni. They diſcharged the ſlate 
u. priſoners, and all the king's officers; appointed 
n Jobn of Eltham, the king's ſecond ſon, guardian 
At of the city and kingdom, with proper officers 
n. under him. Soon after Robert Baldoct, the chan- 
y cellor, to whom molt of the miſeries of the king- 
to dom were imputed, being brought priſoner to 
London from Hereford, and lodged in the bifhop's 
i Ml 77i/on, the populace dragged him thence to Ve- 
d gte, and beat him in the way fo unmercifully, 
h- that he died of his bruiſes, | 
of The queen's party grew fo ſtrong, that the King Ed- 
cc kiff fled into Wales to hide himſelf. But he was Ce 
all WW diſcovered by the earl of Lancaſter and made pri- Wales, 
ok Wl foner. The queen and her ſon Edward, attended — 
al, by many of the nobility and prelates, was re- 
eat ceived with great joy into London; where a par- Abdicates, 
g. liament being convened, they obliged the captive 


ed king to reſign the crown to his ſon Edward, 


ads A. D. 1 327. 

ei 

ied Low of Mayors in the reign of Ring Edward II. 
10p In the iſt year Sir John Blunt. 

0p 2 Nicholas Faringdon. 

the i 3 Thomas Ryumaine. 

the 4 Nic hard Reffam, 

een eg Sir Jobn Gyfors, 
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King Edward III's fix Charters. 
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In the 6th year Sir Jobn Gyfors. 


7 Nicholas Faringdon. 

8. - Sir John Gyſors. 

9 Stephen Abingdon. 
10 John Wingrave. 
11 John Wingrave. 
12 Jobn Wingrave. 

13 Hammond Chickwel, - 
14 Nicholas ds: | 
| En Hammond Chickwel. 
16 Hammond Chickwel. 
17 Nicholas Faringdon. 
18 Hammond Chickwel. 
I9 Hammond Chickwel. 
20 Richard Briton, or Britain. 

HK. VI. 


Southwark grant- 
ed to London. Dangerous Riots. Adulterated 
Wines examined. Laws againſt Weapons, Re- 
grating, Foreſtalling, Sc. Prices of Proviſions. 
Method of Taxation in the City. Fiſhmongers and 
Skinners quarrel, Remarkable Canons. Order of 
Knighthood impoſed and rejected. Elefion of Mayor 
regulated. Fine for an Alderman not ſerving. 
Famine and Plague. Common Burial-grounds. 
Lord Mayor, when ſo titled. Entry of the Black 
Prince. Confirmation of City- Pleas. Great Fleet 
fitted out by London. Orders about Slaughter- 
houſes. Sumptucus Feaſt. Right of Landlords 
to Fixtures. Pracbice of archery commanded. 
Charter- 


conſen 
charte 
upon 
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Charter-houſe founded. Sir Walter Manny, A. P. 

Petition againſt Foreigners. Ordinances againſt " SYFY 
Uſurers. Price of Wines regulated by the Lord 
Mayor. A public Maſk. John Wickliff cited, 

c. Its Conſequences in the City. Magiſtrates 

puniſped. Lift of Mayors. And many other Par- 

 ticulars, to the Acceſſion of King Richard II. 


ledged by King Edward III. who, with 3 


conſent of parliament, granted the following conſent of 
charter to the citizens of London, immediately 
upon his acceſſion to the throne, 


Edward, by the grace of God, king of 


PHESE ſervices were gratefully acknow- E. Ede. 


England, lord of Ireland, and duke of Aguilain; 


« To his archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, priors, 
« earls, barons, juſtices, ſheriffs, rulers, mini- 
« ſters, and other his bailiffs, and faithful ſub- — — © 
« jects, greeting. Know ye, that we, for the 


« bettering of our city of London, and for the 


good and lawful ſervice which our well-beloved 
* mayor, aldermen, and commonalty of the 
«* ſaid city, heretofore have often done to us and 
* our progenitors, with the aſſent of our fore- 
* faid earls, barons, and all the commanalty of 
© our realm, being called to this our preſent par- 
* liament at Meſtminſter, have granted, and by 
* this our charter, for us and our heirs, confirm- 
* ed to the citizens of our aforeſaid city, the li- 
*.berties hereunder written, to have and to hold 
* them, and their heirs and ſucceſſors, for ever. 
* Firſt, Whereas in the great charter of the li- 
| . bt; berties 


928 
A. D, 
1327. 
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% city of London may have all their ancient liber- 
ties and cuſtoms; and the ſame citizens, at 
e the time of the making the charter, from the 
t time of St. Edward, king and confeſſor, and 
William the Conqueror, and of other our pro- 
« genitors, had divers liberties and cuſtoms, as 
e well by the charters of thoſe our progenitors, 
* as without charters, by ancient cuſtom ; where- 
e upon in divers the circuits, and other the 
« courts of our ſaid progenitors, as well by 
% judgments as by ſtatutes were invaded, and 
© ſome of them adjudged : We will and grant, 
* for us and our heirs, that they may have the 
<« liberties according to the form of the aboveſaid 


great charter: and that impediments and 


* uſurpations to them in that behalf made, ſhal; 
« -be revoked and annulled. We have further 

« granted, for us and our heirs, to the ſaid citi- 
© Zens, their heirs and ſucceſſors, aforeſaid, that 
„ the mayor of the aforeſaid city, which for the 
e time ſhall be, ſhall be one of the juſtices to be 
“ aftigned of the goal delivery of Newgate, and 
& be named in every commiſſion thereof to be 


Citizens to made: and that the ſaid citizens may have 


have in- 
fang-theft, 
Tc. 


& infang- theft , and outfang-thefi', and chattels 
of felons , of all thoſe that ſhall he adjudged 


« beforc 


k A liberty granted to lords of manors to try and judge any 


thief taken in their fee. 8 
i Is a like liberty for any thief taken out of their fee. 
'* Sec Holling /hed, 343, that by this charter the king grant- 


ed that the franchiſes of the city ſhould not thenceforth be 
9 | ſeized 


berties of England, it is contained, that the 
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4 before them within the liberties of the ſaid A. D. 
« city, and of being of the liberty aforeſaid, at 1347. 
the aforeſaid goal to be adjudged. And where- $heriff- 
8 as alſo, by the charters of our progenitors, it — 5 
was granted to the fame citizens, that they ann. 
ſhould hold the ſheriffwick of London and Mid- 

Aleſex, for 3ool. yearly, to be paid at our ex- 

« chequer; and they are charged with the pay- 

ment of 4001. yearly, every year to be paid 

at our exchequer, for the ſheriffwicks, contrary 

, « to the form of the ſaid charter: We will and 
grant, for us and our heirs, that the ſaid citi- 


zens, their heirs and ſucceſſors, may henceforth 


La 
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* 
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* 
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ö e the ſaid ſheriffwick hold for 300 l. to be yearly 

t paid at our exchequer, according to the tenor 

0 “ of the aforeſaid charters; and that they be 

0 « from henceforth acquitted of the ſaid 1001, 

] Furthermore we have granted, for us and our 

r &« heirs, to the ſaid citizens, that they, their heirs 

| e and ſucceſſors, may bequeath their tenements 

R$ „within the limits of the aforeſaid city, as well 

* “ in mortmain ', as in other manner, as of ancient Mortmain, 

e « time they have been accuſtomed to do. And 

d & whereas, in a certain charter of the Lord El.. 

e & ward, late king of England, our father, to the 

Ve * ſaid citizens made, atnongſt other things, it is 

ls m contained, that the ſheriffs of the ſaid city, as Amercia- 

ed | ments of 
ſheriffs. 

re ſeized unto the king's | harids for any cauſe, but only for treaſon 

and rebellion, ſhewed by the whole city. 
ny An alienation of lands and tenements to any Laila, cor- 


poration, or fraternity, and their ſueceſſors, which might not 
be done withqut the king's licence. 
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often as they ſhall happen to be amerced for any 
offence in the ſaid court, ſhall be amerced ac. 


cording to the meaſure and quantity of their 
offence, as other the ſheriffs of oui realm were 


wont to be amerced for like offences: and as 
the ſheriffs of the aforeſaid city, after the .mak- 
ing of that charter, were otherwiſe amerced for 


the eſcape of thieves, than other ſheriffs were 


on this ſide Trent for ſuch like eſcapes, are 
amerced only, as it is ſaid, 100s. We will 
and grant, for us and our heirs, that the ſheriff 
of the ſame city, which for the time ſhall be, 
in no wiſe be amerced or charged for the eſcape 
of thieves, in any other wiſe than as other the 
ſheriffs on this ſide Trent: and that the afore- 
ſaid citizens ſhall not be charged for the cu- 
ſtody of thoſe that fly to the churches within 


the aforeſaid liberty for to have immunities, 


otherwiſe than of old hath been accyſtomed to 
be charged, any thing in the laft circuit at the 
tower of London made or adjudged notwith- 
ſtanding. And that the ſaid citizens may re- 
move and take away all the wears in the waters 
of the Thames and Medway; alſo may have 
the puniſhments thereof to us belonging. And 
we will and command ſtreightly, that all mer- 
chants ſtrangers coming to England, ſhall {ell 
their wares and merchandizes within 40 days 


after their coming thither : and ſhall continue 


and board with free-hoſts of the ſaid city, and 


other the cities and towns in England, without 


any houſholds or ſocieties by them to be kept. 
5 And 


<'T w__ JM 
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„ And elſe we will and grant, for us and our A. D. 
« heirs, that the marſhal, ſteward, or clerk of LOT 
« the market, of our houſhold, may not from — 
« henceforth ſit within the liberty of the aforeſaid 

« city, nor exerciſe any office there, nor any way 

« draw any citizens of the ſaid city to plead 

« without the liberties of the ſaid city, of any 
thing to happen within the liberties of the 

« ſame. And that no eſcheator, or officer, may 

from henceforth exerciſe the office of the 

« eſcheator u, within the liberties of the ſaid 

« city : but that the mayor of the ſaid city, for Mayor to 
« the time being, may do the office of the 3 
« cſcheator within the ſaid liberty; fo as always 

„ that he take his oath that he exerciſe the ſaid 

c office, and that he anſwer thereof to us and 

« our heirs as he ought to do. And that the ſaid Not to 

« citizens, from henceforth, ſhall not be com- aut of the: 
« pelled to go or to ſend to war, out of the ſaid city. 

« city. And that the conſtable of the tower of Exemption | 
London, for the time being, ſhall not make — 
« any prizes, by land or by water, of any vic- 3 
te tuals, or other thing whatſoever, of the men 
of the ſaid city, or going thence: neither 

« ſhall or may arreſt, or cauſe to be arreſted, the 

& ſhips or boats bringing victuals or other like 

e goods to or from the ſaid city. And foraſ- 
much as the citizens, in all good fairs of Eng- 


6 land, were wont to have among themſelves 


m An officer who looked after the lands or profits that fell 
to the king within his manor, either by forfeiture or death: 


p Q * « keepers 


2 2 n = [x 
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A.D. © keepers to hold the pleas touching the citizens 


37. © of the ſaid cy, aſſembling themſelves at the 


Court of é faid fairs: we will and grant, as much as in us 


yepowder 
In all fairs.“ is, that the ſaid citizens may have ſuch like 


< keepers, to hold ſuch pleas of their covenants, 
<« as of ancient time they had, (except the pleas 


<* of the land and of the crown). Furthermore, 


Sheriffs „ 


Not com- 


pelled to of the ſaid city, for the time being, ſhall not 
— * be compelled to take any oath at our exchequer, 
cept, &, © but upon yielding up of their accounts. And 
& whereas the ſaid citizens, in the circuit of 

c Henry Stanton, and fellow-juſtices of the Lord 

« Edward, late king of England, our father, laſt 
“circuit at the tower of London, were compelled, 

„ contrary to their ancient cuſtoms, to claim 

< their liberties and free-cuſtoms, and thereupon 

did claim divers liberties, by the charters of 
our ſaid progenitors, and of other their liber- 

5 ties and free-cuſtoms of old uſe and cuſtom; 

& which ſaid claims do as yet hang before us un- 

3 « decided: We will and grant, for us and our 
ed tobe „ heirs, that the ſame citizens, their heirs and 
recorded © ſucceſſors, may have the liberties and free-cu- 
« ſtoms, and may uſe them as of old time they 

« were wont; and that they may record their ſaid 

e liberties and free-cuſtoms, before us, our ju- 

* ſtices, and other miniſters whatſoever, in ſuch 

«< ſort as they were wont to do before the ſaid 
circuit; notwithſtanding that the ſaid citizens in 

++ the ſaid circuit were impeached upon ſome like 


record and liberties, and free-cuſtoms, afore- 
| 80 ſaid x 


_— 
N 


we grant, far us and our heirs, that the ſheriffs 
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% ſaid; and alſo optuichiinading any ftatutes or A. PD. 
& judgments made or publiſhed to the contrary : 
« and yhat to the allowance of their charters, 
© to be had before us in our exchequer, and other 


66 
(6 
{6 


pleas whatſoeyer, one writ fhall ſuffice in all 


1327. 


pleas for every king's time: and that no Summons 


ſummons, attachment, or executions, be made 


« by any of the officers of us or our heirs, by 


6c 


1e 


writ or without writ, within the liberty of the 
ſaid city, but only by miniſters of the ſaid 


to be made 
© only by the 
officers of 
the city. 


city: and that the ſheriffs of the ſame city Sheriffs ts 


(which ſhall be toward the aid of the fame of 


have for- 


feiture of 


the ſaid city) may lawfully have the forfeiture victuals, 


of victuals, and other things and merchandizes, 
according to the tenor of the charter thereof 
made to the ſaid citizens, and ſhall nat be de- 
barred thereof hereafter, contrary to the tenor 
of the ſame. charters : and that the ſame citi- 
Zens, in the circuits of the juſtices, from 
henceforth fitting at the tower of London, 


whereby they were guided in the circuits holden 


* ſhall be guided by the ſame laws and cuſtoms, Toke : 
guided by 


the laws of 


in the time of Lord John and Henry, ſometimes ny,” ar, 


in 


kings of England, and others our progenitors; Henry. 


and if any thing in the laſt circuit was done or 


attempted, contrary to their liberties and free- 
cuſtoms, we will they be not prejudicial unto 
them, but that they may be guided as of old 
time they were. We have alſo granted, for us 


and our, heirs, that the ſame citizens from 
henceforth, in and towards ſubſidies, grants and 


con- 
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cc 


cc 


Manner of 
cc 


taxing. 


Liberties 
not to be 
forfeited 
for perſo- 
nal treſ- 
paſſes, 


Purveyors 
not to in- 


terrupt the 
fale of citi- 0 
zens goods. 


cc 


cc 
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contributions whatſoever, to be made to the 
uſe of us or our heirs, ſhall be taxed and con. 
tributary with the commonalty of our realm, 


as common perſons, and not as men of the 


city; and that they be quit of all other tal. 


lages; and that the liberty of the ſaid city 


mall not be taken into the hands of us or our 
heirs for any perſonal treſpaſs or judgment of 
any miniſter of the ſaid city: neither ſhall i 
keeper in the ſaid city for that occaſion be de. 
puted, but the ſame miniſter ſhall be puniſhed 
according to the quality of his offence : and 
that no purveyor and taker, officer, and other 
miniſter of us and our heirs, or of any other, 
ſhall make any prizes in the ſaid city, or witk- 
out, of the goods of the citizens of the ſaid 
city, contrary to their will and pleaſure; un- 
leſs immediately they make due payment for 
the ſame, or elſe may have reſpite thereof with 
the good-will of the ſeller: and that no price 
be made of the wines of thoſe citizens, by any 
the citizens of us or our heirs, or otherwiſe 
againſt their wills; that is to ſay, of one ton 
before the maſt and behind it: nor by any other 
means; but ſhall be quit thereof for ever. 
Furthermore, we forbid that any officer of us 
or our heirs, ſhall merchandize, by himſelf or 
others, within the ſaid city, or without, of 
any thing touching their offices. Alſo we 
grant, that the lands and tenements (lying 
without) of the ſaid citizens, which have been, 
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« gr hereafter ſhall be, . miniſters of the ſaid city, 
« be bound to keep the ſaid city harmleſs, againſt 
« us and our heirs, of thoſe things which con- 
« cern their offices, as their tenements be within 
« the ſaid city: and that no market ſhall be 
« henceforth granted, by us or our heirs, to any 
« within ſeven miles in circuit of the ſaid city. 
s And that all inquiſitions, from henceforth to 


« be taken by our juſtices or miniſters of the Inquiſti- 


e ſaid city, ſhall be taken in St. Martin's [le Grand], 
jn London, and not elſewhere; except the in- 
* quiſitions to be taken in the circuits at the 
* tower of London; and for the goal delivery of 
© Newgate : and that none of the freemen of the 
« ſaid city, ſhall be impleaded or troubled at our 
“ exchequer, or elſewhere, by bill; except it 
* be by thoſe things which touch us and our 
% heirs. Wherefore we will and ſtreightly com- 
© mand, for us and our heirs, that the ſaid citi- 
„ Zens, their heirs and ſucceſſors, have all their 
* liberties and free-cuſtoms, and the ſame may 
{* uſe and enjoy for ever, in form aforeſaid. 
„ Given at Weſtminſter, the 6th of March, anno 
Cn. AD 1227 -- 

In this charter, we find a confirmation of all 


the ancient liberties and immunities of London, Remarks 


with the additional privileges, of their mayor to 
be one of the judges of oyer and terminer, for 
the trial of criminals confined in Newgate : 
of the citizens to have the right of infang-tbeft, 
| e. to try a thief or robber, taken within the 

5 jurif 


L. mayor 
the chief 
butler, 


' Middleſex, contrary to charter. 
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- juriſdiction of the city; and of outfang-theft, i. e. 


to reclaim a citizen apprehended elſewhere for fe- 
lony, in order to try him within the city. A 
right to the goods and chattels of all felons con- 


victed within the juriſdiction of the city. A re- 


miſſion of 100 l. unjuſtly extorted from the city 
for the fee· farm- rent of the city and county of 
The privilege to 
deviſe lands in mortmain. The ſheriffs of London 
and Middleſex to be amerced as others ſouth of 
Trent, All foreign merchants to diſpoſe of their 
merchandizes within 40 days, to prevent the en- 
hancing of prices. Citizens not chargeable with 
the cuſtody of ſuch as take ſanctuary. Exemp- 
tion from the authority of the king's marſhal, 
ſteward, and clerk of the houſehold. Mayor is 
made perpetual eſcheator. To hold a pyepotwder 
court, in all country fairs where the Londoners re- 
fort, for the determination of conteſts. Citizens 
exempt from all tallages, other than being aſſeſſed 
in common with their fellow ſubjects, towards 
general ſubſidies, grants and contributions. That 
the city liberties ſhould not be ſeized for a perſo- 


nal offence or iniquitous judgment of any of its 


magiſtrates. That none of the king's ſurveyors, 
We, preſume to rate any ſort of goods belonging 
to the citizens, nor to deal in any ſort of mer- 
chandize within the city: and that no market be 
kept within ſeven miles of the city of London. 
At this king's coronation, Richard de Bettoyne, 
then mayor of London, performed the office of 
butler, attended by 360 valets, cloathed in one 
uni- 
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uniform, each carrying a white ſilver cup in his A. P. 
hand; according to ancient cuſtom, aſſiſted by "09 
the mayor of Oxford in ſerving the feaſt, 
This good humour of the court, furniſhed a London 
applies for 
proper opportunity alſo. for the citizens to ſeek <br 
ſome relief, from thoſe diſquietudes, they from 
time to time met with, on account of man- 
laughters, felonies, &c. which expoſed them 
frequently to the reſentment of the government 
or ſtate, And, as Southwark was looked upon 
to be the receptacle and refuge of thoſe male- 
factors, felons, phieves, and diſturbers of the 
peace, who had infeſted London, the Londoners 
applied to the new king and parliament for a 
grant of the village of Southwark : and, at the 
ſame time King Edward III. granted the forego- 
ing, he likewiſe gave the Londoners the following Granted. 
a 
« Edward, by the grace of God, king of Eng- * Rd. 
« land, lord of Ireland, and duke of Aquitain 1 ee 
10 all to whom theſe preſent letters ſhall come, ber. 
greeting. Know ye, that whereas our well- Reaſons 
* beloved, the citizens of the city of London, e 
« by their petition exhibited before us and our 
council, in our preſent parliament at VMeſiminſter 
t aſſembled, have given us to underſtand, that 
“ felons, thieves, and other malefactors, and 
« diſturbers of the peace, who, in the ſaid city 
and elſewhere, have committed manſlaughters, 
e robberies, and divers other felonies, privily 
* departing from the ſaid city, after thoſe felo- 
* nies committed, into the village of Southwark, | 
I | « where 
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where they cannot be attached by the miniſters 
of the ſaid city, and there are openly received: 
and ſo for default of due puniſhment are more 
bold to commit ſuch felonies * and they have 
beſeeched us, that, for the confirmation of our 
peace within the ſaid city, bridling the naughti- 
neſs of the ſaid malefactors, we would grant 
unto them the ſaid village, to have to them, 
their heirs and ſucceſſors, for ever, for the 
farm and rent therefore yearly due to us, to be 
yearly paid at our exchequer : We, having con- 
ſideration to the premiſſes, with the aſſent of 
the prelates, earls, barons; and commonalty, 
being in our preſent parliament aforeſaid, have 
granted, for us and our heirs, to the faid citi- 
zens, the ſaid village of Southwark, with the 
appurtenances, to have and to hold, to them 
and their heirs and ſucceſſors, citizens of the 
ſaid city, of us and our heirs for ever, to pay 
to us by the year, at the exchequer of us and 
our heirs for ever, at the accuſtomed times, 
the farms therefore due and accuſtomed : In 
witneſs whereof, we have cauſed theſe our 


letters to be made patents. Witneſs myſelf at 


« Weſtminſter, _ 6th of _ in the firſt year 


of our reign.” 
This was a great addition to the power and ju- 


r:{diction of London: but it did not anſwer the 
immediate purpoſe, to reſtrain riots, robberies, 
&c. for, the very next year, the city was diſturb- 
ed by a dangerous riot, began by divers tradeſ- 
men, who were joined by a Villainous crew, that 
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-1mbled about the ſtreets with ſwords and buck- A. D. 
lers, beating, abuſing, and ſometimes killing 
thoſe they met with : which alarmed the court, 
and produced an order to the mayor, &c. to ap- 
prehend and proſecute all rioters with the utmoſt 
ſeverity : and, that not proving effectual, his 
majeſty ſent the following letter : 5 
: « The king to the mayor and ſheriffs of Lon- Occafion 
| 5 3 p | the king's 
ö © don, greeting. Whereas it is given us to under- jetter. 
« ſtand, that very many evil doers, and diſturb- 
ers of our peace, have made divers riots, 
« confederacies, and unlawful conventicles, with- 
F jn the aforeſaid city, and ſuburbs thereof, ſince 
| « we have taken the government of our realm, 
and do wander about and run here and there, 
beating, wounding, and miſuſing the people, 
„and wickedly killing ſome of them, and ſpoil- 
| ing others of their goods and poſſeſſions; and 
taking and impriſoning others; as well of the 
| city and ſuburbs, as thoſe that come to the 
| * ſaid city and ſuburbs about their buſineſs, and 
| detaining them in priſon, until they have made 
them give fines and redemptions ; and com- 
mitting other 'miſdemeanors, and not deſiſting 
daily to commit them, to the breach of our 
* peace, and the terror of our people in thoſe 
parts, and manifeſtly tending to commotion : 
We, willing to have ſuch malefactors puniſhed, orders 
and the tranquility of our people inviolably kept, _ Hacks 7 
as we are bound to do by our oath, command I 
you, that by the oath of honeſt men, in your 
* bailiffwick, ye diligently enquire of the names 
by <6 of 
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a A. P. „ of the aforeſaid malefactors, and of them that 
| 1328. 45 knowingly receive and maintain them, and 
« find out the truth, concerning other articles, 

* more fully touching the premiſes. And all 

< thoſe, whom thereupon it ſhall happen to be 

* judged, and all thoſe whom ye-ſhall find doing 

„ ſuch things, as are premiſed, ye cauſe, with- 

8 out delay, to be taken, and to be  fafely kept 


* *** 


e mand from us eee i . ane, ſo * 
c have yourſelves in this behalf, that the damages 
© and lewdneſſes aforeſaid, may not happen there 
* any more: whereby we might take heavily of 
<< you, as of them, to whom we have committed 
© the: cuſtody of the ſaid city, under the danger 

* © that is incumbent. In witneſs* whereof, &c.” 
8 The magiſtrates of London, in obedience to thi 
er royal precept, were very vigilant, and apprehend- 
= cordingly. ed a conſiderable number of the rioters and mur— 
$3 . to derers: and the king, in conformity to the late 
= 5” charter, whereby the-mayor, in all places of judg- 
=_ ment within the city liberties, was to fit as chief 
= Aldermen judge, and the aldermen paſt the chair were to 
— = be juſtices of the peace within London and Midale- 
tices. ſox, directed letters to the judges, mayor, ſhe- 
riffs, and aldermen, by way of ſpecial commiſſion, 

| to proſecute and to try the ſaid criminals *. . 

Synod,, ; » , Archbiſhop Mepham convoked a provincial 


which or- | 
dained council at i in the year 1 yn? in which 


Good Fri- | | 
f 2 85 | villa 
3 See Rec. Tur, part 2, Edw. III. p. 2. m. 14. | 
—_— 7 > Ibid. Dorſo,.. 5 ple 
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Good | Friday was made a holiday, and all ſervile A. p. 


work. was forbidden on that day. 


A. D. 1329, King Eduard ordered a fokmn A tourna- 
tournament of 13 knights of a ſide, to be per. Cheapfide, 


formed in +Cheapfde, between the end of Hood- 
fren and Yneenztreet, for the entertainment of 
the French ambaſſaders, and to exhibit before 
them the galantry of his ſubjects. On which oc- 
caſion a ſcaffold was erected facing rhe croſs near 
IPood-fireet, for the accommodation of the queen 


and the chief ladies of: the court; which, during Seageld 
the time of the tournament, fell down, but with - 


no other misfortune, than putting the queen and 
the ladies into a terrible fright. The king how- 
ever was fo alarmed, that he with difficulty was 
prevailed. upon, by the intreaties of his royal 
conſort, not to puniſh the, nn in an exem- 


Fr manner. 67 i 
In the ſame year, Go adulteration of wines, Prociemss 


and the mal-praRices of the wine-merchants and ; 


tavern- keepers, having endangered the bodily ing wines. 


health and lives of the citizens, his majeſty iſſued 
out his command to the mayor and ſheriffs, ** pub- 
« lichy to proclaim and to prohibit, that none 
* preſume in any manner to mingle ſuch wines, 
«* nor to ſell any mixed, but god and pure.— 
« And to: puniſh. the offenders againſt this prohi- 
e bition, by ring a forfeit 18 them for the 
„ Kings. 

The former proceedings againſt the e 
villains, that wounded, robbed, and killed, peo- 
ple in the ſtreet, having not been effectual to 
Vol. J. R E 19 5 Put 
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A. P. put an end to thoſe baſe actions; the king, in the 


233. year 1333, ordained, That no perſon in the city 


Againſt 


armour and Of London or town of Weſtminſter, or in the ſub- 


weapons. urbs thereof, . ſhould wear any coat of plate, or 
other weapon, on pain of forfeiting all his poſ- 
ſeſſions. . Yet, - notwithſtanding. this ordinance, 
his majeſty, three years after, was obliged to re- 
peat his order againſt rioters, given in the ſecond 
year of his reign 7, 

Scarcity-of The: year 1335 produceth a precedent worthy 


corn. 


A. D. of imitation by the powers in being. The citi- 
1335. Zens were not only in great want of corn, occa- 
ſioned by a bad harveſt, but greatly oppreſſed 
by the high price of all ſorts of proviſions, and 

y the methods made ule of by regrators, and by 


Who / bad weights and meaſures. The king, with the 


blamed f. 
it in Lon. advice of his council, on this occaſion, ſent a ſe- 


8895 vere reprimand to the mayor and ſheriffs, for not 
having a greater regard to the welfare of the city, 


by making a proper proviſion againſt a time of 


ſcarcity. He upbraided them for the little regard 

they paid to their oaths, by ſuffering bread, wane, 

beer, and other kind of victuals, to be fold in 

the city at ſuch exceſlive rates; and permitting 

Orders bad weights and meafures to go unpuniſhed : and 
Mere0P®3* commanded the mayor, upon the penalry of his 


whole fortune, forthwith to convene the aldermen 


and commonalty of the city, to deliberate upon, 
and to regulate the prices of all ſorts of proviſions, 
n to the e coſt: and he ſtrictly en- 


1 See Rot. Seat 10 Edw. III. m. 14. dorſe. 
| Joined 


4 | 
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joined the mayor and ſheriffs to reform the abuſes A. D. 
in reſpect to meaſures and weights. „ 

In purſuance of this royal command, the — 
mayor, aldermen, and commonalty, ſo regulated regulated. 
the price of proviſions, that they, in the year 


13355 ſettled a 9 


The beſt wheat, the quarter, at 2 0 
The beſt ox, at — — 68 
The beſt ſheep, at — o 8 
The beſt pigeons, ſix for —— © 1 
The beſt gooſe, alt —— 0.2 
The beſt pig, ata — 01 

There had for ſome time been a murmuring 
at a privilege granted to foreigners. To remove 
which, the king, in the 11th year of his reign, 

A. D. 1337, with the confent of his parliament, ' A. D. 
granted the city a confirmation of their liberties * 337 
and cuſtoms, eſpecially in regard to merchant- 
ſtrangers, as follows: 

* Edward, by the grace of God, king of Zng- Third 
and, lord of Ireland, and duke of Aquitain : K. reef 
co all to whom theſe preſent letters ſhall come, III. 

e greeting. Know ye, whereas in our parliament Relative to 
*'at 7ork, holden the morrow after the aſcenſion — 
* of our Lord, in the qth year of our reign, it 
* was ordained and enacted, Thar all merchant- : 
* ſtrangers and Engl! iſh born, and every of them, 
* of 'what eſtate or condition ſoever, who would 
1 buy or ſell corn, wine, pow derable wares, fiſh, 
Hor other victuals, wools, cloths, wares, or 


other vendible things whatſogyer, whereſoever 
| R 2 i, 


; * 
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they were, either in cities, towns, boroughs, 
ports of the ſea, fairs, markets, or other places 
in the realm, whether within liberties or with- 


out, might, without impediment, freely ſell the 


ſame victuals or wares to whom they: pleaſed, 
as well to foreigners as to Enxgliſ̃ born; the 


enemies to us and our realm only excepted; 


notwithſtanding the tharters of. liberties to any 
cities or places aforeſaid granted to the contrary, 
or cuſtom or judgment upon the faid charters, 
as in the aforeſaid ſtatute is more plainly con- 
tained: yet, neverthelefs, becauſe in the ſta- 
tutes as welt in our faid parliament, as in other 


parliaments of' our progenitors, ſometimes 


kings of England, made by us and our proge- 


nitors, with the common conſent' of the pre- 


lates, earls, barons, and commonalty of our 
realm, it was granted and eſtabliſhed, that the 
great charter 'of the liberty of England; in all 
and ſingular its articles, ſhould be maintained 
and firmly obſerved. And in the ſame charter, 
amongſt other things it is. contained, that the 
city of London may have its ancient liberties 
and free-cuſtoms unhurt: and it hath been the 
intent and meaning, as well of us as our pro- 


genitors, and yet is, that the ſaid great charter, 


in all the articles thereof, may be ſtill obſerved ; 
and that by pretext of the ſaid ſtatute, or any 


other, nothing ſhall be done to the prejudice 


or infringement of the ſaid charter, or of any 
article therein contained, or of the ancient li- 


berties or cuſtoms of the ſaio city, may be un- 


2 * 5 « juſtly 
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« juſtly burdened, touching their ſaid liberties A- D. 
| c and free-cuſtoms, contrary to ſuch intent, with "> 
- « the conſent. of the prelates, earls and barons, 
, « affiſtant with us in this our parliament, have 
granted, for us and our heirs, that the citizens 
« of the ſaid city, their heirs and ſucceſſors, may 
« have all their liberties and free- cuſtoms unhurt 
| « and hole, as before theſe times they more 
e freely had the ſame; the aforeſaid ſtatute for 
the ſaid merchants made to the hurt of the li- 
« berties and cuſtoms of the ſaid city notwith- 
« ſtanding, In witneſs whereof we have cauſed 
| « theſe our letters to be made patents. Witneſs 
| “ myſelf at Weſtminſter, the 26th day of March, 
jn the 11th year of our reign.” | 
In the year 1339, the parliament granted the City pays 
king a great ſubſidy for the conqueſt of France. OE 
Upon the credit of which aid of parliameat, the 
| citizens of London advanced 20,000 marks to the 
| crown, and raiſed it by a general aſſeſſment upon Hor raiſed 
each ward, and, according to Fabian, in this pro- 


ö 

a portion: 

5 evi 4 C. . . 
- Tower-ward, was aſſeſſed at 365 0 © 
. Billing ſgate- ward, — 763 0 0 
my Bridge-ward, — „86 6.8 
ö Dowgate-ward, — 660 10 © 
Langbourn-ward, — 352 6 8 
o Wallbrook-ward, w——— 911 0 0 
Biſnepſgate-ward, 559 68 


8 Carried over 4976 100 
/ | © RT L,yme- 


38. ; . „ 
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1339. Brought over 4776 10 © 
Lyme-fireet-ward, aſſeſſed. at 140% 0 0 
Cornhill-ward, ts 0 

| Gheap-ward, | 517 10 o 
Broad. ſircct- ward. 588 0 0 
Vintry- ward, — 634 16 8 
Bread. ſtreet--ward.— 461 16 8 
 DQueenhithe-ward,  =—— 435 13 4 
Cordwayners-ftreet-ward, 2195 3 4 
Faringdon-ward within, 730 16 8 
 Faring don-ward without H14:13:4; 
Cripplegate-ward, ———— 462 10 0 
Coleman-ſtreet-ward, »—— 1051 16 8 
Candlewvicł. ſtreet- ward. — 133 68 
Alagate- ward,. 30 0 O 
Port ſoten- ward. — 27 10 © 
Caſtle Baynard's-ward, — 63 68 
Balliſbatv- ard. 79 13 4 
Alderſgate-ward, — 57 10 Oo 
12,385 13 4 
Commiſi- And the king granted a commiſſion to the 


to puniſh 


rioters, mayor, aldermen, and commonalty, to cauſe due 


and ſpeedy puniſhment to be done upon ſuch as 
they might find diſturbing the peace of the city 
Riot be- in his abſence beyond ſea. Accordingly we read, 
tween b that a riot having been made by the fiſhmongers 


mongers 


and ikin- and ſkinners companies, headed by Thomas Haunſ- 
art and John le Brewere, two bold and deſperate fel- 
lows; and the rioters reſiſting the power of the 
3 ent to the plac of riot, lay- 

ing 


ners. 


ing 
and 
the 


giſt 
hen 
dict 
and 
kea 
the 
con 
kin; 
cor] 
had 
tion 
mw 
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ing violent hands on Andrew Aubrey, the mayor, 


and grievouſly wounding one of the ſervants of 


the city in the execution of his office; the ma- 


247 
A. D. 
1341. 


Ringlead- 


ers ſeized, 


giſtrates cauſed the ſaid ringleaders to be APPTE= tried, —_ 
kended, carried them directly to Guildhall, in- executed. 


difted and tried them before the mayor, &c. 
and, they having pleaded guilty, had them be: 
headed in Cheap/ide ; which for a while curbed 
the ſpirit of riqting in the city, and was greatly 
commended, approved of, and confirmed, by the 
king; who, at his return to London, granted the 
corporation an indemnification for whatever they 
had done, or ated, in the ſaid trial and execu- 
tion. 


The itinerant judges being ordered, A. D. -ninerans 


1 341, by the king, to repair to the tower of 


2 1 | 1 * 
London to make inquiſitdn, as in other places, quiſition. 


into the management of thoſe, who had been his 
collectors in the city; the citizens, apprehending 
that this was contrary to their liberties, rights 
and privileges, would not obey the ſummons to 


attend the ſaid judges in the tower: and the po- 


pulace becoming ſo very tumultuous as to occa- 
ſion the breaking up of the ſeſſion, or to adjourn 
it till after Zaſter, the king was at firſt much 
irritated, and commanded an enquiry to be made 
after the authors of the ſedition. But being in- 


formed, that they were all of the lower claſs of 


people, and had no other intention, but to pre- 
lerve their liberties from being encroached upon 
T ain Judges, hi majeſty was appeaſed, and the 

XR. 4 ri judges 


jud ges not 
ſuffered to 


jake in- 
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VA A. D. judges bine up without _— to any reſoly- they d 
| 34. tion in that caſe. burial 
Confirms. T he year following, being the 15th of Edward Th 
charters, III. will be ever memorable in London for that ſecute 
general reviſe and confirmation of the charters raiſe 3 


gragted by King Henry III. concerning the mayor- don, } 
alty and ſheriffwick of London and Middleſex : and the or 
of thoſe articles for the better government of the enacts 
eity, made and concluded between the magiſtrates his W 
and commonalty, in the reign of King Edward procla 
II. which inſpeximus made by Edward III. con- quer 1 


cludes with this ſingular and intereſting clauſe : ed of 

singular Moreover we, being willing to ſhew more Thi 

| File. ee abundant favour to the citizens of the city honou 
1 « aforeſaid, have granted to them, for us and availe 
| for our heirs, and by this our charter have the ſa 
& confirmed, that although they, or their pre- their 1 

* deceſſors, citizens of the city aforeſaid, have the fo 

“ not hitherto fully uſed, upon any emergent oc- OY 

te cafion, any of the liberties, acquittals, articles, out 

: or free-cuſtoms, contained in the ſaid charter 60" 
« and letters; yet, the ſame citizens, and their 3 

„ heirs and | ſucceſſors, citizens of that city, * by 

** may henceforth fully enjoy thoſe liberties, ac- * ſaic 

$ quirtals, articles and free cuſtoms, and any of te by 


„them, for ever. 15 Edward III. uy the 34d * hel 


f + at the tower of London.” * tha 
=_ Bvnod at And it was this ſame year alſo mec by a "ei 
47x OG % proyincial council held at London, That whoever 4 


Jait wills. fhopld be prevailed upon by the friars and monks * cit) 
to make their wills, at the point of death, in | 
pregueice to their families and the churches where * tha 

ook 
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they dwelt, ſhould nat bave the benefit of Chriſtian A. D. 
burial. . 24, "Sp 


The king being ſtreightened * 07 6 to pro- The king 


ſecute the war in France with vigour, thought to :, 2 
raiſe a large ſum by obliging every citizen of Len- 729 by 
don, poſſeſſed of 40 l. per ann, to take upon him hood. 

the order of knighthood ; agreeable to the ſtatute, 

enacted 1 Edrv. II. and for that purpoſe iſſued out 

his writ to the ſheriffs of London, publickly to 

proclaim the ſame, and to return into his exche- 

quer the names of ſuch as they might find poſſeſſ- 

ed of 401. per ann. 

The citizens, at that time, not being ſo fond of Citizene 
honours, as to purchaſe them at ſuch a dear rate, —— 
availed themſelves of the exceptions they found in 
the ſaid ſtatute, and of ſeveral evaſions to keep 
their money; and directed the ſheriffs to return 
the following anſwer: 

« We nere cauſed to be proclaimed, through- Their rea- 
« out our bailiffwick, all the articles contained 
jn the brief, as it is commanded in the ſame. 

* We have cauſed alſo inquiſition to be made, 
by the oath of honeſt and lawful men of our 
* ſaid bailiffwick, if any have 40 l. of land or rent, 
** by the year, in our ſaid bailiffwick, and have 
held them for three whole years; and of thoſe 
« that hold a part in our hailiffwick, and a part 
* elſewhere, of the faid value, By whoſe oath 
© we find, that all the lands and rents in the ſaid 
city are held of the lord the king in capite, as 
* free butgage in fees farm. Nor is there any 


» that Rath 401, jn land or rent in the ſame by 
6 the 


j 


A. D. «the year certain; tina the lends: in the ſaid 
f 0 6c city, ſome are lett for more, ſome for leſs, and. 
often ſtand empty, and are not lett, yet fre- 
«©: quently have divers burdens, and require re. 
pairs and amendments. And for thoſe cauſes, 
e and the burning of houſes, and divers other 
« dangers happening, the certainty of the true 
« value of them cannot be known. And as to 
< the lands or rents, which the citizens have out 
e of the bailiffwick, the ſworn men ſay, that they 
« know nothing of the value of them by the year, 
nor can enquire.” So that this FR to raiſe 
money was dropt. 

A. D. The year 1345 records, in the book F, kept 
ans: of amongſt the city papers, that, Richard Mercer be- 
mayor re- Ing, mayor, it was agreed the new mayor, from 
gulated, thenceforward, ſhould be choſen by the mayor 

and aldermen for the time being, and by the dil- 

creeter and wiſer fort of each ward, or ſuch only 

as ſhould be ſummaned thereunto : and it was at 

Fine for the ſame time reſolved, that, if the mayor elected 
nag on &. Edward's day, on the 13th of Ofober, ſhall 
be abſent. at the election, or refuſe to ſerve the 

ſaid office of mayor, he ſhould forfeit 100 marks, 

to be levied upon his goods, &c. by the ſerjeants 

of the city, to be paid to him who ſhall be choſen 

in his place on the feaſt of S. Simon and Jude. And 

Fine for that every alderman, who ſhall abſent himſelf at 
— the election of a mayor on the feaſts of S/. Ed 
and St. Simon and Jude, without 2 reaſonable cauſe, 

to be allowed by the mayor and aider men, ſhould 


pay a fine ef 20 l. to the chamberlain of the {aid 
city, 
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city. Which regulations or fines were 6ccafioned 
by a diſlike taken by the citizens, and their ſnun- 


ning thoſe high offices in their corporation, on 


account of ſome new ordinances made at court, 
(viz. that matters done in London ſhould be tried 
by perſons of foreign counties) to the great pre- 
judice of their franchiſes, &c. confirmed to the 
city by magna cbarta. Wherefore, in the year 
1348, and 21 Zdw. III. the mayor, aldermen, 
and commonalty, in their petition to the king, 
alledge, that the good people of the ſaid city 
refuſe ro be mayor, aldermen, or- other officers, 
and to live and merchandize in the city, for fear 
of the great penalty contained in the ſaid ordi- 
nances. And. becauſe all ſtatutes made againſt 
magna charta were to be null and void, they prayed 
to be diſcharged from the ſtatute of 28 Ed,. I. 


A. D. 
1348. 


A great plague, ſaid to have been brought from A plague. 


India, having ravaged all the countries in its weſt- 
ern progreſs, arrived in this iſland in the year 
1348, ſpread all over England, and carried off ſuch 
great numbers of people in this city, that it is 
computed that not above one in ten ſurvived the 
mortality; which, leſſening the conſumption ex- 
ceedingly, reduced the price of proviſions ſo low, 


that 4. d. 
A fine ox was ſold at $70 EN 
Beſt cow, at 1 0 proviſions. 
Beſt hog, at fg 


By which the common cemeteries were fo filled, Commons : 


that there was not room left to bury them in the 


uſual places. Which induced ſeveral well-diſpoſed 


perſons 


cemeteries. 
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1349- 


Spittle- 


troſs. 


Holy Tri- 
nity church 
yard, 


for the poor and needy. 
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perſons to purchaſe ground to ſupply that defi- 


ciency. Amongſt theſe were Dr. Ralph Stratford, 
biſhop of London, and Sir Walter de Manny. The 
biſhop purchaſed three acres of land adjoining to 
the north ſide without the city walls, between the 
lands of the abbot of Weſtminſter and of the prior 
of St. Jobn of Jeruſalem, which he incloſed with 
® brick wall, and conſecrated for a burial-place 
The plague continuing 
to rage with more fury in 1349, Sir. Walter pur- 
chaſed another ſpot of ground called Spitile. Croſs, 
containing thirteen acres and one rod, from the 
maſter and brethren of Sr. Bartbalometo's Spitilt, 
and contiguous to the foreſaid ground purchaſed 


by the biſhop of London, and got the biſhop to 


conſecrate it to the ſame uſe of burying the poor 
and needy. In which burial-ground, given by 


Sir Walter de Manny, there were buried, in that 
ſame year of our Lord 1349, 30, ooo corpſes; 


as was handed down to poſterity by an inſcription 
upon a fone croſs, that was erected in the place 
we call Charter- houſe-yard: for a convent of Car- 


thufians did in time riſe out of this cemetery. 


Sir Walter de Manny, ſoon after the peſtilence 
ceaſed, built a chape] within this burial-ground, 
with a foundation for maſſes to be ſaid for the ſouls 
of thoſe buried therein; with an intention to add 


à college, with an endowment for a ene and 


e chaplains. p 
John Gorey, a clergyman, did a purchase a 
piece of ground for the ſame purpoſe, on the eaſt 


fide of Tower: Bill, without the city wall and dedi- 
cated 
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cated this cemetery by the name of the church- 4. D. 
yard of the Holy Trinity : on which, in procefs 110 
of time, was founded the abbey of S.. Mary of 

Grace for Ceftertian monks; and is the ſite, upon 

which we now fee the vietualling-office, for * 
majeſty*s navy, ſtand. 

This peſtilence for a while ſtagnated the affairs 
and commerce of London. But the great diligence 
and fucceſs, with which the corporation endea- 
voured to reſtore the trade and dignity of the city, 
ſucceeded ſo well, and the whole conduct of the 
Londoners under their misfortune was ſo well ap- London 
proved of by 'the king, that his majeſty, in the 8 
year 1354, was pleaſed graciouſly to diſtinguiſh ff 5, 
them above and before all other corporate bodfes 1354. 
within his dominions, by the ROT ponent in 
the following charter: 

Edward, by the grace of God, king of Eng- King Ed- 
land and France, lord of Ireland; to all to whom — 
theſe our letters ſhall come, greeting. Know ye, 
that we being worthily careful of the conſerva- 

* tion and increaſe of the name and honour of our 
* city of London, and at the fupplication of the 
mayor, ſheriffs, and commonalty of the ſaid 
city, to us humbly made, will and grant, for 
us and our heirs, that the ſerjeants appointed 
*'to bear the maces in our ſaid city may lawfully Granted 
carry them of gold or filver, or ſilvered, or gar- 55, 
ol gold, 
«* niſhed with the ſign of our arms, or others, 
% every where in the ſaid city, and in the ſuburbs 
“of the fame; and in the county of Middleſex, 
= and other places to the liberty of the faid city 
way apper- 


Mayor 


dignified 
with the 


title of 
lard. 
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appertaining: and alſo without the ſaid city to 
meet with us, our mother, conſort, or the child- 


ren of us or of our heirs, or other royal perſons, 


vhen we or any of us ſhall come to the ſaid city; 


and alſo in going forth with us, or any of us, 
when we ſhall depart from the ſaid city; and 


alſo in the preſence of us, our mother, or con- 


fort, or our children, when the ſaid mayor, or 
ſneriffs, or aldermen of the ſaid city, or any 
of them, ſhall come to us, or our heirs, at, or 


without the command or warning of us, or any 
of us: and as often as it ſhall happen any of the 


ſaid ſerjeants to be ſent to foreign places, and 


without the ſaid city, to do their office, at the 


command of us, or of the mayor or ſherifts 


aforeſaid, they may lawfully carry, going and 
coming, publickly, as our on ſerjeants at arms, 


attending our preſence, do carry their maces; 
any ordinance or commandment made to the 
contrary notwithſtanding. In witneſs whereof 
we have cauſed theſe our letters to be made 
patents. Witneſs myſelf at Weſtminſter, the 
10th day of June, in the 28th year of our reign 
of England, and of France the 15th.” 

From this time, when the king conferred upon 


the chief magiſtrate of London the honour of maces, 
in all reſpects the ſame as royal, carried before him, 
an honour expreſsly interdicted to all other cor- 
porations in the kingdom, we may reaſonably date 
the appellation of lord, which the mayor of Lon- 
don ſtill enjoys; as we cannot find any other char- 


ter to found that honour upon. 


And the London- 


es, 


L 
ers, NC 
raiſed 
twenty 
unifor! 

A 
grande 
can be 
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en, not to be backward in gratitude to their king, 4. PD. 
raiſed and ſent to his army, at their own expence, A the 
tyenty· five men at arms, and goo archers in one — * 
uniform, to aſſiſt him in his wars with France. 

A. D. 1357, London was honoured with the Grand Ex- 
grandeſt triumphal proceſſion that ever the nation 3 3 
can boaſt of. It was the entry of Edward prince Prince. 
of Wales, commonly. called the Black prince, on 
account of his black armour; who, having routed 
the French army at Peifiers, and taken king 7abn 
priſoner, and bringing him to London, was met in 
Seuthwark by 5000 citizens, and upwards, on 
horſeback, richly accoutred. King Jobn, the cap- 
tive, was cloathed in royal apparel, and mounted 
on a ſtately. white courſer, as a ſymbol of ſove- 
reignty. Behind, on a little black galloway, rode 
tne victorious hero prince Edward. The mayor, 
aldermen, ſheriffs, and. the ſeveral companies. in 
their formalities, with ſtately pageants, met them 
at the foot of London-Bridge, And the ſtreets 
through which the triumph paſſed, and thus con- 
ducted, were adorned with the richeſt tapeſtries, 
and with plate, ſilks, and other furniture, to ex- 
hibit a view of their riches, and with ſuch quan- 
ities of bows, arrows, ſhields, helmets, coats of , 
mail, ſwords, ſpears, and other armour, and wea- 
pons for war, expoſed in balconies, ſhops, wine 
dows, &c. as was never before ſeen collected to- 
gether, and conveyed a proper idea of the ſtrength 
and martial genius of the Engliſh, This cavalcade 
laſted from three in the morning till noon. 


The 
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A. . The citizens, finding themfelves aggrieved by 
397% — marſhal of the king's houſehold, 
cho, contrary co the known liberties granted t 
the city, frequently drew them to plead out of the 
city, took the opportunity of this joyous occaſion 
to petition the king for redreſs in this particula 
breach of their privileges. To which the ng 
gave this moſt gracious anſwer:  » 

King Ea. * That the king willeth, that, i a tranſgrefſion 
| ward III. s 44 be made te any of the king's honſchold within 
3 of city “ the liberty of the city of London, and within 
pleas. «the verge of the king, the plea of ſuch tranf. 

« oreffion be held before the ſteward and matſhil 
* of the King's houſhold;z and, if inquifition muſt 
bo made, let that inquiſition be taken within 
Confirmed © the ſaid city.” And his majeſty was pleaſed to 
in patlia- confirm the ſame anſwer iti parliament, an. rep. 0. 
as recorded in Lib. Horn. p. 302. with this reaſon 
fed And this the lord the king granted 
* in favour of the poor workmen of the faid city, 
* who lived of the work of their own hands, that 
oe they want not their food, or be more impove- 
* riſhed; as it is enrolled in the rolt of the king's 
« juſtice, the lord Gilbert Fitz-Robe i” 
London In the year 1360 the city of London, in con- 


fits out 160 
fail of ſhips junction with other fea- ports, fitted out, at theit 


236 


and 14000 On expence, 160 fail of ſhips, with 14000 men 


men. 
A. D. 
1360, 


on board, who landed in France, and burnt, ra- 
vaged, and ſpoiled that country at pleaſure, in 
return for the depredations and cruelties committed 
by a French invaſion this ſame a on the coaſt 


of K & tx, | 
: The 


The plague in out again in France in the 7 
year 136 1, and apprehending that it miglit be or 2 
communicated to or revived in London by the putrid _ 
blood and entrails of beaſts killed in London and houſes. 
thrown into the ſtreets, his majeſty; by way of 
precaution, iſſued his commands, in a letter to the 
mayor and ſheriffs, in which he ſays—* Becauſe by King's 
« killing of great beaſts, &c. from whoſe putrid ng 
« blood running down the ſtreets, and the bowels 3 
« caſt into the Thames, the air of the city is very 
« much corrupted and infected; whence abomi- 
© nable arid molt filthy ſtinks proceed, ſickneſſes 
« and many other evils have happened to ſuch as 
have abode in the ſame city, or have reſorted 
* to it;. and great dangers are feared to fall out 
for the time to come, unleſs remedy be imme- 

30. il © diately made againſt 1t —We, willing to pre- 
afon vent ſuch danger, and to provide as much as in 
ted i © us lies for the honeſty of the ſaid city, and tlie 
ity, il © fafery of vor people, by the confent” of dur 
chat Wl © council in out preſent parliament, have or- 
we Wl © dained; that all bulls; oxen, hogs, and other 
ng's Wl © groſs creatures, to be killed for the ſuſtentation 
«® of the ſaid city, be ted as far as the town of 
on- ral fbrũ on one [the eaſt] part of London; and to 
heit the town of Knizbt/oriage on the other [or weſt! 
nen Ml © fide; and not on this fide to be killed; and that 
ra- their bowels be there cleanſed, to be brought, 

in “ together wich the fleſh, to the ſaid city, 
ted i © to be fold; on the penalty of forfeiture of 
oalt WM © the creatures killed, and one year's impriſon- 

ment of the butcher,” Yet, notwithſtanding 
The Yor. I. 3 this 
G 
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A. D. this and every other precaution taken to keep ont 
A Fe the plague, it reached England, and raged fo furi- 
ouſly, that in London only, in the ſpace of two 
days, there died upwards of twelve hundred per. 
ſons. However, this did not prevent a great 
tournament held in Smithfield in the month of May, 
1362, at which were preſent the king and queen, 
and a vaſt number of knights from France and 
other ſtates. FY 
A moſt The riches and reputation of London, at this 
Lern. time, may be gueſt at from the ſumptuous dinner 
ment. made by Henry Picard the late lord-mayor, at 
which he entertained the kings of Scotland, France, 
Cyprus, and England, the prince of Wales, and 
moſt of the nobility, who were graciouſly pleaſed 
to honour him with their company: and his wife 
lady Margaret kept her chamber, ſays our author, 
for the ſame intent, in the year 1363. 


Lord- Adam Bury, who was lord-mayor in the year 
wor a 1364, was, by the expreſs command of the king, 
A. D. diſmiſſed from the mayoralty in the month of 
1364. January, and Jobn Lovekin was choſen in his ſtead: 
but it does not appear for what reaſon. 

What In the mayoralty of Adam Bury, and the 3910 
roam may Of Edward 111. there paſſed an ordinance of par 
not move. liament to aſcertain what things a tenant had not 
Fs a right to move, at his leaving . a houſe he had 
* rented i in the city or its liberties . It was or- 
4c dained, that if any perſon hire a tenement, 
«houſe, or houſes, in the city of London, or in 
the ſuburbs thereof, to hold the ſame for term 

" 2 life, or of years, or only from year to year, 

cc "or 


” 


LY 
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& or from quarter to quartet; if the ſaid tenant A: : D. 
e ſhall make, ot cauſe to be made; any pentyſes * 


15 or other eaſements in the ſaid tenement, houſe, 5 
or houſes, fixed with nails of iton or wooden 5 
4 I 4 pegs to the premiſes, or to the ſoll thereof; it H 
wh / „ ſhall not be lawful for ſuch tenant to remove 5 
1 « ſuch pentyſes or eaſements at the 'end of the * 
1 © term, or at any other time to deſtroy them; 5 
: % but they ſhall always remain to the landlord of ＋ 
8 the ſaid premiſes, as a parcel thereof.” Agree- o 
able to which ordinance we find in Arnold's chro- q 
; nicle, that the mayor and aldermen publiſhed the 1 
0 following explanation: via. Whereas nowe of 7 


« late, amonge divers people, was ſprongen matter 
« of doute upon the moſt olde cuſtome had and 
* uſed in this cyte of London, of ſuche thyngys, 
« which by tenauntys for terms of lyfe or yerys, 
have been affyxed unto houſes, without ſpecyal 
« 1ycence of the owner of the ſoyle, whether they 
. &« owe to remayne unto the owner of the ſoyle, as 
ee parcel of the ſame; or ellys whether it ſhall be 
* lawful unto ſuche tenauntys, on the end of her 
1 terme, all ſuche thyngys affyxed to remove. 
“ Whereupon, olde bokys ſeen, and many 
* recordys, olde proceſſys, and engagementys of 
4 .* the ſayd cyte, it was declared by the mayor and 
* aldermen, for an olde preſcrybed cuſtom of the 
© eyte aforeſayd, that all ſuche eaſemehtys fyxed © 
** unto houſes, or to ſoyle, by ſuch tenauntys, 
without ſpecyal and expreſſe lycence of the 
owner of the ſoyle, yf they be affyxed with 
„ mayles of irne or of tree, as pentyſes, glaſſe, 
„ * lockys, 


* 5 Ir 
—— ö a 
7 


—— ——— — 
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& lockys, benchys, or any ſuche other; or 105 
“if they be affyxed with morter or ly me, or of 


| &-erther, or any. other morter, as forneys, leedys, 


candorous chemyneys, corbels, pavemettis, 
or ſuche other; or elles yf plantys be roetyd 


“in the ground, as vines, trees, graffe ſtounks, 


© trees of frut, &c. it ſhall. not be lawful unto 
& ſuche tenauntys, in the end of her terme, or 


on any other tyme therein, nor any of them, 


© to put away, move, or plucke up in any wyſe, 
but that they ſhall alway remayne to the owner 


* of the ſoyle, as N of the ſame n or te. 


ec gement.“ 


The Londoners, anjoying the bleſtin ngs fo peace, 


had indulged themſelves in ſeveral exerciſes and 


unprofitable diverſions, which in a manner took 
their attention quite off from the moſt commend- 
able uſe of archery; for which they had always 
been famous: wherefore the king, foreſeeing the 
detriment ſuch, a diſuſe would bring upon the ſtate 
and community 'in general, wrote to the In 
of London in theſe terms: 
The king to the ſheriffs of "ny greeting; 
« Becauſe the people of our realm, as well of good 
quality as mean, have commonly in their fports, 
« before theſe times, exerciſed the {kill of ſhoot- 
« ing arrows; whence it is well known that ho- 
„ nour and profit have accrued to our whole 
realm, and to us, by the help of God, no ſmall 
«© aſſiſtance in our warlike acts; and now. the ſaid 
t {kill being, as it were, wholly laid aſide, the ſame 
1 Propic pleale themſelves in hurling of ſtones, 
% and 


1 
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4 and wood, and iron; and ſome in hand- ball, 
« foot- ball, bandy- ball, and in cambuck or cock- 
« fighting; and ſome alſo apply themſelves- to 
« other diſhoneſt games, and leſs profitable or 
ce uſeful ; whereby the ſaid realm is likely, in a 
« ſhort time, to become deſtitute of archers 
« We, willing to apply a ſeaſonable remedy to 
te this, Command you, that in places in the fore⸗ 
6 faid city, as well within the liberties as without, 
«. where you ſhall fee it expedient, you ſhall cauſe 
« public proclamation to be made, that every one 
« of the ſaid city, ftrong 1 in body, at leiſure times, 
« 0 on holidays, ufe, in their recreations, bows and 
© arrows, or pellets. or bolts, | and learn and 


« exerciſe the art of ſhooting; forbidding all and 


cc ſingular, on our behalf, that they do not after 
« any manner apply themſelves to the throwing 
«of ſtories, wood, iron, hand-ball, foot- ball, 
* bandy-ball, cambuck or cock- fighting, or ſuch 
« 'other like vain plays, which have no profit in 
4 them, or concern themſelves therein, under 

* pain of impriſonment. Witneſs the king at 
«© }//eftminſter, the 12th day of June. 


2 


The firſt fine we read of, to be levied ry A. D. 


ſerving the office of mayor, is in the year 1368, 


1368. 


alter 


or 42d Edward III. Walter Berneye being elected Berneye 


mayor, and not appearing to take that office upon — 


him, at the feaſt df $7. Simon and Jude, Simon de 
Morden was elected in his ſtead, and ſworn in, 
hexr day, befote the barons of the exchequer ; 


and a warrant 'of diſtreſs was iſſued to levy 100 


ee pi? 8 bl marks 


1 * 


+ 
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marks on the ſaid Walter's goods, for the uſe 
of the ſaid Simon the lord- mayor. 

The plague broke out again next year, ad 
made great havock in London, whoſe miſery was 
increaſed by a great ſcarcity of corn, which roſe 
to 11. 6s. 8d, the quarter, 

A. D. 1379. was founded the 8 or 
Gharter-bayſe, . a  Carthu/ian monaſtery, upon the 
two pieces of — formerly purchaſed by Dr, 
Stratford, biſhop of Londen, and Sir Walter Many, 
as related under the year 1349, for the burial 


of the poor in time of the great peſtilence; after 


ſeveral variations, For, after the death of biſhop 
Stratford, Micbac de Northburgh, his ſucceſſor 
in the biſhoprick of London, and poſſeſſed of Dr, 
$tratford's burial-ground, containing no more than 
three acres of land, obtained of Sir Walter Manny 
a grant of his. thirteen acres and a rod, together 


with the chapel, thereupon, from which it was 


called New-cherche-haw, or New-church-cloſe : and 
at his death this biſhop bequeathed 20001. for 
the founding, building, and finiſhing a convent 
of Carthu/ians there; and all his leaſes whatſo- 
ever, for the ſpace of four years, and all bis 
rents and tenements within the city of L- 
don, ſome few excepted, and all his reverſions 
there whatſoever for ever, for the endowment 
thereof; and to the convent, when finiſhed, his 
two beſt ſilver baſons for the ſervice of the altar, 
and a ſilver pix, enamelled, for the hoſt, and a 
filver veſſel for holy water, and a filver bell, his 


two beſt veſtments to officiate in, and all his divi- 


nit y 


Fo 
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and care of this foundation to the biſhop of Zon- 
don, his ſucceſſor. - At which time Sir Waller 
Manny, returning from the wars, in which he hat] 
been ſerving his king and country, and being 
worn out in the ſervice, ſo managed it with the 
biſhop of London, that he took upon him the ſole 
care of erecting and endowing a double monaſtery 
of Carthuſſans in New-cherche-houſe, whoſe charter 
of donation, dated the 28th of March, in the 45th 
of -Edward III. which is well preſerved in the 
Charter. houſe evidence- bouſe, recites his original do- 
nation of the thirteen acres and a rod for a burial- 


ground, and his free gift of the ſaid ground, and 


the buildings thereon, for a convent of Cartbuſſan 
friars, to be called The houſe of the ſalutation 
of the mother of God; and appoints John Luſtote, 
with the conſent of the chief prior of their order, 
to be the firſt prior of this convent. Then he 
gives the three acres adjoining, which he had 


purchaſed from. the executors of Dr. Stratford: 


and concludes with ordering the mes to pray 
for him, &c. _ £ 


* 
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nity books. And he bequeathed the patronage A. P. 


1370. 


Sir Walter de Manny was a native, and brd of Sir Walter 


was a moſt valiant man at arms, by which he ſoon 
gained the attention and love of that warlike king, 


who, in the 5th year of his reign, made him a 


banneret. His feats in war were very many : but 
we ſhall only mention an action or two. 
' 8 4 | A. D. 


the town of Many, in the province of Hainault: Many. 
from whence he came to England in the train of 
Philippa, king Edward the third's queen: He 
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A. D. 1346, John duke of Normandy,. eldeſt 
ſon of Philip de Valois, ſat down before the caſtle 
of Aiquillon, ſituate between the Garonne and the 
Lot, in Guienne, with 100,000 men, and vowed 
with an oath, that he would not ſtir thence till he 
had taken the place. Sir Walter Manm com- 
manded within, and found the duke ſo much 
employment before that caſtle, that he gave king 
Edward an opportunity to come from England and 
to lay ſiege to Calais; and obliged him at laſt to 
get the pope's diſpenſation for his vow, that he 
might raiſe the ſiege of Aiquillon, and to march 
to the aſſiſtance of his father King Philip. Sir 
Falter fallied out and harrafſed the French in their 
retreat, and had the good fortune to take ſeveral 
priſoners, amongſt whom was a knight, a great 
favourite and near relation of the duke of Mor- 
mandy, who offered him 3000 crowns for his 
ranſom. Sir Malter being informed by the pri- 
ſoners, that the French were defeated at Cre, 
and that his royal maſter: was ſet down before 
Calais, was ſo deſirous to get to King Edward's 
camp, that he replied, “ Sir, I know very well, 
that you can afford to pay me 10, oo0 crowns, 
* but I will immediately ſet you at liberty on 
* this condition only, that you go directly to the 
„ duke of Normandy, and procure a ſafe conduct 
for me and twenty men at arms to go to King 
* Edward, at the ſiege of Calais.” Which the 


_ captive knight agreed to, and obtained the ſafe- 


conduct. Sir Walter and his 20 men at arms, 
immediately rode with their banner diſplayed 
N through 
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gt Orleans, by order of King Pbilis, who ordered 
them to Patria, and caſt Sir Multer into the priſon 


of the Chateiet. The duke of Normaniy, how- 
ever, inſiſting upon his right to grant the fafs- 
conduct, and thueatning his father to throm up 
his arms, in caſe Sir alter wa not permitted to 
enjoy the full benefit of it, Philip not only re. 
leaſog, but bighty: honoured -and entertained him 


ral ſich preſents: which Sir Walter accepted on this 
condition, If it: ſhould be wir the good liking of 
King Edward his maſter. Sir Falter. arrived in 
triumph at the . Engliſh: camp before Calais, and 
was moſt welcome. But King Edward reſetting 
the French king's attempt to hreak the ſafe<con- 
duct, ordered Sir Walter to return the preſents 


did by the hands of a n gentleman of his 
family. Calais being taken, Sir Walter retumed 
with his ſovereign to England. 

King Eqward, made Sir Amery de Pavia, a 
Lombard, governor of Calais. He had been one 
of his governors in his infancy; was a good fol- 
dier, but a great lover of money. Which foible 


French lords, bargained with him for 20,000 


the affair perſpiring, King Edward ſent for Amery 
to. England, under pretence to conſult with him: 
and upbraiding him with the treachery, and hav- 
g 88 bim to confeſs the whole tranſaction, 
his 


at dinner, and diſmiſſed him and his men with ſeve- 


made him by King Philip : which he accordingly 


being known, Montmorency and Charny, two 


crowns, to betray. Calais into their hands. But 
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A. B. his majeſty promiſed him his pardon, on condi. 


1370. 


tion that he would turn the plot upon theſe French 
lords, and deliver them into his hands. 
Matters thus concerted, Sir Anery fixed a 
time to deliver up Calais; and the king and 
Prince of Vales went privately under the banner 
of Sir Walter de Manny, to ſeize the French lords 
in the- very action. The night being come for 
the execution of the plan, and Sir Amery having 
received the 20, ooo crowns, he admitted 100 
horſemen into the town; who were all made pri- 


ſoners: and immediately the gate opening with 


a great noiſe, Sir Walter de Manny, with his ban- 


her diſplayed, and the king and prince under it, 


iſſued out. Upon which the: Frenchmen, not yet 
ſenſible how matters ſtood, were reſolved to de- 
fend themſelves. and die gloriouſly. Amongſt the 
French, Sir Euſtace of Ribeaumont diſtinguiſhing 
himſelf, King Edward ſingled him out, and a 
noble encounter between them two in ſingle com- 


bat enſued, in which King Edward was ſtruck 
| almoſt to the ground; but recovering himſelf, 
he at length took Ribeaumont priſoner, delivered 


him into ſafe cuſtody, and continued himſelf in- 


cog, till ſupper time; when his majeſty publicly 


acknowledged his antagoniſt's valour, and re- 
warded his courage with his liberty and a rich 
chapelet' of pearls, which the rag Plaged: on 


 Ribeaumont's head, 


. On their return to England, Sir Walter de Manny 


Vas created a peer of the realm, and made a 


n counſellor, and knight of the moſt noble 


order 
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order of the garter: and at his death, which A. D. 
happened in the year 1371, after a life ſpent | in "975" 
the moſt glorious deeds of arms, his funeral 
was honoured by the king, his royal family, 
and the nobility, who accompanied the corpſe 
to the chapel of the new erected monaſtery 
of Cartbuſi fans, where it was ſolemnly. inter- 
red, in an alabaſter tomb, in the midſt of the 
choir, | 5 

The war in France requiring a confiderablatom 
parliamentary aid, which was granted; the king oy TIM 
applied to the city to advance him the ſum of 
460 fl. 35. 4d. upon that credit; and it was 
done by the mayor and certain aldermen. 12 

A. D. 1372, the citizens obſerving, that, not- Petition 
withſtanding the charter granted ſo lately by 1 
preſent majclly, as in the year 1337, their liber-. A. P. 
ties continued to be invaded, by certain privileges 1372. 
granted priyately from the crown to foreigners, 
they petitioned the king and parliament in this 
form; * To our lord the king, and his noble 
council, the citizens of London do ſhew, That 
* they have nothing to live upon but their in- 
6 duſtry and franchiſe, upon which. franchiſe the 
« ſaid city was founded; and by reaſon of which 
* franchiſe, they were wont to travel by land and 
4 by ſea, in divers countries for their profit; by 
* which travel they uſed to bring divers mer- 
“ chandizes, to the great common profit of the 
* whale realm of England, to the great aid and 
« maintenance of the ſaid city, ſuſtenance and 


ee of the navy of the ſaid land. And 
«of . 
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& of late their franchiſes are taken from them, 
nt avainſt the grant of our fad noble lord the 
185 king, and his noble progenitors, ſealed with 
their ſeals, and againſt the great charter; to 
the great deſtruction as welltof the ſaid city, 
a common damage of the land, as alſo of the 
* navy. Wbereüpon they pray, that the king 
6 ould pleaſe” to have Tegard, and rake notice 
e that the ſaid city was founded upon the ſaid 


5 92 franchiſes, without which they « could not main- 


6"taih the" nor bear the taxes and otlier 


: ” charges. is they were wont to do: for which 


againſt 


pfurers,&c. 


3 


by parlia- 
ment. 


« cauſe they | pray they may have their Franchiſes 
vs according to the grant of t the king, and his 


„ noble progenitors, and the great charter ; and 


4e that all fuch'grants' and cohfirmarions of fran- 
et chiſes, may be made to all other cities and 
« burghs of the realm. 

The parliament being adjourned ſoon after. the 
citizens were put off by an anſwer from the king, 
who ſaid, Let them particularly ſhew' 'th 


15 ſwered. my Neither could they Gbtain avy re- 
dress till the year” 1376, as uk be flicwn is due 
—_—_ 1755 


ordinances A. D. 1374, Me. 2 W. the algo de- 


viſed and published ſuch ordigantes for Pulting 
the laws in execution aghinlt* extortionets Anc 
uſurers, that lie put an effeauial ſtop to their baſe 
practices, which had done great Hutr to trade, and 
oppreſſed the poor and neetiy. This regulation 
was ſo highly approved of by the king and par- 

liament, 
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lament, that they ſtrictly enjoined the whole na- A. P. 
tion to proceed in the ſame manner againſt uſury. * 
And as a further mark of his affection for his 

faithful Londoners, his majeſty granted them a 
charter to explain their right of chuſing alder- 

men; and another, in anſwer to their petition, 

againſt private licences granted to foreigners; in 

* his majeſty confirmed the city's liberties 
concerning buying and ſelling, And, the wann 

tions of brokers. 

The firſt of theſe (charters is ho on 'the rath 
of November, in che 5980 Karan me and i is in 
this few: 

« Edward, by the, grace of God, king of B. K. Edw. 
land and France, and lord of elend, to all men, hte, 10 
to whom we fend, greeting. Among other <xplain the 
« articles which our lord Edwnrd, ſometime aldermen. 
king of England, our father, the year of his 
« reign 12, by his letters patents hath granted 
*-and confirmed; to the citizens of the ſaid city of 
London, for the amendment and common pro- 

« fit of them | that repair thereto... In the ſame 
letters it is contained, that the aldermen of the 
© foreſaid city, that every year they be removed, 
on the day of St, Gregor, by the commonalty 
* of the ſaid city; and that they ſo removed, be 
not choſen again the next year enſuing: but 


* be choſen. by the ſame wards from which ſuch 
* aldermen were removed, as in the ſame letters 

* plainly. it is contained; concerning which, on 
1 "0 part of the commoralry of the fareſaid 


- «city; 


i#y 
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A. D. © city, by their petition before us in our great 
council, now again aſked, to us meekly it is 
i beſought, that ſince divers opinions and divers 
c ſtrifes have been ſprung between the aldermen 
« and the commonalty of the ſaid city, upon the 
% removing of aldermen, for the wrong inter- 
«© pretation of words in the foreſaid articles con- 
« tained, that is to ſay, that the foreſaid alder- 
< men affirm, that by the two words, viz. fin: 
% amobiles communitatem, &c. i. e. let them be re- 
„moved by the commonalty ; they ought not 
e to be removed from the office of aldermanſhip, 
c without ſufficient reaſon, or for ſome notorious 
ec offence to be found in them: but others of 
< the foreſaid citizens being of a contrary opinion, 
e and willing to aboliſh this article, they have 
1 beſought us to explain the ſaid article, ſo as to 
„remove all doubt about the premiſes : We be- 
<< ing willing, as much as in us lieth, to contri- 
i bute to the peace and tranquility of the faid 
&«. mayor, aldermen, and commonalty, and their 
« ſucceſſors, henceforward, concerning the in- 
<« terpretation of the ſaid article, do, by and 
* with the advice of our ſaid council, [the par- 


1 


New alder- “ liament} declare that all and every alderman of 
chen an. the ſaid city, every year for ever, on the feaſt 
nually. of St. Gregory the pope, from the office of an 
&« alderman utterly and preciſely ſhall ceaſe, and 
+ ſhall not be choſen again; but that inſtead of 2 fa 
<« thoſe removed, other aldermen ſhall be choſen J Ot 
< every year, for ever, out of the diſcreet citizens . th 
bf Korf good fame, by the ſame wards, from ＋ - th 
2 « the | 
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LonDoON, WESTMINSTER, Sc. 


« the ſaid aldermen were removed. In witneſs 


« whereof, we have cauſed theſe our letters to be 


made patents. Witneſs ourſelf at J/eftmin 
« on the 12th of November, in the goth year of 
ct our aun in e and the n over 
4 France.” 
The other charter was in ike to the city's 
petition to him in the laſt parkiaenenity and is thus 
recited: 

« Edward, king of England and. France, and 


« lord of Ireland, to all to whom theſe letters a. 


271 


K. Ed. 
II's 6th 


„ ſhall come, greeting. Know ye, that whereas concerning; 


* amongſt other liberties granted to the citizens 
* of our city of London, by the charters of our 
“ progenitors, kings of England, which we have 
confirmed, and by ours it hath been granted 
« unto them, that all merchant-ſtrangers coming 
into England, ſhall remain at board with the 
« free-hoſts of the city aforeſaid, and of other 
* cities and towns in England, without keeping 
* any houſes or ſocieties by themſelves : and that 
there ſha}l be no brokers of any merchandize 
from henceforth, unleſs they were © choſen 
* thereunto by the merchants in the myſteries in 
* which the ſaid brokers exerciſe their offices: 


merchant- 
ſtrangers. 


Where 
they ſhall 
board. 


Concern - 
ing brokers 


| © and thereupon at leaſt do rake their oaths be- 
©. fore the mayor of the ſaid city. And alſo the 
* merchants who were not of the freedom of the 


* ſaid city, ſhould not fell by retail any wines or 


other wares within the ſaid city, or the ſuburbs 


thereof. And now our well-beloved ſubjects, 
©* the mayor, aldermen, and other citizens of the 


&« ſaid 


.* 
* 
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* 
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c ſaid city have humbly beſeeched us by their 


cc petition exhihited in theſe words: To our lord 


ec the king, and his good council, do ſhew the 


60 liege mayor, aldermen, and commonalty of 
« the city of London; That whereas they have. 
ce often ſued in divers parliaments to have conſi · 
<<. deration how that they are eee and 


A+ 34 4 


*. « his — — to — 8 are ee 


and great part taken away: and, now at the 
«laſt parliament holden at Weſtminſter it was an- 


& ſwered to them, that they ſhould declare their 
« .griefs ſpecially, and they ſhould have good re- 
e medy therefor ; of which griefs, among divers 
others, theſe be; that every ſtranger might 
49 dwell in the ſaid city, and keep a houſe, and 
« be. a broker, and fell and buy all manner of 


6 merchandizes by retail; and one ſtranger to 


„ 40 days; 


Strangers 


accounted 


{pies . 


* ftrangers into theſe houſes received. May it 
therefore pleaſe your majeſty and council, to 
c ordain in this parliament, that the merchants- 


© ſell to another to fell again, to the great en- 


« haneing the prices of merchandizes, and a 
te cauſe to make them remain there more than 

wherereas in times paſt, no mer- 
&« chant- ſtranger. might uſe any of theſe points, 
& contrary to the franchiſes of the ſaid city, be- 
% fore theſe times had and uſed : by which griev- 
* ance the merchants of the ſaid city are greatly 
& impoveriſhed, and the navy impaired, and the 


« privities of the land by the ſaid ſtrangers: diſ- 


% covered to our enemies by ſpies, and other 


5 ſtran- 
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a ſtrangers may be reſtrained in the points afore- A. P. 
«: faid, and the mayor, aldermen; and commons — 

* of the city, may enjoy the Taid franchiſes. 

« We, for the ſpecial affection we bear to the ſaid 

« citizens, willing to provide for the tranquility 

« and profit of the ſaid citizens in that behalf, 

« with the aſſent of our prelates, nobles, &c. 

« have granted, for us and our heirs, to the ſaid 

* mayor and aldermen, and citizens of the faid 

city, and their ſucceſſors, upon condition they 

put the ſaid city under good government, to 

* our honour, and profit of our realm of Zng- 

© /and, and right govern the ſame; that no ſtran- Ns ſtran- 
« gets from henceforth ſhall ſell any wares in Perseo, fell 


retail, 
« the ſame city, or ſuburbs thereof, by retailz nor de a 
« nor ſhall keep any houſe, nor be a broker in keep a 
the faid city, or ſuburbs thereof; any ſtatute or acne] 

a ofdinance made to the contrary notwithſtand- 

“ ing; ſaving always to the merchants of High 

« Almaine their liberties, by us and our progeni- 

* tors to them granted and confirmed. In wit- 

© neſs whereof we have cauſed theſe our letters 

“ to be made patents. Witneſs myſelf at Vet- 
* minſter, the 4th day of December, in the goth 
year of our reign of England, and of our 

* kingdom of France the 3yth.“ 

Under this ſanction of the royal charter, ſeve- Proſecutls 
al proſecutions were fet on foot againſt thoſe, *"" 
who had abuſed the royal authority; eſpecially 
zpainſt Richard Lyons, merchant of London, and 
Jan Peach; of the ſame, wine-merchant. The 
- {Wformer was impeached of frauds, extortions, and 
- Vor. I. 5 bother 
6 
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A. D. other miſdemeanors, in obtaining licences, farm. 

1377. ing. the cuſtoms, taking bribes, tampering with 

the council, procuring unfair contracts with 

the government, &c. For which he was dif. 

franchiſed and impriſoned, and his eſtate both 

real and perſanal was confiſcated, The latter was 

accuſed of raiſing exceſſive ſums of money upon 

the ſubject, by virtue of a licence he had pro- 

cured, under the great ſeal, for the ſole privilege 

of ſelling ſweet wine in Landon. For which be 

was committed to priſon alſo, and obliged to le 

there till he had made ſatisfaction to all parties 

Price of aggrieved by him. And the licence being there- 

e, bythe by annulled, the citizens were reſtored to their 

mayor. ancient right of felling ſuch wine, under this re- 

ſtriction, that the, price thereof ſhould, be Np 
regulated by the mayor. _ 

King dil- Fowever the king might by; diſpoſed, at te 

—_ time of granting theſe: charters, in favour of the 

city, his majeſty was highly diſpleaſed with. the 

T.,ondeners ſoon after, for ſhewing; a: kind. of dift- 

dence in him, by an addreſs, in which: they prayed 

that the charter laſt recited might be permitted to 

=_ have. the ſanction of parliament, which was then 

= ſitting at Weſtminſter, A. D. 1377: to which Ed. 

=_ ward returned a diſagreeable anſwer, That he 

1 ED would be further informed.“ Neither had the 

= _ citizens: any better ſucceſs with their petition to 

1 his majeſty, to grant them the choice of a coro- 

= ner, in which they ſer forth the frequent mi- 

| chiefs in the-city occaſioned) by the coroner's not 


I 1 n puniſhable by the mayor: For the anſuer 
| | | V5 1 
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was, The king will not depart from his ancient A. P. 
« rights ;” though they aſked no mote than what 77 
was enjoyed by many cities and towns in the 
kingdom. And further, the mayor, aldermen, 
and citizens, having petitioned the king for a 
confirmation of their liberties, to puniſh miſde- 
meanors in Southwark, which had been encroach- 
ed upon by the marſhal, in that part where South- 
wark is guildable; they could obtain no other 
redreſs nor anſwer, only., The king cannot do 
it, without doing wrong to others.“ | 

It was, therefore, to be conſidered in what How to re- 
manner the citizens might . regain the good- will | xp 
of the court, and bring his majeſty into a better 
humour. For this purpoſe it was reſolved to enter- 
tain prince Richard, his mother the princeſs 


td — . 


. . a Dos WS é 


_” 


* 


g of Wales, and their noble attendants, at Kenzing- 
8 ton, with a maſquerade on horſeback. Thus 130 A public 
e citizens on horſeback, in maſquerade, preceded Ou 
1 by trumpets, and a very grand band of muſic, 

f. and a vaſt number of flambeaux, marched from 

d Neregate through the city, over London-bridge, and 

o through the borough of Southwark, to Kennington- 

an palace, in diviſions : the firſt of which conſiſted 

＋ of 48 perſons, dreſſed in habits of eſquires, with 

he red coats, ſay gowns, and beautiful vizards: the 

he next diviſion confiſted of the like number, dreſſed | 


like knights, but in the ſame livery with the 
firſt : the third diviſion was headed by one, who 
road in a very pompous imperial habit, followed 
at ſome diſtance by a perſon reſembling the pope, 
and attended by 24 cardinals : which were follow- 
455 = + 3 cd 
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ed by 10 perſons in hideous black vizards or 


maſques, like legates ſent from an infernal pontif 
to cloſe the cavalcade, Being all arrived at 


the palace, they diſmounted and entered the great 
hall, and ſaluted the prince, the princeſs of Wales, 


&c. who repaired thither. After which one of 
the maſques produced a pair of dice, and pro- 
poted to play with the prince. Which being ac- 


cepted; the dice were fo artfully contrived, that 


when the prince threw he was- ſure to win, and 
having thrown three times, his royal highneſs 
won a bow], a cup, and a ring, all of gold: and 


having given the princeſs, and each of the nobility 


attending, the like opportunity to win each a gold 
ring, they were highly pleaſed, entertained the 
citizens with a ſumptuous ſupper, and afterwards 
did them the honour to dance with them. 

Here was a way open for a recovery of the 
eſteem of the court, But as the beſt concerted 
ſchemes are frequently fruftrated by ſome unfor- 
leen accident: ſo it now happened with the city. 


The one aroſe from the citation of H/ickliff, to 


anſwer for himſelf before the biſhop of London: 
the other from a commitment of a citizen, made 


by the lord marſhal in that part of Southwar: 


called gaiidable ; which commitment was looked 
upon to be contrary to the rights and immunities 


of the city. 
Wicklif, - 


In the firſt inſtance. Wickliff, who according 
to Henry de Knygbton, was moſt eminent in divi- 


nity, and ſecond to none in philoſophy, and ſhone* 


greatly in the univerſity of Oxford, in the year 
1370 


1376 p 
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ſtomed in the church, as we read in Langguette's 
chronicle, continued by Caoper : for which ke 
was ſtigmatized and profecuted by the biſhops and 
clergy as an herefic. They firſt ſcleQed nineteen 
articles from his public lectures in divinity to prove 
their charge : which they privately tranſmitted ro 
the pope, and engaged him to exert all his power 


to aſſiſt chem in pulling him down. And the pope. 
iſſued out his bulls to the archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


and the biſhop, of London, whom he appointed 


commiſſioners to examine Wickliff in the beginning 
of the year 1377. Upon the ſtrength of this papal 


*77 


1376 preached againſt the uſurped power of the A. D. 
Roman biſhop, and other enormities then accu- 


— 


commiſſion, the archbiſhop cited Dr. Wickliff to:Cited, 


appear at a certain day in his court at F. Paul's 
church, London, and there to anſwer to ſuch things: 
as he ſhould be charged with. 


On the 15th of February, the court being aſi Appears. 


ſembled, Dr. Wickliſte appeared to his ſummons, 
well accompanied, and guarded by Fobn duke of 
Lancaſter, the king's ſon, and Lord Piercy,” mar- 


hal of England, both his diſciples, and by a vaſt 


concourſe of people, that appeargg to be his friends, 


and were more ſo by the behavioyrof Lord Piercy, 
who took every opportunity to prepoſſeſs the peo- 
ple in his favour; which being obſerved by Dr. 
Courtney, biſhop of Londen, he told the marſhal 


in a malicious and haughty manner, that, if he 
had been apprized of his maſterly behaviour, he. 
would have taken care to have prevented his com- 
ing thither. To which the duke -replied with 


pu much 
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much warmth, that Lord Piercy ſhould act in that 
affair as he thought proper, though diſagreeable 
to the biſhop's ſentiments. Being come into our 
lady's chapel, for ſo was called the part where the 
court met in St. Paul's church on this occaſion, 
the duke, and the Lords his atcefldants, fat them- 
ſelves down with the archbiſhops and biſhops, 
And, as Wickiiffe ſtood before them, Lord Pierq, 
who was chief marſhal of Euglaud, very courte- 
ouſly deſired him to fit down, and in a manner 
compelled him fo to do, alledging that, as he 
would have much to anſwer, he ought to ſit down, 
This highly offended the biſhops; and, in the 
name of the court, biſhop Couriney alledged, that, 
as Wickliſf was eome, as a eriminal, to anſwer be- 
fore his ordinary to ſuch things as ſhould be ob- 

jected againſt him, he ought to ſhe more reſpect 
and reverence to that eoure. Theſe words ſo ex- 

aſperated the duke, that he took Courtney up very 
abruptly, and ſwore that' he would pull down not 
only his pride, but the pride of all the biſhops in 
the nation: and added, that, although he might 
truſt in his parentage, his family could profit him 
nothing. To whigh-the biſhop replied: * I neither 
4 truſt in my Patents or family, nor in the life of 
any man; but in God only, in whom I ought 
* to truſt,” Which reply fo enraged the duke, 
that he whiſpered the biſhop ſoftly, and told him, 


that he would rather draw him out of the church | 


by the hair of his head, than ſuffer ſuch things 
at his hands. This threat being overheard, and 


repreſented i in a bad light to the croud waiting 
| without 


to any 
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fithout the church, as if the duke had threatened A. D. 
the biſhop's life, they gave a loud ſhout, declaring 0 
that they would rather loſe their Hives, than ſuffer | 
any violence to be done to their biſhop in his own 
church. However, this appearance in favour of 
Dr. Mictliff brought him off with no more than 
a prohibition from his biſhop, neither to preach 
nor write any more in defence 4 wy articles laid 
to his charge. N 

The duke of Lancaſter, reſenting the behaviour Rented 
of the mob at S. Paul's, repaired to the parliament. by me D- 
houſe ; and, being preſident of that auguſt aſſem- caſter. 
bly, he moved in the king's name, that from that 
day forward there ſhould be no more mayor of 
London, but that a captain ſhould be appointed 
the chief magiſtrate; that the marſhal of England 
might arreſt in the city; and many other things 
manifeſtly contrary to their liberties and privileges. 

The city, juſtly alarmed by this proceeding, City 
afſembled next morning, in their corporate capa- armed. 
city, to conſider ways and means to divert the 
impending ſtorm raiſed by the duke of Lancaſter; 
and they were alſo debating in what manner they 
might ſeek reparation of the injury or affront put 
upon their biſhop: but, before they had come 
to any reſolution, Lord Fitz- walter and Sir Guidio 
Brian entered the city; and hardly eſcaped the hands 
of the mob, who were poſſeſſed with an opinion, 
that they were come with ſome bad intent: till 
Lord Fita walter, ſtanding forth, ſpoke to the 
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multitude to this effect: That whereas he, by 


ke. ancient inheritance, being ſtandard-bearer for the 
E <4 eie, 
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A. 5h & city, was obliged to take the injuries offered to 
1377. 


Run to *© adviſed them to look to their defence. Upon 


arms. which the citizens ran to arms, and haſtening with 


Break open great rage to the Marſbalſea, where Lord Piercy 
male. the marſhal was ſuppoſed to be, they brought out 
a priſoner, a citizen, whom hs found there in 

fetters, and committed contrary to the rights and 
immunities of the city, ard ſet him at liberty; 


but not finding the marſhal, they ſpoiled and 


plundered his houſe. They then ran to the Save, 


in queſt of the duke of Lancaſter, to revenge them- 
ſelves for the indignity offered to their biſhop, 
and for endeavouring in parliament to retrench 
the liberties of the city, by having the office of 


mayor aboliſhed, and a cuſtos placed over it, with 


permiſſion. to the marſhal of England to arreſt in 
the city as well as in other parts, 


This coming to the ears of the duke of Lancaſter 
and the lord marſhal, who dined with Jobn of pres 


in the city; they, dreading the conſequences of 
their falling into the hands of the enraged 2 0 
roſe immediately from table, and, croſſing th 


Thames, repaired to Kennington palace, where = 
ſought protection from the princeſs dowager of 


Wales and her ſon Richard. In the mean time the 
mob, being got to the Savey, demanded the re- 
leaſement of Sir Peter de la Mere, unjuſtly detained 
in priſon. But a prieſt improdently replying, that 


Sir Peter was a traitor, and juſtly deſerved to be 


hanged, the populace fell upon him; and being 


made to believe him to be Piercy i in diſguiſe, they 


murdered 


the citizens as done to himſelf; and thereupon 
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murdered him im a moſt, barbarous manner: and A. P. 
it is more than probable, that they would have pro- Axel 
ceded, and pulled down the duke's palace of the IE 
$avcy,: had not the biſhop of London haſtened thi- 

ther, and prevented it, by promiſing chat every People ap- 
thing ſhould be accommodated: for the good of IR 
the city, „ NN. 1 01 eie en | 
The tumult in the city being quelled by theſe Invteracy - 
means, the multitude diſperſed in leſs than three Tanzes 
hours; yet their hatred againſt. the duke could not 

be ſo immediately obliterated: they hung up his 

arms reyerſe in the principal ſtreets of the city, 
ſtigmatizing him with being a traitor to his coun- 

try. The duke applied to the biſhop of Landon 

to excommunicate the parties concerned in this 
action to defame him: but that biſhop, unwilling: 

to incur the people's diſpleaſure, declined it; and 

the biſhop- of Bangor undertook the office; who, 
attended by the aldermen and ſome other principal 

citizens, pronounced the ſentence of excommuni- 

cation, according to the duke*s requeſt; and the — 
corporation not only joined in this public diſ- 
approbation and condemnation of the ſaid indignity 

ſhewn to the duke, but they addreſſed the king 

himſelf on the occaſion; diſavowing the late com- 
motion, and alledging, not only that it was made 

without their privity z but that they, the magi- 
ſtrates and principal citizens, had exerted them- 

ſelves, to the utmoſt of their power, to ſuppreſs 

the ſame : concluding with their uneaſineſs at a 

report, that their liberties were to be taken from 

them by parliament, To which his majeſty an- King's | 

ſwere d, anwer. 


2B2 HISTORY and SUR vey of | 
A. D. ſwered, That he had no thoughts: of any ſuch 
* 7 thing; but that he was rather inclined to enlarge 
their privileges: that he would have them to be 


eaſy in that reſpect, and to take care and my the 
—_— of the city. 


Influenced However, the duke's party V Sreviting 1 in parlia- 


by the duke 
of Lanca- Ment, and his grace reſolved not to put up with 


ter. "he affront offered to him by the Londoners, the 
king was obliged to proceed according to his di- 
rections; and the mayor, ſheriffs, and aldermen 
of the city being commanded to attend the king, 
then in a dying ſtate, and ſcarce able to ſpeak, 
at $heene near Richmond; they were ſeverely re- 
primanded, and ſtrongly urged to confeſs their 
great and heinous offences againſt the king and 
the duke, and to ſubmit themſelves to their mercy, 
And though they exculpated themſelves, and ab- 


Magi- ſolutely denied the charge, the mayor, ſheriff, 


ate, PU- and aldermen were diſcharged their offices, and 


others were PER in their n by the _ 
writ. © 
The duke After this, the kirk ent ry 1 com- 


Rn” manded the city officers to aſſemble, .and 'make a 


wax candle, or taper, with the duke's arms upon 
it; and carry it in a folemn proceſſion to St. Paul's 
church, there continvally to burn before the image 
of the virgin Mary, at the expence of the city: 
which was punctually performed: but it ſerved 
to increaſe the duke's hatred for the city; though 
they alledged the king his father's command for ſo 
doing: and, had King Edward lived long enough, 
it appeared too certain that the duke, who ma- 
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naged him at his pleafare, - would have wreaked A. D. 


his vengeance on the Londoner with a heavy hand 


who now eſcaped with only the diſmiſſion of Adam 


Staple the mayor, and ſome more aldermen, to 
make way for Nicholas Brember, who was elected 
mayor in his room, and ſworn into that high office 
on the 29th of March; A. D. 1377, at the tower 
of London; and _ r other of the duke s crea- 
tures. ” - 


"y 


1377+ 


It being certifibe: to the; mayor, 8c that King Applica- 


Edward III. was paſt all hopes of recovery, and 


tion to 
prince Ri- 


laid in the agonies of death, the citizens deputed chard. 


certain of their moſt eminent inhabitants, headed 
by John Pbilpot, to Wait vpoh_ Prince Richard his 
ſucceſſor, and the princeſs dowager of Wales his 
mother, then at Aenmngten, humbly beſeeching 
him to grant the city of London royal favour and 
protection, in caſe of the king's death; intreating 
him to come and reſide amonꝑſt them, and pro- 
miſing to ſupport him with their lives and fortunes, 
And accordingly, as ſoon as it was certain the king 
was dead, the Londoners - proclaimed his grandſon 
Richard, the ſon. af prince Edward, « called the 
Black Prince, deceaſed 3. which they immediately 
notified to the young king and his mother, with 
freſh aſſurances of their fidelity and loyalty, and 
humbly beſeeching his majeſt to take upon him 
to compromiſe and put an end to the diſcord 
that had ſubſiſted for ſome time between them and 
his uncle the duke of Lancaſter. 
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A.P. LisT of Mayors in the Reign of K. Edward 11l, 
In his iſt year Hammond Chickwell. 


1377. 


4 


ad 


— 
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_ 


Fohn Grantham. 


Richard Swanland. 
Sir J7obn Pouniney. 
Sir Fohn Pountney. 


Fobn Preſton. 


Sir Jobn Pountney. | 
Reginald, at the conduit. 
-- Reginald,' at the conduit. 

Sir Jabn Pountney, - 


Henry Darey. 
Henry Darey. 


Andreu Aubery. 
Jobn of Oxenford. 
. . Szmon Francis. 
John Hammond. 
Jobn Hammond. 
Richard Lazer, © 
 Geoffry Witcbingbam. 
Thomas Leggy. 
Jobn Loufkin. © 


Walter Turk. 


Kicbard Killinghury, © 
Andrew Aubery. . 
Adam Francis. 
Adam Francis, 


Thomas Leggy. 


Simon Francis. 


Henry Picard. 
Sir Jobn Stody, 


In 


Ir 


Parti 
IÞs 
the 
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In the 32d year John Louſtin. 
33 Simon Doulſely. 
34 Jobn Wrath. 
35 Jon Pech.. 
36 Stephen Cundiſb. 
37 Jobu Not. 
38 Aam Bury. 
39 Jobn Lonfkin. 
40 Jobn Loufkin. 
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41 James Andrew. 
42 Simon Mordan. 
43 Jobn Chicheſter. 
44 John Barnes. 


45 Fohn Barnes. 

46 Jobn Piel. 

47 Adam of Bury. 

48 Milliam Watworth, 
49 Foln Ward, 

50 Adam Staple. 


CHAP. VII. 


Parliament's interceſſion for London. King Richard 
Il's charter of confirmation. Reconciliation with 
the duke of Lancaſter. Sir John Philpot's ex- 
pedition againſt the pirates, and fleet for the fate. 
Wat Tyler's inſurrefion, outrages, murders, de- 
mands, ſpeech to the king, and death. Jack Straw 
taken and executed, Dagger added to the city arms. 
City ſeal altered. Northampton's riot. Quarrel 
with the fiſhmongers and clergy. Tower privileges 

confirmed. City rights, 1 and privileges 

confirmed 
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confirmed in parlianent: the ſaue proclaimed. 
ID Choice of common council men regulated. Sherifh, 
5 Boro to be ſworn in, Deaſcription of the ſcwer. 
Attachment to the date of - Glouceſter. Adarej; 
to the king: bis anſwer à citizen's bold reph, 
The barons manifeſto. Parliament orders nuiſances, 
layſtals, Sc. to be removed. A grand tournament 
City refuſe to lend the king 2000. Hou reſented, 
Ads of parliament for removing layals, and the 
choice of aldermen. Lord- mayor ta inſpecs mall 
d brought to London. City addreſs puniſhed. Mo- 
4 Aus for tythes propoſed, Richard dethroned. Lif 
L of mayors, c. and other particulars during the reign 
of King Richard II. | | 


A. D. "ATTERS nds ood between the city 
3377+ 1 and the eourt; and the city's petition to 
parliament, for a confirmation of thetr chartered 
King Ri- liberties, was ſtill depending, when "Richard Il. 
chard II. aſcended the throne on the 22d of June, 1377. 
Yet the citizens claimed their right to the office 
of chief butler to the king at his coronation, 
which was kept on the 15th day of 7uly follow- 
Parliament illg; nd it was allowed, In regard to their peti- 
interceed ton to parkament, which was renewed imme- 

or London 5 P RE. 3 
diately at their firſt meeting, the repreſentatives 
_ of the nation add reſſed his majeſty, that the city 
of London might entirely and peaceably enjoy all 
their Franchiſes and uſages, chat the noble kings, 
his progenitors, had granted before that time. 
Fo which Richar# gave a moſt gracious anfwer 

in the OE Ty,” charter of confirmation : 


* 


3 . 40 © Whereas 
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<, Whereas the ſaid citizens, by their petition 4. P. 
« exhibited to us in parliament, did ſer forth, Kii M. 
« That although they, for a long time paſt, have 3 
« uſed and enjoyed certain free 'cuſtoms, untill confirma- 


tion, in re- 


« of late years they have been unjuſtly moleſted; gard to fo- 
« which cuſtoms. are as followeth; viz. That no Doing * 
Ko foreigner do ſell: or buy of another foreigner any felling. 
« merchandizes within the liberties of the ſaid city, 
upon pain of forfeiting the ſame. Neverthe- 
* leſs, being deſirous for the future to take away 
« all, controverſies about, the, ſame, we do, by 
« theſe preſents, with the aſſent aforeſaid, will 
and grant, and by theſe preſents, for us and our 
„ heirs, do confirm unto the ſaid citizens, and 
te their ſucceſſors, that, for the future, no fo- 
„ reigner ſell to another foreigner any merchan- 
« dizes within the liberties of the ſaid city; nor 
that any foreigner do buy of another foreigner 
© any merchandize, upon, pain of forfeiting the 
« fame; the privileges of oun ſubjects of Aquitaine 
© in all things excepted; ſo that ſuch buying and 
« ſelling be made betwixt merchant and mer- 
aon 15 55 

This good 3 of hes court nil appeared His good- 
further, in a meſſage which his majeſty ſoon after cu. 
ſent by Lord Latimer, Sir Nicholas Bond, Sir Sa- 
muel Burley, and, Sir, Richard Auderſbury, to aſſure 
the citizens, in his royal name, of the reſpect he 
bore the city, of his reſolution to reſide therein, 
and of the progreſs he, according to their deſire, 
had made towards, a reconciliation with the duke 
of un. his uncle. His majeſty informed them, 

that 


 HrsTory and 8 v * v * of 
that the duke had ſubmitted hitnſelf 1 in all things 


to him, touching their caſe; that it was his royal 
pleaſure they ſhould do the like: and then that 
he would do all in his power to effect an honour- 


able agreement for the city. 


Jealouſy of This meſſage was not altogether 8 well re. 


the citizens 


Wait on 
the king. 


ceived by the citizens; who, knowing the king's 
youth, were jealous of the ſincerity of thoſe about 
him and in his councils, and of the Power and 
intereſt of the duke, their enemy, at court, could 
not be brought to this abſolute ſubmiſſion to the 


deciſion of the king, till the noble lord and the 


knights abovementioned had promiſed upon oath, 
that the citizens * not ſuffer in Ly or 
_—_ STE 


On this condition the chief cit Zens went with 
the meſſengers. to Sheene, where the young king, 


his mother, and the duke of Lancaſter, with a great 
many of the nobiliry, waited for their coming, 
The king gave them immediate audience, received 


them graciouſly, and, having the matters in diſ- 


pute between the city and the duke of Lancaſter 
debated in a full council, a perfect reconciliation 


vas wtought; ſo that the duke and the city en- 


King's 
grand en- 
try. 


— an entire amity- and perpetual friend- 
His grace vouchſafed to embrace all the 
— Rl there preſent; and the citizens next day 
proclaimed this accommodation at the uſual Places 
in London and Meſminſter. F 222M 
After this, the king made his grand entry into 
hs city of London, in the following manner: His 
_— on a horſe, attended by the _ 
24 3 Q 
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of Lancaſter, lord high ſteward of the kingdom; A. D. 
lord Piercy, earl marſhal; and many of the nobi- ade 
lity; Sir Simon Butley carrying t the ſword of ſtate, 
and Sir Nicholas, Bond leading the king's horſe; 
followed by a numerous train of young nobility, 
about the, age of the king; each diviſion having k 
trumpets. ſounding before it; ſat out from Sheene | [1 
for London; and was met, at the entrance of the $ 
city, by the mayor, aldermen, and citizens, with 
the utmoſt ſplendor and magnificence. A conduit, 
in the form of a caſtfe, erected in Cheapfide, ran 
with wine during the cavalcade, and was attended 
by four beautiful girls, who, in golden cups, 
ſerved the king, &c. with wine; beſtrewed his 
head with gilt flowers, and threw among the po- 
pulace florins that reſembled gold. And every 
thing was ſo joyous and well conducted, that the 
courtiers, eſpecially the duke of Lancaſter, and 
citizens, ſeemed to vie who ſhould pleaſe one an- 
other moſt ; and thereby the duke gained their 
love and good- will. | 

The year 1378 will be for ever famous PE he Sir John 
expedition of Sir Jobn Philpot againſt the. Scotch NT has 
privateers at his own expence. One Fobn Mercer, 2 pi- 
obſerving that the Eugliſs marine was in a very A. D. 
ruinous condition, and that he had nothing. to fear 1378. 
from the indolence of the king and his miniſtry, 
was encouraged to fit out privateers in Scotland, 
o cruiſe upon the Exgliſb merchant- ſnips. He at 
laſt became ſo daring, as to enter the port of 
arborough, and cut our all the ſhips in that har- 


bour ; and the navigation became entirely inter- 
Vor. L U YE rupted 


7 
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- rupted by his daily depredations. This fo highly 
affected Sir John Phllpot, an emment mEtchant of 
London, that, after all applications and remon- 
ſtrances to the miniſtry, the merchants not being 
able to procure any redreſs in this eaſe, he, at his own 


expence, fitted out à fleet, with 10 men com- 
pletely armed on board, and failed with them, as 


cotnmander in chief, in queſt of Merrer the pirate. 
Sit John ſoon found him out, Httle expecting fuch 


avifit; and at a titne that he was greatly embar- 
raſſed with the number of ſhips he had taken at ſea, 


and in Scurborong h;, amongſt which were fifteen 


Spaniſb ſhips, richly laden. There was no opporta- 


g lty to eſtape by fight; and the value of the prizes 


was tob great ro be tamely given up; therefore, 
though his ſtrength was extremely weakened by 
dividing it into ſo many parts for the navigating 
of the ſhips tie had taker, Mercer teſolved to make 
the beſt defence he was able; and, being attacked, 


His ſucceſs maintained a long and defperate fight. However 


Cenſured 
by the 
court. 


Clears 
__- himſelf, 


Sir John Philpot defeated him, and tobk moſt of his 


lips; with which he returned in triumph up the 


Thats to the port of London, amidſt the loud ac- 
clamations of his fellow- citizens. But this affair 
was not looked upon with the ſame benevolence 
by the weak. and indolent miniſtry, who ſum- 
moned Sir Jobn to appear, and give an account of 
his conduct, and preſumption to undertake ſuch 
an expedition without a commiſſion from the king. 
Sir Jobn did appear, and acquitted himſelf before 
the council with that reſolution and modeſty, that 


they could make nothing out to his diſadvantage. 
Though 
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Though the miniſtry were not diſpoſed to pro- f. P. 
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tect the trade and navigation from pirates, they 1378. 


were very craving for money; and aſſeſſed every Heary 
perſon according to their condition ar ſtation of 
life: which occaſioned that national diſcontent, on 
vhich was founded the inſurrection headed by Mat 
Hier: for every tradeſman, &c. their wives and 
children, were taxed at 4 d. per head; the alder- 
men were ranked, and taxed at 21. each, amongſt 
the barons; and the mayor at 41. amongſt the Mayor's 
right honourable earls: which is a proof that the naeh, 
mayor of Londan, at this time, had a right to the 
title. of right honourable. | 

Sir Jahn Philpot ſoon had an opportunity to re- te Jak 
new his armament in a way more agreeable to the armäment 
ſtate, There being required a powerful fleet and fer he king 
amy to be ſent to the duke of Bretagne againſt the 
French, Sir Jobn, then mayor, hired a conſiderable 
number of ſhips at his own expence for that ex- 
pedition, and redeemed the armour and arms of 
above 1000 men, which had been pawned for the 
common neceſſaries of life. In all which it ap- 
pears, that this wiſe, brave, and rich citizen was, 
for many years, the head, heart, and hand of the 
city; by defending the rights of his fellow-citizens 
n parliament, by his courage and liberality in 
bpport of the trade and honour of the nation, 
nd by his indefatigable zeal in the well-governing 
if the city. 
Sir Willem Walwrth, FL D. 1380, ſucceeded A. D. 
fir Fobn Philpot in the ſeat of chief magiſtrate of 3 30g. 
anden. In whoſe mayoralty broke out the dan- liam un Wal- 
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A. DP. gerovs inſurrection, headed by Wat Hilliard, a Tyler F: G 
War 15. at Dartford in Kent, ſtirred up by the oppreſſive 


t 

ler's aner- poll- tax granted by parliament in the preceding F ir 
year, and made more intolerable by the rigid and P, 
inhuman manner in which it was collected by order bath 

of ſome of the nobility, to whom it was farmed, BE | 

This Vat Hilkard or Tyler, provoked by one of the Wig 
collectors, who turned up. his daughter to diſ- 8. 

cover the years of puberty (all of the age of four- Her 
teen being taxed at 4d. per head) knocked out fared 
his brains, and, engaging the populace on his ſide, of civ 
found himſelf preſently at the head of a numerous Fs 
army, who reſorted to him from the adjacent vil- modi 
lages. Theſe inſurgents took the rout of Maid. A; 2 
| fone, and were there greatly encouraged and aug- WF nan i 
John Ball mented by the preaching of one Ball, an excom- to ſum 


his chap- municated prieſt, and impriſoned for ſedition, whom 


mp. 
they releaſed from a long confinement in the county OE ; 


gaol. Ball's text was, Ws 

His text, When Adam delv'd, and Eve ſpan, bilnop 
Who was then a Gentleman. : of S. 
His doc- From which words he infiſted, that all mankind and the 
ine. were upon an equality in power and riches: and the rebe 
45 they arr 


exhorted the inſurgents to go to the king and de- 

mand liberty, and to uſe force, if it could not be 
otherwiſe obtained. They accordingly choſe Mat 

Tyler for their leader, who immediately oblige 

Oath im- his followers to ſwear, * for their mutual defence 
Wat Hie « to be true te King Richard and the Common 
4 of England; never to receive a king whoſe name 
was Fobn [i. e. John duke of Lancaſter]; to per 


& ſyade 


1580, w 
Marſbalſ 
priſoners 
the hou 
and leve 
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g 0 ſuade their neighbours to join in the common A. — 

1380 
4 cauſe, and never to ſubmit to the payment of ? 

8 « any other tax than a fifteenth,” 


d From Maidſtone the rebels marched to Black- Anive 2 
K leatb, where Wat's army was increaſed to 100,000 Pm 
l. men, clowns, inſolvent debtors, run- away appren- 


ie tices, out-laws, vagabonds, and other miſcreants, 
. vho had taken up arms in Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Eſex, and repaired now to his camp. Theſe de- Demands, 
ſperadoes inſiſted upon liberty, and the aboliſhing 


le, Wl of civil laws and cuſtoms; and they particularly 
por declared againſt the intolerable exactions and cor- 
” ruptions of the lawyers; and their intemperate 
d- 


zeal carried them ſo ſar as to behead every noble- 
nan and lawyer they could find. They even dared 


no ſummon the king himſelf to meet them at this 
om | N 

; camp. But, when this inſolent demand was de- 
nty 


bated in council, the king's going to Blackheath 
vas ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by Simon Sudbury, arch- 
bihop of Canterbury, and Sir Robert Hales, prior 
of St. Jobn of Jeruſalem, and lord high-treaſurer 
and their advice was followed, which determined 
the rebel army to break up from Blackheath; and 
they arrived in Southwark on the 1oth of June, Arrive in 
1580, where they broke open the King's Bench and Southwark, 
Marſhalſea priſons, and, with the aſſiſtance of the 
priſoners releaſed from thence, the rebels diſcovered 
the houſes of lawyers, jurors, and queſtmongers, 
and levelled chem with the ground, . Violence. 
Here the rebel army divided into two parts. joined by 
The Efex men marched forward to Lambeth, and Eſſex men. 
mt the archbiſhop's palace, and all its rich fur- Bum am- 
U 3 | g niture, bethpalace. 
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A. D. niture, and all the books, regiſters, and writings, 
1360. relating to Chancery affairs. The diviſion that 
remained in Southwark deſtroyed the common ſtews 
or bawdy-houſes along the bank-ſide, farmed by 
the city to Femiſb buwds. The mayor, at firſt, 
| ſhut the bridge-gate, to prevent the rebel-army's 
"Admitted march into the city: but, next day, it was thought 
— th* more adviſeable to admit them into London, as the 
bet means to prevent the deſtruction committed 
in the borough of Southwark, It was Corpus Chriſti 
day when theſe rebels entered the city ; where 
they were accommodated with whatever the ſham- 
bles and cellars could provide : and, being joined 
Burn the by the moſt diſſolute of the citizens, they repaired 
$2%0Y- to the Savoy, the duke of Lancaſter's palace, and 
at that time the moſt magnificent edifice in the 
kingdom; which they ſoon reduced to aſhes, to- 
pether with all the plate, jewels, and furniture in 
The Tem- it. The Temple fell the next ſacrifice to their 
fe. frenzy; which was alſo burot down: in whoſe 
flames were confumed all the records of Chancery, 
and books and papers belonging to the ſtudents 
of the law. And they did the ſame to all the 
drher inns of court. | 

Divide into Now the rebels divided themſelves into three 
3 bodies: bodies. One diviſion proceeded to Clerkenwel, 
3 where they burnt the rich priory of &.. Jobn of ba 
places. Yſalem; and from thence marchet to deftroy Sir 
Robert Hales's manſion-houſe at Highbury, near 

Ifington, | FO EE 
|; Long Another body encamped at Milk. end, to fecun 
ls enge the eaſtern road into the city, through which Low 
5 l wal 


- 


* 
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was | chiaky ſupplied with proviſions ; ; to diſtreſs A. D. 


4 the city, and to ſwear thoſe e to the cauſe, who were 13025 
coming to London. 

i The third body encamped on Corn Lill, which Another 
y found means to get into the tower of London, not- 3 
. withſtanding it was defended by 600 men at arms, 

8 and as many veteran archers; who had been ſta- 

3 tioned there for the defence of the king's perſon: King quits 
but upon the king's going unarmed, and, as it were tetra 


incog. to the rebel camp at Mile-end, to which his 
1 majeſty was, at laſt, intimidated by threats to pull 
down the tower and to take away his life, that gar- 


od riſon ſuffered the rebels, without reſiſtance, to en- Rebels en- 
ter, to penetrate into the royal apartments, to abuſe 

ed ; Sgt : | 

4 every thing at their pleaſure, to kiſs the queen- 

% mother, and to ſeize and behead archbiſhop Sud Behead the 

bury, and Sir Robert Hales abovementioned, in ſuch 2 He 

” a barbarous manner, that the archbiſhop was man- Rob. as 

: gled with eight ſtrokes of the ax on his neck and 

e 


0 head; and his head was fixt on a a pele upon London- 
, bridge. 
J. The Eſſen body having got the king in their King goes 


18 power at Mile- end, he heard all their demands and {1,5 
ig threatenings; which indicating their reſolution to Mile. end. 
force his conceſſion, his majeſty yielded to them 
** all, through neceſſity, and thereby regained his 
a liberty, and was permitted to return. And on the 


ſame day (15th of June ) the 2 men diſperſed Eſſex men 
and returned home. diſperſe. 


Fat Tyler, in the mean time, was committing Outrages 


the moſt horrible outrages and barbarities in Lon- gud in 


don and Weſtminſter, They murdered many emi- Long - 
elk 
| U 4 nent minſter. 
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A.D. nent citizens, eſpecially the Flemiſh merchants ; 
1380, 

broke open the priſons ; murdered all that were 
concerned in the exchequer, in the Jaw, or any wiſe 
capable of writing a letter, and ſet fire to many 

places in the city. 
King's ſafe The king meeting with ſuch ſucceſs at Afile-end, 
— and being got ſafe to his mother and ſome ard 
at the wardrobe in the royal tower of London, to 
which they had retired, it was reſolved to propoſe 
the ſame terms to the rebels in the city. But, 
after three draughts of the pacific propoſals, Wat 


the king and all the nability, and to plunder and 

burn London, not accepting any of them, the court 

His pro- ſent Sir John Newton to invite the archtraitor to a 
Wat Ty. public conference with the king in Smithſield, in 
ler. order to inſert ſuch further articles, as he would 
Wat's de- inſiſt on; one of which was, that Vut ſhould be 
mands. inveſted with power to behead all lawyers, eſcheat- 
ors, and others, whoſoever were learned in the Jaw, 

or communicated with the law; that the nation 

might receive the law from his (F/at*s) mouth only, 

His beha- The archtraitor youchſafed, after ſome demur, 
ne gs to follow Sir John to the place mentioned: and as 
ing to the ſoon as he came in ſight of the king, he ſet ſpurs 
8 to his horſe, left his companions, and rode full 
gallop till he touched the crouper of the king's 

His ſpeech. horſe ; whom he accoſted thus: * Sir king, ſeeſt 
2 thou all vonder people? Tea truly, quoth the 

„ king; wherefore ſayſt thou ſo? Becauſe, ſaid 

* Mat, they be all at my command, and have 

*© ſworn to me their faith and truth, to do all that 


$ 


66 king; 
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. Tyler, who had now formed a deſign to murder 


{5 I would have them. In good time, replied the 


e king, I believe it well. ” Then Wat Tyler added, | 
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« Believeft thou, king, that theſe people, and as 
* many more, as be in London at my command, 
« will depart from thee thus, without having thy 
“letters?” © No, ſaid the king, ye ſhall have 
« them; they-be ordained for you, and ſhall be 
e delivered to every one of them.” By this time 
Sir John Newton, who carried the King's ſword, 


.coming on horſeback near the traitor, gave him 


great offence, who arrogantly told Sir John, that 
it would better become him to be on foot in his 
preſence, Sir John reply ing, that he thought there 


was no harm in that; the rebel drew his dagger, I Draws his 


with an intent to ſtab him, and called him traitor : Ser. 


Sir John gave him the lie, and drew his dagger 
alſo. Wat then demanded the {word Sir John car- 
ried. The knight anſwered, No: it is the 
e king's ſword, of which thou art not worthy: 


neither durſt thou aſk it of me, if we had been 


* by ourſelves.” Wat, enflamed with paſſion to 

the higheſt degree, ſwore that he would not eat 

before he had Sir John's life; till the king, inter- Threatens 
poling, endeavoured to pacify the clown; whoſe Ne Jahn, 
demands were as extravagant as his deportment life. 
was rude. Which made it neceſſary for the king, 

with the advice of his friends about him, to run 

the ſingle hazard of having him put under an arreſt. 

Richard was ſomewhat intimidated. But the exi- william 
gence of affairs requiring ſo dangerous a meaſure, enter =: 
his majeſty commanded William Malworth, mayor = ng ſeize 


of London, to execute the ſame, as being within 


| his. Juriſdiction, Watworth, readily and boldly How exe- 


cuted, 


riding 
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A. P. riding up to the arch-rebel, gave him ſuch a blow 
2390 with his ſword upon the head, as threw him from 
his horſe; and he was ſoon diſpatched by Sir Joby 
Sandwich and others, who ran to his aſſiſtance. 
Its conſe - At the firſt fight of Wat's fall, the rebels cried, 
quenet®. (e Let us revenge his death; and they immediate- 
Ip beat their bows. But the king, with a preſence 
The king's of mind and reſolution above one of his age, made 
gal2n up to them, and ſaid: :- What, my friends, will 
you kill your king? Be not troubled for the 
+ loſs of your leader: I will be your captain, 
— my " and grant you what you defire.” Which had 
bellion, " ſuch an effect upon the rebels, that they marched 
under his conduct into $f, Georges fields, In the 
mean time, Walworth and Pbilpot raifed 1000 
citizens, completely armed, and fent them ſo ex- 
peditiouſly under the conduct of the brave and 
experienced officer Sir Robert Knowles, to the king's 
aſſiſtance, that the rebels were ſtruck with a pan- 
nic, and threw down their arms, and begged for 
- mercy, at the ſight thereof. There was a ſecond 
in command, whoſe name was Jack Straw. This 
rebel endeavoured to conceal himſelf in London: 
but he was, in a few days, detected in an eating 
houſe there, and was tried and condemned by 
the lord-mayor; and is head, and the head of 
Wat Tyler, were fin upon Londen-bridge; from 
whence the archbiſhop's was taken down. 
Jack Straw Fack Strato before his execution confeſſed, that 
taken. jt had been reſolved, by him and his accomplices, 
to ſack and burn the city of London in the evening 


of the day wherean Mat Tyler was killed, So that 
this 


images of Sr. Peter and St. Paul, with the ſhield 


the image of the Virgin Mary, ſhould be uſed. 
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this ancient, noble, populous, and opulent city K. D. 
was devoted to deſtruction, and a ſacrifice to 1gno- * 
rance and beggary. And as the preſervation there- 

of, and indeed of the king alſo, was owing to the 
conduct and bravery of the Londoners, his majeſty 
conferred the honour of knighthoad upon William 
Watworth, mayor; and John Phiipot, Nicholas 
Brembre, and Robert Laund, aldermen; with a 
reward of 1001. per ann. fee-farm rent to Sir Mil. 

liam Walworth, and 401. per ann. each, to the 

other three. And he honoured the city, in gene- thaw 
ral, with the addition of a dagger to the arms af id is 
London, in remembrance of the great aſſiſtance 

given by the city to the king, and of the over- 
throw of the arch-rebel by the ſword or dagger of 

the mayor. 

Accordingly we find, that, at a full aſſembly City ſeal 
in the upper chamber of Guilaball, ſummoned by altered. 
Sir Willem Walworth, mayor, it was agreed, by 
common conſent, that the ancient ſeal of the office 
of the mayoralty of the ſaid city ſhould be broken, 
and that another new one, which the ſaid mayor 
had cauſed to be made, and in which were the 
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of the arms of the ſaid city, ſupported by two lions, 
and with two more on each ſide of the arms, and 
two niches, containing two angels, between whom, 
over the ſaid images of St. Peter and St. Paul, ſar 


See lib. ii. H. fol. 132. 6. 
The public tranquility was ſcarce ſettled, before Bioils n 
the = was diſquiered by inteſtine broils. The e city. 
iniquity 
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A. D. iniquity of the times had introduced and favoured 

136 % licentious and immoral perſons; and they were 

ſuffered by the biſhops and their clergy to go on 

in their lewdneſs and debauchery to ſuch a length 

as raiſed the attention and indignation of John 

Northampton, who ſucceeded Malworih in the 

The mayor Mayoralty, and ſeverely proſecuted ſuch as were 

profecutes found guilty of whoredom ; to the no ſmall dif- 

like of the clergy, who looked upon ſuch proceed- 

ings to be an infringement of their authority; 

- and enjoined him, but in vain, to deſiſt from ſuch 

practices for the future: for, the Mayor, not re- 

garding their threats, proceeded in the work of re- 
formation. | 

"RY He was alſo e into a controverſy with 1 

verly with fiſhmongers, for obtaining an act of parliament to 

gers. lay that trade open; by which all foreigners, in 

amity with his majeſty, were allowed to ſell their 

fiſh in London, and elſewhere, by wholeſale and 

retail; and he compelled them to acknowledge that 

Fiſhmon. their occupation was no craft, and therefore un- 

— worthy to be enen amongſt the other myſte- 

craft. ries. 

Vietuallers This alſo is * who procured an act of parlia- 

. ment, that no victualler ſhould exerciſe any judi- 

juſtices. cial office in London, nor in any other city, borough, 

town, or ſea-port, in the kingdom, unleſs in ſuch 

towns where no other ſufficient perſon could be found 

qualified for ſuch an office. In which caſe every 

ſuch perſon was to abſtain from the exerciſe of his 

trade during the time of his office, upon pain of 

forfeiting all the victuals he ſhould ſel] during 

4 s that 


whoredom. 


that time. By which act all fiſhmongers, butchers, A 
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and grocers, who in the ſenſe of that act (4 


Rich. II.) were deemed victuallers, were rendered And mayor 


incapable of ſerving the office of mayor, 


the privileges belonging to the conſtable of the 


tower of London. And as this royal grant proved 


afterwards the cauſe of much contention between 
the conſtable and the city, it will be proper to give 
it at length: 

% Richard, by the grace of God, king of Ki: Confirma- 
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land and France, and lo of Ireland, to the 
mayor and ſheriffs of London ſendeth greeting, 
Foraſmuch as we have underſtood, that the 
conſtables of our tower of London, .time out of 
mind, even to the time now laſt paſt, and in 
particular John Darcy, Fohh de Beaucamp, Ro- 
bert de Morle, Richard de Vache, and Alan de 
Buxhill, hitherto conſtables of the ſaid tower, 
have had the cuſtoms, pence, and profits under- 
written, by right belonging to the foreſaid 
rower; and in quiet manner taking them by 
themſelves, or their ſervants; to wit, of every 
boat loaden with ruſhes, brought to the ſaid 
city, ſuch a quantity of ruſhes, to be laid upon 
tower-wharf, as may be contained within a 
man's arms; of every boat accuſtomed to bring 
oyſters, muſcles, and cockles, to the foreſaid 
city, one maund, thence to be brought and 
laid upon the ſaid wharf; from every ſhip laden 
with wines, coming from Bourdeaux, or elſe- 

* where, 
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King Richard II. in his 6th year, A. D. 1382, A. D. 


ſent a letter to the mayor of London, to confirm 1382. 


tion of the 
conſtable of 
the tower's 
privileges. 
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< where, unto the ſaid city, one flagon before the 
<* maſt, and another behind the maſt; whatſoever 
40 ſhip, barge, or boat, or other veſſel, which 
< ſhall go looſe by reaſon of ſtorm or wind, or 
the. ropes and cordage being broken, ſhall float 
from London-Bridge to Graveſend, or from thence 
* to the ſaid bridge, to be taken by the conſtable 
«© of the ſaid tower, or his ſervants, and to be ap- 
<< plied to the uſe of the ſaid conſtable; what ſwans 
„ ſoever coming under the ſaid bridge towards 


the ſea, or from the ſea towards the ſaid bridge; 


* all manner of horſes, cows, oxen, hogs, and 
« ſheep, which have fallen from the ſaid bridge into 


<<. the water of Thames, which the foreſaid conſta- 


< ble, or his ſervants, may take; any ſuch like 
creature ſwimming through the middle of the 
* ſaid bridge to the foreſaid tower, which the 
% ſame conſtable or his ſervants aforeſaid have 
e taken; of every foot of ſuch like creature feed- 
ing within the ditch of the foreſaid tower, one 
% penny; every cart, empty or laden, which ſhall 
fall into the aforeſaid ditches, as forfeiture or 
« fee of the conſtable ; and that the foreſaid con- 


& ſtables, as well thoſe afore-named, as others, 


have uſed and enjoyed the uſages underwritten, 
from the time beforeſaid; to wit, that no cart, 
<« empty or laden, which ſhall fall into the fore- 
e ſaid ditches, as forfeiture or fee of the conſtable, 
* and that the foreſaid conſtables, as well thoſe 
* afore-named as others, have uſed and enjoyed 
e the uſages underwritten, from the time before- 


“ ſaid; to wit, that no cart, empty or laden, 


my ought 


& all 
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« gught to come from the end of the ſtreet called 


« Petty-wales, upon the ſaid Totrer-Bill, nor near 


the foreſaid ditch, to the high ſtreet, called 
« Tower-ftreet, unleſs it be taken and brought 
ce within the ſaid tower; and that no cart fhall 
« paſs beyond the bridge, between the ditch of 
the ſaid caſtle and the ditch of the hoſpital of 
« St. Catherine's, without the licence of the con- 
« ſtable of the ſaid tower; and if it do, and 
« break the bar, that cart ought to be brought 
« within the ſaid tower, and to make ſatis faction 
for the tranſgreſſion, according to the ſaid 
« conſtable's will: We, willing to maintain all 
“ and ſingular the rights and liberties of our 
tower aforeſaid, that they periſh not, or be 
« unlawfully taken away, command you, that 
you permit our beloved and loyal Sir Thomas 
« Maurrizux, our conſtable of the tower, to take 
and have the cuſtoms, pence and profits, by 
„ himſelf and his ſervants, in form aforeſaid, and 
eto uſe and enjoy the foreſaid uſages freely, with- 
“% out any impediment, as he ought to take and 
e have ſuch cuſtoms, pence and profits, and to 
« uſe and enjoy the aforeſaid uſages, as he and 
e all other conſtables of the ſaid tower have 
« reaſonably accuſtomed to take and have thoſe 
* cuſtoms, pence and profits, and to uſe and en- 
% joy the foreſaid uſages, from the time afore- 
* ſaid; and that by no means ye neglect this. 
* Witneſs myſelf at Eubam, the 6th day. of 
November, in the 6th year of our reign. + 
| i : « By the king.“ 
This 


1383. 


Remarks 
thereon, 


Deſigns 
upon the 
city. 
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This grant in ſome meaſure ſeems to claſh with 
the firſt charter granted by ;Edward III. and con- 
firmed by parliament in the firſt year of his reign: > 
and it is certain the Londoners looked upon it in that 
light. Wherefore we find that they immediately 
petitioned: the king for a confirmation of all their 
rights, freecuſtoms, charters, &c. which was 
granted, with this clauſe in the 73d article, 
That the conſtable of the tower of London 
* ſhould make no prizes by land, nor by water, 
e of victuals, or other things whatſoever, of the 
4 men of the ſaid city, nor of any other coming 
4 towards the ſaid eity, or going thence; or 
< cauſe to be arreſted the ſhips or boats bringing 
« victuals, or other ſuch like goods, to or from 
46 the ſaid city.” Yet we muſt read this clauſe 
with a /alvo to the cuſtoms and privileges enjoyed 
by the conſtable. of the tower of London: for by 
the*conſent and advice of. the fame parliament, 
with which his majeſty. confirmed the city charter 
abovementioned, he confirmed alſo the foreſaid 
grant to the conſtable of the tower; on the 22d 
of Nov. in the ninth year of this reign. 

However, it is evident that there was ſome 
cauſe about this time, 7 Richard II. A. D. 1383, 
to ſuſpect a deſign in the court to ſhake the ancient 


Parliament government of London : for the parliament, with 


addreſs the 
king in fa- 
vour of 
London. 


which the city kept in great credit, did on their 


own accord addreſs his majeſty, in the 7th year 


of his reign, ** That the citizens of London 


d might be entirely reftored, in that preſent par- 


6 lament, to their franchiſes and free-uſages, 


6c and 
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&« and that it would Pleaſe, his majeſty, of his 
+ ſpecial. grace, to grant and, confirm to the 


« ſajd citizens, and to their ſucceſſors, by * 


« letters patents, all their liberties and free - uſages, 
© as entire and full as they or their predeceſſors 
had enjoyed at any time by the favour of his 
4 noble progenitors, with the clauſe of Licet uſi 


& non furrint, vel abuſi fuerint : i. e. Whether the 


Cad 


« ſame: where, not uſed, or ever abuſed : in like 
manner with the. franchiſes they did then en- 


joy by bis own, moſt gracious charter, and 
“ ſurrenders, . ordinances, . or any - charters. or 


© grants, of his majeſty or his progenitors afore- 


* ſaid, in time paſt made and granted, to the 
« contrary. notwithſtanding, &c. To which King 


395 


. 9 8 
383. 


Kichard II, anſwered, Le roi le voet: i. e. ſo The king's 


© the king -willeth,.” In conſequence of which, 
there paſſed in this parliament, a charter recit- 
ing, by in/peximus, the ſeveral charters of con- 


firmation, and others paſſed by King Edward II. 
and III. and by King Henry III. And this parlia- 


mentary charter was ſet forth very fully, and 


publiſhed. in a proclamation by Sir Nicholas. Brem- 


bre, knight and lord mayor, by command of the 
king, which proclamation is preſerved among the 


City Records, lib. ij. fol. 162. 4 and 5. in latin, 
as of great anſeenee to beg and is thus 


© 


f 


ane: e . 


14 


anſwer. 


«A ca MA in 9 * mayoralty of Proclimas 


Sir Nicholas Brembre, knight and mayor, 


«T7 F 


* * on Friday after the feaſt of the B. V. 


* o 
* # 43 * 


Vor. J. Ns % Mary, 
7 


tion pub- 
liſhing the 
par}: 2 
tary char- 
ter. 
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* Mary, and in the 7th year of the reign of 

« Richard II. concerning the liberties lately . 

* granted to the citizens of London, by the 1 
ford the king in his parliament; and alſo | 
concerning certain ancient liberties renew- MPA 

Oy © ed by the lord the King, and newly con- par! 

* firmed" ro the faid citizens by his royal * and 
E charter: * put 
* It is proclaimed on the part of the lord our 4 pre] 
** King, and of the mayor of the city of London, * ing 
«by virtue of the confirmation and conceſſion 4 his 
made by the ſaid lord the king, concerning * of 
& the liberties and "ancient cuſtoms of the ſaid fac 
« city, as well by charters of the kings of Eng- | — 4 
* lard,” granted unto them, as without charters, gta 
that it may be made known to all foreigners ale 


ka concerning the following liberties of the ſaid ; his 
« citizens, eſpecially touching the faid ee his 


as the citizens of the city aforeſaid. 
* So that no ſummons, at attachments on execu- * ſai 
* tions, be made by any minifters or officers of * the 
ee the lord the king, or of his heirs, either with * the 


"Wor without Warrant, within the liberties of ; ane 
"© the city aforeſaid, dot by the officers of che ceſ 
ct city only. Y 7 9M \: 2 


« Alſo the fame lotd our d hath, out T 0 * tho 
ce his ſpecial grace, by his charter granted and © citi 
% confirmed, as will fully appear by having re- S occ 


s courſe to the ſaid charters and letters, the gifts, or 
4 grants, confirmations, innovations, and the WW on 
ce Ordinances aforeſaid; and alſo all the articles, * thi 


* andall other and every — contained, recited, or 
8 © and 


* 
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te and explained in all the charters and letters, 28 1 


« well of him the lord the king, as any of his pro» 
« genitors; ratifying and granting all and each 
« thereof, at the inſtance and requeſt of the 
« commons of the realm of England in his laſt 
« parliament, - for the nouriſhing greater quiet 
« and peace among his liege ſubjects, and for the 
% public good, and by and with the aſſent of the 
« prelates, lords, nobility and great men, aſſiſt- 
« ing him in the ſaid parliament, for himſelf and 
« his heirs, as much as in him lies, to the citizens 
« of the. foreſaid city, and to their heirs 5 
« ſucceſſors, citizens of the ſame cit. 
Alſo the ſame our lord the king has Ga 
u granted, at the inſtance and requeſt as afore- 


ſaid, and by the aſſent. aforeſaid, and alſo by 


e his own charters confirmed, for himſelf and 
“ his | heirs aforeſaid, that the foreſaid citizens 
e and their, ſugceſſors, citizens of the city afore- 
« ſaid, nat be as entirely and fully reſtored to all 
«* their liberties and free - cuſtoms, as ever they or 
their predeceſſors have at any time more freely 


25 . fully enjoyed the ſame under the prede- 


ceſſors of him the lord the king. 

* Alſo the ſame lord our king willeth, That, 
though the ſame citizens, or their predeceſſors, 
« citizens of the city aforeſaid, have not on any 
<. occaſion whatſoever, - hitherto fully uſed any 
< or either of the liberties, acquittances, grants, 


„ Ordinances, articles, or free-cuſtoms, or other 
things granted in the ſaid charters or letters, 


* or . have abuſed any or all of the ac- 
b of „ quit- 


D 


| 1383. 


Northamp- 


ton's ſedi- 
tion, 
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e quittances, grants, ordinances, articles, or 
* free-cuſtoms, or any other things, in the ſame 
e charters or letters, as aforeſaid, contained ; 
e nevertheleſs the ſame citizens, their heirs and 
e ſucceſſors, citizens of the city aforeſaid, may 
“for the future fully enjoy and uſe all and fin- 
e gular the liberties, acquittances, ordinances, 


articles, grants, free-cuſtoms, and whatſoever 
e elfe is contained in the ſaid charters and letters 
* aforeſaid, 


whether the ſame were not uſed, or 
« perhaps abuſed, and every one of them, with- 
„out let or impediment, of the fame the lord 
„the king, or of his heirs, Juſtices, eſcheators, 
„ ſheriffs, or of any other his bailiffs or miniſters 
* whomſoever; any ſtatutes or ordinances pub- 


« liſhed, or judgments given, or any charters 
of the ſame the lord the king, or of his pro- 


«« genitors aforeſaid, in times paſt made and 
granted, to the contrary notwithſtanding.” _ 

This royal favour gave infinite ſatisfaction to 
the Londoners. And the fiſhmongers in a par- 
ticular manner experienced the good-will of the 
laſt parliament, which had done ſuch great things 
for the city. For they were reſtored to all their 


ancient rights and liberties, except the liberty of 


holding a court; all affairs continuing according 
to the late charter to be tranſacted in the mayor's 
court. But the turbulent ſpirit of Fobn Northamp- 
ton was ſo diſpleaſed with this favour to the fiſh- 
mongers, that he raiſed a ſedition in the city, and 


Impriſoned «a patrolled the ſtreets in a riotous manner. For 


for lite, 


which he was apprehended and confined at Tin- 
Lager 
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tagel-caſtte in Cornwall, for life, and his goods 


were forfeited to the king, by a convention of 


nobility at Reading: and one John Columbine, a 


ſhoemaker, and a great ſtickler for Northampton, 
was apprehended by Sir Robert Knowles, carried 
immediately to Guilaball, arraigned, convicted 


of fomenting an inſurrection, and n be- 5 


headed. 


Wale ing bam relates, under the year 1383, that City ma- 
the Londoners invaded the diſcipline of the church, — 


and took the puniſhment of fornication and adul- g. 


tery into their hands; by impriſoning ſeveral wo- 
men for thoſe offences, and expoſing them in the 
ſtreets with their hair cut ſhort, and trumpets and 
hautboys before them, to publiſh their crimes. 
To which the magiſtrates ſaid they were forced, 

by the negligence and partiality of the clergy and 
of the ſpiritual courts, who connived at licenti- 
ouſneſs for a bribe : and to let juſtice and diſci- 
pline ſleep any longer, was to draw down divine 
vengeance on their city, and the way to be de- 
ſtroyed either by war, peſtilence or earthquakes. 


Peace once more reſtored to the city, their The com- 
mon-couns- 
cil regula- 


council, For, as we read in Libro Albo, folio 10. ted. 


next care was to eſtabliſh a reſpectable common- 


petitions were preſented to the mayor at a great 
common-hall of the citizens, ſetting forth, that 
for want of ſufficient perſons choſen, divers things 
were paſled in common-council, more by clamour 
than reaſon ; for prevention whereof, ſeveral arti- 
cles were Ward to be experimented, and if 


found good and uſeful, to be confirmed: amongſt 


X 3 which 


cheaded. 
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A. B. Which one was, That the common council might 


1384. conſiſt of ſufficient people, and that for the fu- 
ture they ſhould be choſen under the care. of the 


aldermen, four out of each ward; and not out 


of the guilds, myſteries, or crafts, as had to that 

time been uſual. After this eſtabliſhment of the 

commoti-council, Nicholas Brembre fo managed, 

that, on the 8th of March, he got the common- 

Aldermen council men to turn out all, or moſt of the alder. 

tuwed out, men, and to chuſe new ones for their reſpective 

wards; which ſeems to have been done by order 

of the court: for we find a warrant from the 

king, dated that ſame day at Weſiminſter, to con- 
firm their proceedings and elections. 

The new method of chuſing common- council- 
men being found more advantageous for the well. 
governing of the city, the mayor, aldermen, and 
common- council, in whoſe: court the citizens had 

eſtabliſhed their corporation, and power to enact 
What ſhould ſeem to them, in common-council 
aſſembled, moſt benefitial for their good govern- 
ment; in the ſaid court did, on the 3 1ſt of Fuh, 
in the very next year, A. D. 1384, make this 
regulation in regard to the choice of the com- 
Common mon- council, viz. That they ſhould be choſen by 
council the watds, fifteen days after St. Gregtyy ; and that 


men how 


an when the inhabitants ſhould chuſe thoſe who had ſerved 


to be cho- 


ſen. the year before, or others. And further, That 


e N the common- council ſhould be aſſembled once a 


council. quarter, or - 6fther, to conſult and take care of 
dhe aFairs of the Tity, 
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The king's intermeddling with city elections in 
March laſt, was ſoon followed, A. D. 1385, by 
requiring the new ſheriffs to-be ſworn before the 
barons of the exchequer. The caſe was this, 
Hamon Godcbeap and William de Buddle, being pre- 
ſented as ſheriffs elect to the treaſurer and barons 
of the exchequer; the barons required them to 
take an oath for their good deportment in that 
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Sheriffs 
how to be 
ſworn in. 


office. Fobn Gyſori, the mayor, replied, that 


the perſons preſented by him were not obliged, 
nor ought they to take an oath concerning the 
exerciſe of their office any where but before the 
mayor and aldermen of -the city : and that ſince 


the firſt conceſſion made to the citizens of chuſ- 


ing the ſheriffs of London and Middleſex, and of 
diſcharging them at pleaſure, it had not been 
known that ever any ſuch oath had been taken; 
except once, when the city was ſeized into the 
hands of Edward I, Therefore he prayed, in 
the name of the city, that the ſaid Hamon and 
William might be admitted to the ſaid office, 
upon their preſentation, according to cuſtom, 


But the barons, though they did not pretend to 
{et aſide the election, obliged the ſheriffs elect to 
take the oath before them, or at their peril to 


execute the office of ſheriffs. 
And it was upon the back of this une 


that the conſtable of the tower obtained a con- 


firmation of his privileges in parliament, above 
recited. Which proved à bone of contention, 
till King James I. decided the controverſy in fa- 
vour of the city, Of which tower, Fitz Stephens 


* 


⁵Kx 4 writes, 
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A. D. writes, © That it was in his time a moſt ſtrong 
1385. 4 and very great palatine tower; whoſe turrets 
Deſcriptio® © and walls do riſe from a very deep foundation, 
_ of and its mortar is tempered with the blood of 
London. 1: 8 
e beaſts.” And here allo let it be remarked, 
Conſtable That the conſtable of the tower, ſo often men- 
of the 
tower, tioned, is a place of high honour and truſt, the * 
firſt and principal officer of this royal fortreſs, and 
is found upon record firſt in the reign of King 
6a o Stephen, and was one Othowenus. But this high 
office was frequently ſuſpended and ſupplied by a 
keeper, and ſometimes by a lieutenant, who were 
inveſted with the ſame authority, though inferior 
to the conſtable i in title; and again there don't 
want precedents of a conſtable” 8 being keeper at 
the ſame time, and receiving the fees of both 
places; as appears by the Rec. Tur. 13 Henry Ill. 
The num- The proportion or number of four common- 
moſs wig council to repreſent each ward, being found in- 
Eilmen, adequate, it was reſolved, confirmed and ſettled, 
in the year 1385, that each ward ſhould chuſe 
four, fix, or eight, according to their bigneſs. 
In the year 1386, the kingdom being threat- 
ned with a French invaſion, .in the abſence of our 
; beſt troops, ſent to ſupport the pretences of the 
| Duke of Lancaſter to the crown of Caſtile; the 
\ king {ent the following writ to the city of London: 
= King's The king to his beloved the mayor and 
= weit to put ce aldermen, and the reſt of the citizens of Lon- 


the city 


mods yo et den, ſendeth health. Know ye, that as well 
ture of f 
fence, e the walls and other defences or forts of the 


* laid city are old and weak, and for want of 
| : vi p os repair, 


b 


ww 2X 
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* repair, are in ſome places fallen down: and 
that the ditches of the ſaid city are filled 
« exceedingly with dirt, dunghills and other 
« filth, fo that graſs grows in the ſame, not only 
to the evident danger of the ſaid city and in- 
habitants thereof, eſpecially in this time of 
„ war; but alſo to the manifeſt diſgrace and 
& ſcandal of us and the whole city, &c.” His 
majeſty then impowers the mayor and' citizens to 
renew and take the toll upon merchandize and 
victuals brought into the city for ten years, as 
had been done in the year 1276, granted by King 
Edward I. and the citizens ſet heartily to work 
about repairing the walls, bulwarks and ditches ; 
and demoliſhed ſeveral houſes adjoining to the city 
walls, to prevent their being a harbour for the 
enemy, ſhould the city be attacked that way. 
But no ſooner was the French expedition blown 
oyer, than the citizens dropt their repairs; and 
were obliged to take a part in thoſe domeſlic 
troubles, which were occaſioned by: the king's 


* * 
* 


over attachment to his favourites. 


Thoſe favourites were Nobert de Vere and Mi- 
chael de la Pole. The king had created the former 
duke of Ireland, and the latter earl of Suffolk and 


nen of the national affairs to thoſe two 
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King” s fa- 


' Vour ites. 


lord high chancellor; and committed the admi- 


men. Who, not contented with the royal fa- 


vours and confidence, which they thought could 


not be rotally engroſſed, during the life of 
Themas Duke of Glouceſter, the king's uncle, and 


ſome others, conſpired to take away their lives. 
For 


Plot a- 
gainſt the 


Duke of 


Glouceſ- 
ter, &c. 
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A. D. For this purpoſe, they propoſed to prevail with 
1380 Nicholas Extan, mayor of Landon, for the time 
being, to invite the duke, and thoſe others his 

friends, to ſup with him at Nicholas Brembre's, 

the late mayor's houſe, who was in their ſecret, 
and there to aſſaſſinate them all in the height of 
3 their feaſt. Nicholas Exton abhorring the deed, 
covers the Tejected the propoſal, and privately adviſed and 
ER cautioned. the Duke of Glaucefter of the premiſes, 
e and to be upon his guard. Who, to ſpirit up 
ceſier. the nation to carry their complaints againſt the 
favourites to the throne, propagated a report 
through che kingdom, that a poll tax of a noble 


a head was intended to be laid by theſe miniſters, 


City ad- Upon which the citizens of London immediately 


dreſs the 
Duke of ſent a deputation to the Puke of Glouceſter, be. 


— ſeeching him to take upon him the government 


reins of of the kingdom, and to bring to juſtice all thoſe 


- govern- 


ment. concerned in the bad management thereof, by 
ruining the people with intolerable and grievous 
taxes, to enrich themſelves at the expence of the 
nan, 

Theduke The duke declined their folicitation, it being 

declines 

their re- impracticable for him to ſerve the nation, ſo long 

queſt. as the favgurites kept poſſeſſion of the king and 

His advice. his affrctions: but adviſed and encouraged them 
to engage the other cities and towns of the king- 
dom, ſeverally to addreſs the king upon their 
grievances; and promiſed that he and his brother 


would be ready to back them, in caſe they would 


addreſs his majeſty on St. George's day next fol- 


/ lowidg.. On Which dey the mayor and citizens 
deputed 
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deputed 60 of their principal members, to pro- A. P. 
cred, in company with the deputies of divers a 
other towns and cities, to Vindſor, and addreſs e 
his majeſty on the ſtate and complaints of the OR 
nation, The king informed of their attendance, 
would have departed without ſeeing them: but 

the Dukes of York and Glouceſer, and the Earl of 
Saliſbury, interpoſing, his majeſty at Jaſt granted 

them an audience: when Sir Simon Sudbury, in 

behalf of the reſt, © laid before his majeſty their Their ad- 
« grievances, and molt humbly intreated, that kk 
* parliament might be ſpeedily ſummoned, for 
calling to account all ſuch as had miſbehaved 

„jn the adminiſtration of public- affairs, and to 

“ ſubſtitute men of worth and probity in their 

& ſtead, according to the advice of parliament.” 

The king anſwered, ** That their ſupplications King's an- 
« being long, he had not time to anſwer : there- come 

« fore deſired they would bring them next Mi- 

# chaelmas, when he would communicate them 

“ to parliament, that ſhould then be held at 

« Wehtminſter; and what were judged reaſonable, 

& ſhould be granted to them :” but added, in the 
miniſterial ſtile, #4 That his ſubje&s ſhould not 

* be his maſters, by preſcribing to him: for he 

* could not perceive that either himſelf, or any 

* about him, had ever intended any OY elſe 

but right and juſtice.” 

This was in no wiſe ſatisfactory, Therefore A reply by 
one of the deputies boldly taking up the caſe, * en. 
replied, 4+ That, with humble ſubmiſſion to his 
e majeſty, Juſtice was never leſs practiſed in Zng- 

$6 land 


- 


its effect. 


Bad advice 
of the fa- 
vourites. 


king upon violent meaſures. 
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% land than at preſent; and that by the ſubtle 
* management of certain perſons, twas impoſ- 
& ſible for him to come at the truth of things, 
« ſeeing his miniſters found it their intereſt to 
* conceal from him the management of his af. 
* fairs, as much as poſſible: in conſideration of 


* 


„which, they did not think it conſiſtent with 


“ their intereſt, nor that of the kingdom, to 
© wait the meeting of the parliament, ſeeing a 
<* ſpeedier remedy might be applied, by calling 
to an account thoſe plunderers, who had em- 
„ bezzled the public treaſure; and to enquire 
* how thoſe immenſe ſums, raiſed for nine years 
*© paſt, had been applied: and that all thoſe who 
1 could not diſcharge themſelves honourably, 
“ ſhould ſtand to the judgment of parliament.” 

This reſolute ſpeech much ſurprized the king: 
who demanding the opinion of his uncles and the 
other nobles there preſent; and they declaring 
that they could not ſee any thing unreaſonable in 
this demand of the commonalty of his realm: 
his majeſty conſented that the parliament ſhould 
be ſummoned to meet at Weſtminſter on the 3d 


day of May next, to enquire into the ſtate of the 


nation; according to the petition of the citizens 
of London. | 2 

The favourites, in order to avoid: this parlia- 
mentary enquiry, were now reduced to put the 
For this purpoſe 
Richard removed to Briſtol, and ſent the Duke of 


Falani with a Rams to ern an n in 
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Wales, to enable him to reduce the city of Lindon; A. D. 
and his uncles, ſupported by it, to his obedience. * i 

The Duke of © Ireland ſoon collected 1 500 men; Army | 
and marched towards London. The Duke of 2 — 
Glouceſter, at the head of 20,000, moſt of whom ye «1; 
were Londoners, met him at Oxford, and routed . 
him. Which determined the king to ſhut him- 
ſelf up with his conſort, the archbiſhop of -Zork, 
&c. in the tower of London, to wait the iſſue of 
the civil war thus begun. But the citizens of el 2 
London, to convince his majeſty of their loyalty againſt evit 
to his perſon and family, and that it was not his eller 
government, but the bad men who were in his 
ſervice, and. their bad meaſures, that they oppoſ- 
ed, met him in a very large body on horſeback, 
richly accoutred, at a conſiderable diſtance, as he 
approached the city, and conducted him in a 
peaceable, dutiful and pompous manner, firſt to 
H. Paul's, and thence to his palace at Weſtminſter. 
However, his favourites brought the Londoner“ 
fidelity ſo much into ſuſpicion, that upon advice 
of the march of the baron's army from Haring baye, 
or Hornſey-park, now called Highgate, to London, 
they prevailed with his majeſty to retire into the 
Were as a place of greater ſafety. ö 

Hitherto the city of London ſeemed to take no 
part againſt the king, but rather inclined to mo- 
derate and compromiſe matters. But the king, 
thinking himfelf ſafe in the tower of London, 
immediately ſhewed his reſolution to maintain or 
ſkreen his favourites at all events, and to diſtreſs 
the confederate barons. For which purpoſe he 
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iflueds proclamation-to be made in London, That 

ee whoſoever ſhould dare to ſupply che baron's army 
tion to pro- with arms, ammunition or ptoviſions, of any 
2 lows: ſhould ſuffer death, and forfeit their eſtates, 
gronidons On the contrary, the barons ſent a manifeſts, 
rons,  Higned by the Duke of Glouceſter and the Earls of 
| Arundel and Warwick, to the mayor, aldermen, 
Thrberons Ns citizens of London, ſetting for thy That 
1 they, the lords above-mentioned, were, and 

+ always would be, obedient and loyal ſubjects 

to the king: yet that the mayor, aldermen, &c. 

6 ſhould not wonder. at the cauſe of their aſſem- 
bling in ſuch a manner, they thought good to 

* jet them know, that it had been ordained by 

the king in the Jait parliament, that certain 

* lords, thereunto appointed and ſworn, were to 

e have the governapce of the king's council and 

1 tealm, for che honour and profit of both, for 

+ the-term of one-year 3 which government had 
been, and was then diſturbed and interrupted 

by Alexander, archbiſhop. of York, Robert Vere, 
„Duke of Vrelaud, Michael de la Pele, Earl of 

* Suffolk, Robert Trefilian, that falſe juſtice, and 

46. Nicholas Brembre, a falſe knight of London, 

« every one of them being traitors. to the king 

and kingdom: who falſely and traitorouſly, 

by their wicked advices and conduct of the 

« king's perſon, had carried him into divers. re- 

« mote parts far from his council, to the ruin of 

„ him and his realm; and falſely counſelled him, 

< contrary to their oaths, to do divers things in 

&« diſinheritance and diſmembring of his crown, 

* he being nigh to loſe his heritage beyond ea 

4 40 * of 


city to the Duke of Glouceſter; and further, that 
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by lick meats,] to: the great! inten- and d- 
« ſtruction of the whole nation: and had 'alfo 
n wickedly made ſeveral differences between the 
King and the lords of his council, ſo as ſome 
« of them were in great fear and danger of their 
« lives; as they had lately informed the king, by 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the duke of York, 
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the biſhops of Wincheſter and Eh, and ſeveral . 


other lords. | Wherefore to redreſs theſe 
« grievances, and to puniſh thoſe traitors ar- 
1 cording to law, they were now aſſembled, re- 
8 quiring and charging the mayor and citizens, 
hy virtue of their allegiance, that they ſhould 
* make proclamation through the whole city, 


That this was their true intent, and no other; 


and for the hanour, profit and ſafety, of che 
King and all his loyal ſubjects, they would be 
© aiding and aſſiſting with all their power, to the 
ſajd lords, not favouring or aiding the ſaid 
4 traitors, or any of them, as they rendered the 
* hondur of God, the king and the kingdom, 


andi tire ſafety of the city; and that they neg- 


ect not this advice, as they deſire to avoid the 
* dangers that may happen in time to come. 
And concluded with demanding their reſolution 
“ in this matter, on the Friday following, the 
«15th of November, 19386.” 


The army was already under the-north wall of Keys of 


the city: and this manifeſto carried ſo much con- delivered 


viction in it, that the citizens ordered Nicholas — — 


Erton their mayor, to deliver the keys of the ceſter. 


the 


— 
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the baron's army ſhould be lupplied with plevey of 

all forts of proviſionss. 5 
The parliament how met, and, a——— * 
ity of enquiries, found Sir Nicholas Brembre, late mayor 

high trea- Of Landon, and one of the king's wicked fa- 
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Sir Nich. 


Brembre 


OY vourites, guilty of high tteaſon ; adjudged him, 
who was to have been made duke of New Troy, 
Hanged. alias London, to be hanged; and: he was accord- 
ingly executed at Tyburn.' See Rot. Parl. 2 Ri. 
chard II. p. 3. By which means the king was, 
at laſt, brought to an accommodation; 80 n 
an end to the ruins of a civil war; 
ets Ez The ſireets of London about this time were be. 


dinance for come ſo full of lay-ſtalls; that this annoyance 
keepinsthe attracted the attention of parliament, in . the 

year 1389: by whoſe order it was proclaimed 
through the city, That no perſon whatſoever 
ſhould preſume to lay any dung, guts, garbage, 
oOffals, or other ordure, in any ſtreet, ditch, f- 
ver, &c. upon the penalty of 201. to be reco- 
vered by an information in chantery. And the 
king, to expreſs his good liking at the tranquility 
of the nation, proclaimed, by his heralds, in al 
the principal courts of Europe, a tournament to 
be held at London, to commence on Sunday next 
after Michaelmas, A. D. 1390. 


Tourna- 
ment Pro- 


claimed. 


Where This tournament was held in Smithfield, and 
2 = - honoured with the preſence of divers princes, and 
1390. many of the prime nobility from Germany, Frante, 


Its pro- and other courts on the continent. The proceſſion 
belton. was moſt brilliant, beginning on the Sunday after- 


noon, from the tower of London, with a caval- 
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aide of ſixty ladies dreſſed magnificently, and A. D. 
mounted each of them on a ſtately Horſe, richly 1395 
accoutred, and each lady leading an armed knight 
by a ſilver chain, attended by their eſquires "of 
hogour'z in this manner they proceeded through 
Cheapfide- to Smithfield; where the juſts continued Pcrformed, 
four days in a moſt ſumptuous manner, and with 
a vatiety of noble entertainments, in the preſence 
of the king, queen, the whole court, and an in- 
finite number of genteel ſpectators. The king 
himſelf juſted on the ſecond day. Open houſe 
was kept, in a very ſumptuous manner, at the 
king's expence, in the biſhop of London's palace, 
for all perſons of diſtinction. And every night 
concluded with a ball. 

The year 1391 is celebrated to the honour of A. D. 
the magiſtrates of this city, who, by a voluntary 39“. 
contribution of 201. by each of the aldermen, Corn 
added ro 2000 marks taken out of the orphan's 9 
fand in the chamber of London, procured a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of corn from abroad to ſupply the 
vants of the poor, when the city was threatened 
with a famine by the exceſſive price of wheat; 
Adam Bamme, mayor. 

Next year, 1392, the king, in great want 0 A. D. 
money to maintain his exceſſive luxury and im- 392. 
moderate profuſeneſs, applied to the city of Lon- 


aon for a loan of ten thouſand (ſome ſay of no more 


than one thouſand) pounds; but had the morti- City refuſes 
feation not only of being denied, but of hearing Ing esl. 
that the citizens had molt barbarouſly abuſed and 
beat a Lombard merchant, who offered to advance 
Yo. I. | 8 © - -- he 
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How re- 


ſented, 
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the ſum required. Some pretend that the king, 


for the preſent, ſmothered his reſentment againſt 


the city; and from an anonymous author have re- 


preſented the misfortunes that followed, to ariſe 
from a quarrel in Fleet: ſtreet between a baker and a 
ſervant belonging to the biſhop of Saliſbury. But 
the beſt authority ſupports the following account, 
That the king having conferred with ſome other 
lords about the behaviour of the citizens, and 
complained of the affront they had given him, the 
council reſolved, ** That it was not only expedient, 
but very requiſite, that the inſolent pride of thoſe 
pre ſumptuous Londoners ſhould be ſpeedily re- 
e prefied:” and as the citizens had uſed their 
authority to the uttermoſt, and expoſed themſelves 
to the king's mercy by divers orders and conſtitu- 
tions they had made, by ſtretching beyond the 
powers of their charters, it was no difficult matter 
to find a clauſe to puniſh them for: and perhaps 


the riot in Fleet: ſtreet, which threatened to pull 


down or ſet fire to the biſhop of Saliſbury's palace, 


might adminiſter a freſh ſubject of complaint: the 


Mavor;&e, King, with the advice of his council, commanded 


arreſted. 


the mayor, aldermen, ſheriffs, and twenty-four 
of the moſt wealthy citizens to be arreſted, and 


conducted to Nottingham, to anſwer the high crimes 
and miſdemeanors there to be Jaid againſt them. 
In their way thither, it was agreed amongſt the 
priſoners to ſtand faithfully by each other, in order 
ro juſtify their innocence. But ſuch is the frailty 
of human faith, that ſome of them ſoon fell off, 
and impeached their brethren, in order to fave 
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themſelves from the ſeverities threatened to be A. D. 
executed upon them. Which brought them all Thremen- 
to this reſolution, to throw themſelves upon the 57; 
king's mercy. Who, on the 11th of June, de- themſelves 
poſer] John Hind the mayor, and committed him king's 

to the caſtle of Windſor; one ſheriff was ſent to 1,00. 
Wallingford caſtle; the other was confined in Odam ed. 

caſtle; the reſt were diſperſed in ſeveral adjacent 

priſons, there to remain during the king's pleaſure, 

and the determination of the council in rhelt” 

affair, | 

A commiſfion was accordingly iſſued out for Commit. 
epquiring into all and ſingular the errors, defects, =_ 2 
and miſpriſions PPE Ty in the city, through the 

bad conduct of the ſaid magiſtrates; before whom 

were indicted William Venour, the late mayor; 

Jobu Loveneye and Fohn Walcote, late ſheriffs ; 

William Barret, Nicholas Exton, &c. aldermen; 

for mal-adminiſtration in the government of the 

city; who, being convicted, were adjudged to pay Fined. 

for the firſt "Wa 1000 marks, for the ſecond 2000 

marks, both fines for the king's uſe, and for the 

third the liberties of the city were ſeized to the 

king's uſe, in direct contradiction to the immu- 

nities granted to the citizens by the firſt charter 

of King Edward III. as above recited. ——The 

ſheriffs were alſo degraded, and ſeventeen alder- 

men removed: all whoſe places were filled up by 

the king's precept, during his royal pleaſure. 

And, as a further token of his diſpleaſure, the 

king withdrew himſelf and his nobles from Londen, 

ad removed the courts of juſtice to Terk. All 

X 2 which 


S 1 
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A. D. which is related upon the: eſtabliſhed credit of 
392 Nypner's Fædera and Madgox's, Firma Burgi; tho“ 


the facts are ſome what differently delivered by 

Hen, Knighton.and. Walfingham. 
How re- Such were the mortifications the Londoners met 
r king. with from the hand of power. But they ſtill main- 
tained ſuch a. footing. at court, that they found 


means to alleviate matters with the king, and were 


ſoon received into, favour, upon paying à fine 
of 3000 marks, The city liberties, except the 
privilege of chuſing their mayor, were entirely 
Grand res reſtored. . And the king having ſignified | his plea- 
ii ſure to return to London, he was met at Sbene, 
near Richmond, by 400 citizens, richly dreſſed, on 


horſeback, with their recorder at their head; and, | 


after paying, due ſubmiſſion for their miſconduct, 


and. praying, his majeſty to honour his chamber, 


of London. with his Preſence, they conducted him 


to S.. George's church in Southwark; where his 


majeſty was received by the biſhop of London, his 
clergy, and 300 boys in ſurplices. At the foot 


of Lendon-bridge the king was preſented, with a 
ſtately courſer, richly trapped with golden bro- 
cade; and the queen with a ſtately white pad, 


accoutred with very rich furniture. Thus mount- 
ed, the royal pair were eſcorted through the city 
to Sr. Paul's: every ſtreet lined with the city com- 
panies in their formalities, and the houſes covered 


N with rich tapeſtry and ſilks. At the ſtandard in 


Cheaꝑſide was erected a moſt magnificent pageant, 
on which was placed a boy, repreſenting an angel, 
who preſented the king with a gold cup of wine, 
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ind placed upon his head a crown of gold, ſet A. D. 


with precious ſtones and pearls 6f exceeding great 


value. The like was done to the queen. At &. 
paul's the king made an offering; and proceeded 


with the ante ſolemnity to his royal palace in 
W:iminfter. Next day the mayor, aldermen, and 
ſheriffs waited on his majefty, and preſented him 
with two gilt ſilver bafons, in each of which were 
1000 nobles of gold, and a curious picture of the 
Trinity, valued at 8001. To the queen they pre- 
ſented a tablet of gold, engraven with the ſtory 
of St. Ann, her majeſty's name; who graciouſly 
received their preſent, and promiſed and did all in 
her power to complete their reconciliation with the 


king: but it was preſently diſcovered, that there 


vould be no way to recover the right of chuſing 
the mayor but by paying him his own price, viz. 


1392. 


4 


10,0001. which they were obliged to pay, and Pay 


10, ooo l. to 


raiſed by an aſſeſſment upon the citizens and in- the king, 


habitants of London in general; but paid with that 
grudging, as entirely deſtroyed their affection for 
2 prince that ſo unjuſtly and rigorouſly oppreſſed 
them : which in the end met with an opportunity 
to convince poſterity of the danger a crowned head 
runs, who makes the city of London his enemy. 


The parliament being met, after all the pro- AofPar- 


ſecutions were at an end, they entered again upon 


liament to 
remove 


the ſtate of the city lay-ſtalls, which in the laſt layftalls. 


ſeſſions had been voted a great nuiſance; and now 


they further enacted, That all the filth of a 


«© certain lay- ſtall, upon the bank of the river 
a Thames, be forthwich removed; and that the 
* 3 & butchers 
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. 
1392. 


Act of Far- 

jament, 
directing 
the ghoice 
of alder- 
men. 


Far cing- 
don made 


two wards. - ' 
a five and twentieth ward was conſtituted. And, 
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“ butchers of London ſhould, before the enſuing 
& Eaſter, erect a houſe or houſes, in a proper 
& place, to receive all their ordure, thence to be 
* carried in boats into the middle of the ſaid river, 
* and to be thrown in at the turn of the tide at 
« high water. And that no perſon ſhould pre- 
„ ſume to throw any muck, rubbiſh, layſtage, 
* or other ordure, in at the ſides of the ſaid river, 
< or lay any filth or naſtineſs on the banks of the 
* ſame, between the palace of Weſtminſter and the 
e tower of London, upon the penalty of 101.” 
It was alfa enacted, for the ſecurity of the city 
liberties againſt future attempts of a court, * That 
„ it was not the king's meaning or intent, nor 
«© the meaning of the ſtatute made in the 28th 
* of Edi. III. that the mayor, aldermen, and 
% ſheriffs of London, that have been, now are, or 
< hereafter ſhall be, ſhould. incur the penalty con- 
e tained in the ſaid ſtatute, for any erroneous 
judgment given, or to be given, in the faid 
« city.“ However, this parliament left them an- 
ſwerable for all defects reſpecting the government 
af the city. It was further enacted, by the autho- 
rity aforeſaid, That, from thenceforward, the 
e aldermen of the city ſhould not be choſen an- 
e nually, but remain in their offices during their 
e good behaviour. And that the great ward of 
Farringdon ſhould be divided into two wards, 
& and have two aldermen.” By which ordinance 


. 68% 


finally, it was enacted by this parliament, in what 
proportion the ſaid twenty- five wards ſhould be 
rated 


cd * Us 


city, and to be paid into the exchegver. As may 393 


| beaſt brought by the graziers to that marker. 
But it does not appear that mw were in any wiſe 


| Erouded to death on London bridge. Next day the 


4 
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Eitel or aſſeſſed, towards raiſing. a fifteenth i in thi A. D. 


be more fully ſeen in Cotton's Abrid. Rec. under 


the year 1393. 
The next parliament, A. D. 1394, e Mayor to 


Et 
the mayor of London to ſearch all malt brought to — 
the city, to prevent the great frauds of the coun- . P. 


try maltſters; ſo that the buyer might have eight 555 


buſhels of clean malt to the quarter. | 
On the other ſide we read, that the mayor and a 
ſheriffs were ordered to attend the council, and = 
anſwer, to a complaint exhibited by the country ces exten. 
graziers coming to Smithfield market, who accuſed * * 


the city officers of extorting from them every third 


puniſhed for ſo doing. 

In the year 1396 the mayor and aldermen, ac- A D. 
companied by a ſelect body of citizens, well- 1300-5 
mounted, and dreſſed in one uniform, with a of queen 


ſymbol of their trades richly embroidered on each NT TAY 
of their ſleeves, march out to Blackheath, to meet 
the king and the French princeſs 1/abella (only eight 
years old) his conſort coming from France: where 
the recorder having addreſſed their majeſties in 
the name of the citizens, they conducted them to 
Kennington. From thence the little queen, as ſhe 
was called, was brought to the tower of Landon 
in the utmoſt pomp and ſtate: and the number 
of ſpectators was ſo great, that nine perſons were 


T4 e 
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queen paſſed through the city to Weſiminſrer | in the 
1595. greateſt magnificence. 


Citizens Froiſſart, in his hiſtory, page 4. A,D. 1 298, 


mul& for 


addrefing informs us, that the citizens of London drew upon 
the kinz.on themſelves a high reſentment from the king, by 


ſtate affairs, 
petitioning his majeſty to annul the grievous taxes 


laid on for the French war, now at an end, and 
not to enter into any treaty with the French king 
about the delivering up of Calais, at the inſtigation 
of the duke of Glouceſter. For which many of the 
richeſt and moſt eminent citizens were obliged to 
ſign and ſeal ſundry blank charts ſent them by the 
miniſtry, who filled them up, at their pleaſure, 
with exceſſive high ſums, And they were with 
difficulty ſaved from other marks of the royal diſ- 
pleaſure, by the intereſt and interceſſion of their 
biſhop, Robert Braybroke, and of Roger Walden, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
A modus Thomas Arundel, archbiſhop of Canterbury, upon 
tor tythes. his viſitation at London in the year 1397, revived 
the old conſtitution for the inhabitants of their re- 
ſpective pariſhes within the city, to pay to their 
rector one penny in the pound, out of the rent of 
their houſes, in lieu of tythes, as had been or- 
dained by Simon Mger, formerly biſhop of Lon- 
don. 

Richard, by his oppreſſions became at laſt ſo 
odious to his ſubjects, that the principal of the 
nobility, gentry, and people, invited Henry duke 
of Hereford, and ſon of Fobn of Gaunt, late duke 
of Lancaſter, and grandſon to Edward III. then 
an exile in France, to come over and head them, 
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in order to deliver the nation from the ſlavery they A. D. 
were ſunk into. Heury landed at Rgvenſpurre in Heng 
Lorſſbire, and preſently found himſelf at the head Juke of a 
of 60,000 men, With this army he marched for invades 
the capital, and was received into London as the — 
deliverer of the nation. And here his army was _ Ws 
ſufficiently ſupplied with all forts of proviſions. 

From hence he marched to meet King Richard, 

who was expected from Ireland, where he had been 

upon an expedition to reduce that kingdom. But 

when the great men, who returned with him to 
England, heard of the. acceſſion of the duke of 
Lancaſter, they deſerted him; and, his army moul- Richard, 
dering away, Richard ſurrendered himſelf to his — 
competitor, who ſent him to London, where he 

was confined in the tower, and obliged to reſign Reſigns, 


his crown. 5 


Lur of Mavons in the reign of King Richard U. 


In his iſt year Sir Nicholas Brember, 
2d John Pbilpot. 
Jobn Hadley. 
William Walworth, 
Jobn Northampton. 
Jobn Northampton. 
Sir Nicholas Brember. 
Six Nicholas Brember. 
Sir Nicholas Brember, 
Nicholas Exton, © 
Nicholas Exton. 
Nicholas Twiford. 
William Venon, 


4d tht | 
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King Henry IV's popular als. 


put into a poſture of 


_ Agincourt. 
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In the 14th year Adam Bamme. 


15 Jobn Hinde. 
16 William Hondon. 
17 Jobn Haraley. 
18 Sir John Froiſbe. 
19 Sir William More. 
20 Adam Brown. 
21 Sir Richard Whitington. 


22 Sir Drew Barintin. 


CHAP. VIII. 
AR of parliament 


for ſale of fiſh in London, Repeal of the ftatute 


of 27 Edward III. concerning the trial of ſheriffs, 


aldermen, and mayor. Gratitude to the king. King 
Henry IV's charter concerning Newgate, Lud- 


gate, cuſtoms and tolls in Cheap, Billinſgate, and 
Smithfield; and ironage. Alls for the encourage- 


ment of trade and navigation. Cutlers and gold- 
fmiths. Conſervacy confirmed by lat and by par- 
liament. A plague. Riots. John Bradley burnt. 


Stock's- market and Guildhall founded. King 
Henry's death. A lift of - mayors. 


King Henry 
Conſpiracies and inſurrections. City 
-nce. Sickneſs in Newgate. 
Sir John Oldcaſtf. Rejcicings for vifory at 
City lights firſt put up. Leadenhall 
Built. King Henry V's death. Lift of mayors. 
Sir Richard Chicheley*s donation. ' Newgate re- 


V's acceſſion. 


built. Water conduits erected at Billinſgate, Paul's 


wharf, and Cripplegate, 'Attempt to ſurprize the 
W city: 


7. 
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city: how prevented. Seizure of bad wine. Rain- 
well's donation. Baynard's caſtle burnt. Liber- 
ties and cuſtoms concerning ſervants, &c. Leave - 

0 bind citizens children apprentices. Act relating 
to the ſale of fiſh. The rock-lock. More conduits, ” 
Grant of Paddington ſprings. Mr. Malpas's aud 
Mr. Large's charity. Sir Richard Wick burnt. 

Cheapſide croſs rebuilt. Diſturbance at the elefiion 
of a mayor. Strand paved. Ad of common- council 
for keeping the ſabbath. St. Paul's Neeple burnt. 

| Schools erected. Jack Cade's inſurrection: enters 
London: his outrageous and barbarous actions: 
ſhut out of the city: is deſerted: flies, and is killed. 
Mr. Bullen's legacy. The modus for tythes con- 

; firmed. Lord-mayor goes to Weſtminſter by water: 
declares for the earl of March. King Edward IVI 
acceſſion, Liſt of mayors, &c. 


HE parliament having recognized the duke A. D. 


of Lancaſter by the title of Heury the IVth, *. Hemy: 


E king of England, in the year 1399, he took poſ- IVib's ac- 


cCeſſion. 


ſeſſion of the throne on the laſt day of September, Coronation 
and was crowned on the 13th of OFober following; 

when the mayor and aldermen were admitted to Lord- 
their ſeats next the ſideboard, in right of their 9227 the 
office of chief butler of England: on which occa- ler. 

fon Henry made himſelf exceeding popular, by 

cauſing all the blank charts, that had been ex- Bonds ex- 


tarted, as above, from the rich citizens, to be 2 


burnt at the ſtandard in CBeapfide. 
The parliament, before they roſe, enacted, that AA rf, 


concerning 


al FPS. and other RA from Rye and Win- the (je of 
| chelſea, fiflu. 


2 
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A. DP. chelſea, and other parts on the ſea-coaſts, ſhould 
1399. fell their fiſh themſelves in Cornbill and Cheap, and 
other ſtreets of London, unto all men that would 
buy them; except fiſhmongers, and others that 
would buy the ſaid fiſh to ſell again. And that 
all foreign fiſhermen in amity wich the king, as 
well as domeſtick, ſhould have the privilege of 
retailing their fiſh in the city, either whole or in 
pieces, to all perſons whatſoever, except fiſnmong- 
ers. But what endeared his majeſty moſt to the 


Londoners was the repeal, which he obtained in 


Repeal of parliament, of that act of 27 Edi. III. whereby 

271. -3 the mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs of London, in 

defaulr of good government in the city, were to 

be tried, as delinquents, by a foreign inqueſt, to 

be taken out of the counties of Kent, Eſſex, Suffex, 

Hertfordſhire, Bucks, and Berks, and who, upon 

their being found guilty, for the firſt default were 

to pay 1000 marks, for the ſecond 2000 marks, 

and for the third to forfeit the franchifes of the 

city to the king: by which act the hows ſeveral 
forfeirures were repealed, 

London's It was not long before the Londoners pub an 

2 opportunity to ſhew their gratitude for theſe fa- 

Amme. VOUTS, Henry, informed of a plot by ſome of the 

ion plot. 

K. Henry Paired ta London, diſcloſed the whole affair to the 


die tern. mayor, with his commands to raiſe the citizens 


fence. with the utmoſt expedition for his and the city's 
6000 mili- defence. The mayor fo effectually obeyed his 
named majeſty's orders, that, in a few hours, he preſented 

before him 6000 citizens, completely armed, to 


march 


greateſt men of the nation to aſſaſſinate him, re- 
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march, wherever his majeſty . ſhould command, 4+ PD. 
beſides a ſufficient ſtrength to defend the city. "3999 « 
| Henry, hearing that the conſpirators. had taken Army rait. 
up arms, and been at Windſor,, with hopes to ſur- —.— 
prize: him there, collected about 14000 more ef- 
fective men from the environs of the capital, and 
with theſe 20, ooo men marched out of the city, 
and encamped on Houn/low-beath, to wait the ap- Encamp. 
proach of the rebels. And this welkappomtet 
army, ſo readily furniſhed by the Londoners, ſtruck 
ſuch; a panic in the rebels, that they retreated,” 
and. at laſt diſperſed, and. left ſeveral of their lead- Conſpira- 
ers to the mercy of the king, who had them ſeized, pert. 
tried, and. executed. 55 | 
A. D. 1400 we find che firſt writ _ e A. P. 
comburendo made out, for the burning of Sir Wil- y de 
liam Sawire, pariſh: prieſt; of St. Qfib, London, beretico 
This: is the firſt perſon. burnt. for hereſy in England. nm 
And with ſuch precipitation did: the clergy execute 
the act which gave the church) that power, that 
Callier obſerves, it is probable the bill had not yet 
paſſed the royal aſſent, or, it may be, the ſeſſions 
being not ended, the act was not yet n 
See Colliers Eccl. Fiſt, Vol. I. p. 6183. 
His majeſty, by the late ſervice of the Taudu- 
ers, being made truly ſenſible of their importance, 
and the affection they had for him, and willing 
to oblige them, granted them a charter, dated the 
25th of May, 1400, in which is the W 
clauſe concerning Neugate, Ludgate, &c. | 
„And moreover, of our ample grace, we have K. Henry 
= “granted for us and our heirs, as much as in A 


4 __ 
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A. D. © is, to the ſame: citizens, their heirs, and ſuc- 


1400. 


e ceſſors, as aforeſaid; that they ſhall have the 
* cuſtody as well of the gates of Newgate and 


% Ludgate, as all other the gates and poſterns of 


* the ſaid city; and alſo the office of the gather- 


© ing of the tolls and cuſtoms in Cheap and Bil. 
* lingſgate and Smithfield, there rightfully to be 


* taken and accuſtomed; and alſo the tronage, 
*© that is to ſay, the weighing of lead, wax, pep- 
«per, allom, madder, and other like wares, 


ds within the ſaid city for ever; as by the ſaid 
© charters, among other I more Fun may 


appear.“ 
Conduit in As an example of the attention of che citizens, 
Corphill. in theſe early times, towards ſupplying the city 


with plenty of water, it is recorded, that, in the 


A. D. year 1401, they brought water, by leaden pipes, 
from Tyburn-brook to a conduit or ciſtern erected 
on the ſpot where heretofore ſtood the Tun priſon 
cage. in Cornbill. And on the ſide of this conduit was 
erected a cage, with a pair of ſtocks over it, for 
Pillory. the puniſhment of night-walkers; and a pillory 
above all for the chaſtiſement of thieviſh millers 

and cheating bakers, . 
Ass to en- Trade and commerce began now to theive'bb- 


courage 


trade and der the wiſe adminiſtration of the new king: and, 


navigation. to encourage foreign trade, which is found to be 
the grand ſpring of our national wealth, the par- 
liament did not ſcruple to treſpaſs upon ſome pri- 
vileges, granted in former reigns to the Londoners, 


which were now found to be hurtful to the com- 
munity in general. One of theſe was to grant 
: TLalian 
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Halian merchants of Genoa, A. D. 1404, the pri · 75 D. 
vilege to import their merchandize into London, _—_ 
by the way of Southampton, without paying Sa- of mer- 
vage to the city. Thoſe merchants, who, before dungen. , 
this, were obliged to lodge in houſes appointed by 855 
the mayor and aldermen; and to employ city fac- 
tors or brokers, to ſell their goods or merchan- 
dize; and to buy their commodities of country 
chapmen in the ſame manner: it was enacted by 
the ſaid parliament, That for the future they 
might chuſe lodgings for themſelves, and diſpoſe 
of their own merchandizes, as they thought pro- 
per: that country chapmen might ſell their ſeve- ee 
ral commodities to all perſons whatſoever within 5 
the city of London, in the wholeſale way; and 
that the ſaid merchants ſhould, in all actions of 
debts, accompts, or treſpaſſes, be tried before the 
king's council, mayor, or aldermen of London, 
according to the laws of merchants, and not by 
inqueſt. | 

The conteſt alſo between the goldſmiths and Conteſ 


: : between 
cutlers, about the right of the goldſmith's com- goldimithe 
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pany to inſpect the cutler's ſilver and gold work, 4 tle» iF 
was decided by an order from the king to the- | 1 
mayor of London, who, being authorized, and 1 
having carefully examined into the goldſmith's Cutters 5 
complaint, reported, That the cutlers had a rigkt — 10 8 


to work in gold and ſilver: and that all things Sold. 


made by them were to be aſſayed by the gold- 
ſmiths, according to ancient immunities. Upon. 
which the parliament confirmed the goldſmith's 

1 charter, 


15 H1s:roxy and SURVEY of 


D. charter, granted in 1 Extoarll re icy us 

146. , privileges, and the clauſe lic e. 
City juriſ-  - The encroachments made on r rirer Thimes, 
diftion andy, - a great number of wears erected between 


confervacy | 


of the Staines and the river Medzwayy/ by the fiſhetmen 
5 rg and others, being of great detriment to the fiſhery 
and navigation of the fail tiver Thames,” Sir Jobn 
Woodcock mayor, and eonſervator of -the * faid 
river, ordered the faid wears to be deſtroyed, and 
the nets. that wers ſeed and forfeited,” to be 
burnt. For which, Thomas archbiſnop of Can- 
terbury, and others, claiming a property in the 
Iald river, brought their actions: which was ad- 
Judged in favour f the city charter for the _ 
ſervacy of the river Thames. 
A great A P. 1467, the city of London whi vines: by 
plague a2. moſt ravaging plague; which im a ſhort ſpace 
1407. carried. off 30, ooo of its inhabitants. 
Play ated Im the! year 1409 the ſtate of the citizens was 
18 ſo well reſtored, that we find the nobility and 
A. D. gentry of the kingdom attending a play concern- 
1499 ing the Creation of the World, acted at Shianty's- 
well, near Clerkenwell, by the company of patiſh 
A tourna- clerks of London. Who adjourned from thence 
R Smithfield, to be preſent at a tournament be- 
- » Tween the marſhal and gentlemen of Hainault, 
challengers, and the earl of Somerſet and tlie like 
number of Engliſhmen, defendants. Which en- 
gagement turned out greatly to the honour of the 
Engliſh; who all, ſave one, came off conquerors. 
A riot. The next year had almoſt proved unfor- 
| — tunate to the Londoners. A diſpute ariſing be- 
tween 


45 


London, Wrz$TM WNT IIA, Ge. 


tween the ſervapts of, ringe T0—Wnn und Pringe 4. 
Fabn, the kiog's ſonssn aſid, omen belonging 
the cqurt, at à gity entertaipmesgt, chef rings 
received ſome igſult; and though the mayor al- 


dermen, and ſheriffs, repaifede Wicber to appeaſe 
the rigt with all diligence,: they awerg:ſurmmontd ++ 


to appear before certain commiſſionars appdintad 
to enquire into the ſaid tumult: pn wbich- oc 
| Gian, Chief Juſtice Gaſoyre adyiſed them to ſub-· 
mit to the king's mercy But they dtiſiſting, That 
they had gone the utmoſt in their power to ꝓre- 
ſerve the Peachy "the king was fully fariafied. with 
anden * MN ti 100 Kno oh 


In this faras-pear we! alla fit a writ oft priey- Cold Her- 


foul, granting to the Prince of. Hales the.magnt- 
ficent building of: Cold Herlengh, alias Cold Har- 
Voit; i. e. Cold Iun, ſo called froin its bleak fitara- 
tion in Cold Har beur- lune, 7 N 7 3 in — 
gate ward. is ts 1 2 ien 


And in the month of March, this ane ROY John Brad- 


we read of the terrible execution of Jobn Bradby, 
alias Badby, a taylor, forme ſay: A ſmith for ad 
heting to Widkliff*s doftring!--- He was convicted 
of what they called herely before. omas archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, braught to  Spnithfield, and 
burnt in a pipe or caſk. Henry prince of Wales 
was preſent at the execution; and offered him a 
free pardon, on condition Bradby would abjure 
before the fire was kindled. Which Bradby re- 
jected. And after he was in the firg, the prince 
had him unlooſed, taken ont of the fire, and 
again offered him his- life and a penſion, would 
1 vo LL | 2 he 
8 
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A.D. he recant Wickliff"s doctrines. Which being alſo 


1410. rejected, Bradby was remanded to the ſtake, and 
ſealed the doctrine he profeſſed with his blood. 
Stocks This ſame year gave foundation to Stoch s market, 


market. 


Guildhall near S!. Mary Woolnorth church: and to Guildball 

founded: that now is; the city hall before this time being a 

mean cottage, ſituate in Adermanbury, and very 

uncapable for tranſacting the city buſineſs, which 

Preter-na- daily increaſed, The river Thames, on the 42th 

—_— O#Zober, flowed thrice in 24 hours. on 

Kk. Henry's King Henry IV. paying his devotions, after the 

death manner of thoſe times, at the ſhrine of Edvard 

the Confeſſor, in Veſtminſter abbey, was ſtruck 

with death, and during his fit was carried into 

the Feruſalem- chamber, where, coming to his 

ſenſes, and being told the name of the place in 

Which he lay, his majeſty: replied, God's zill be 

done: it was propheſied of me that I ſhould::die 

| in Jeruſalem , ; behold here TY am; _ —_ up the 
8 gol _ e | ot * 


Li 2r of n e in | the Reign of 
King Henry IV. SENT 


In his 1ſt year Sir Thomas Knolls. 
2 9 Sir Fohn Francis. 
2 Sir John Shudworth. © 
4 © Fobu Walcat, | 
5 Sir William Aſcham. 
FJobn Hinde, 
Sir Jobn Woodcock, : 
Sir Richard Whittington. ee: 
Sir Richard Stondon. 


f.ondon, WESTMINSTER, &c, 


In his _ * Sir Drew, Barentin. 
Richard Marlow. ©: tc 
IY. * Sir Thomas Knolls, 2 > L 
1 3 Sir Robert Chicbel m. 
wy * n N 16; OLA 
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- King Henry's 8 deuk made way to ahh 1 iGo K. Henry 


his ſon, . who was: proclaimed: by the name of 


Hmm Vth. and at the time he took up the reins 
of government, diſmiſſed his diſſolute compa- 


nions, and reformed his own life. However, his 


former di ſſolute courſe of life; gave the enemies 
of his houſe a plea to ſtir up troubles. A con- Conſpiracy 
ſpiracy was formed even againſt his life: which 


produced an order to Sir Nicholas Falconer, mayor 
of London, to ſhut the city gates, and to appre- 


V's acceſ- 
ſion. 


A. D. 
1414. 


hend all ſuſpected perſons. Falconer immediately City 


cauſed a ſtrong guard to be kept up by every 


alderman in his ward, and he in perſon, upon 


proper information of a meeting of ſome of the 


conſpirators, propoſed to be at the Ax · Inn, with- 


out Biſbopſgate, went with a ſufficient force, about 
the midnight following, and apprehended Jobn 


Borgate, a carpenter, and ſeven more, who con- 


feſſed their guilt. He then, with the utmoſt ex- 


pedition, cauſed the city ditch to be cleanſed, to 


guar ded. 


prevent a furprize. Newgate, was ſo filled, on this Sickneſs in 


occaſion, that the gaol diſtemper carried off the 
keeper, the turnkeys, and 64. priſoners. 


Newgate, 


Soon after this king's acceſſion to the throne, a S. — s 


convocation was held at Sr. Paul's, London, in which, © 
by the king's direction, the feſtival of S.. George 


was ordered to be kept with greater ſolemnity. 


Z 2 The 
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A. D. The Lollards about” this tinie contributed much 

r towards the diſturbance of the city and country, 

_ They, to make cheir party appear more formid- 

able, paſted up papers upon the church doors in 

| London, pretending themſelges to be 100,000 
ſtrong; and that they were ready to take the 


ield againſt ali thoſe who refuſed to become their 
Ptrqſeiytes. Their chief leader was Sir Jobs. Old- 


| Lofile, who was apprehended, impriſoned. in the 
_ tower, and condeminied as a heretic convict. But 
ha eſcaped out of the tower of Landon, engaged 
apowerful army, and appointed them to rendez- 
„ vous in Ficketsfield, on the: back fide of St. Giles a. 
Diſperſed. The: king, informed of this appointment, re- 
-paired- with à ſufficient force to the ſame field; in 
thedead:of the night, with ſu great precaution\thar 

lle rebels, miſtaking their party, fell into the:king's 

| quarters; and Was ſeined and impriſoned. His ma- 
4 jeſty had alſo ordered the city gates to be ſhut, and 
the walls to be well guarded. When che Lolards 
found themſelves thus diſappointed;: and informed 

that the king was preparing to receive them, \they 


grey diſpirited, broke: up, * idee bang thees 


| . brews 0 gas. 
4 Parliament © : The city 8 8 to 4505 chem 
—— execute their right to remove public nuiſances io 
the rivers of Thames, Medway, and Leo : and the 
mayor and citizens were impowered accordingly 
to execute all ſtatutes in force, againſt ſuch of- 
fenders. And it was further enacted, That in all 
commiffions relating to the water-bailiff, the 
mayor or cuſtos ſhould always be one. See Cot. 

Abrid. Rec. 
Lord 
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Lord mayor's day, in the year 1415, was acci- A. P. 
dently- rendered moſt ſolemn, by the advice of his Bare f 
majeſty's victory over the French, at Agincourt, Ad inecourt 
which was delivered by one of the king's meſſen- 
gers to Nicholas Wotton, as he was riding to - 

minſter to qualify. himſelf for the high office of 
mayor. In his return from Meſiminſtor, accom- 

panied by the biſhop of Mincbheſter, the lord high 
chancellor, &c. they proceeded to St. Paul's ca- 
thedral, and attended the Te deum, ſung with 
great ſolemnity. And next day the queen, no- Rejoicings 
bility, clergy, mayor, aldermen, and ſeveral 
guilds or fraternities, formed a ſolemn proceſſion, 
and went on foot from St. Paul's cathedral to 
Weſtminſter abbey: where this illuſtrious compa- 
ny made a great oblation at the ſhrine of Edward 
the Confeſſor, and returned] 2 EE man- 
ner. 

 Moorgate, 00 called ood its. vicinity to 1 Moargate 
moor, on the north ſide of the city walls, was bali. 
firſt; Creed in this remarkable year, for the con- 
veniency of the citizens to paſs and repaſs to and 
N the achacent fields and gardens. . 

But theſe rejoicings came far ſhort of thoſe re. King's en- 
ad for the reception of the king himſelf, re- og rn 
turning to his capital laden with the trophies of 

victory, and with a great number of French nobility, 
his priſoners. The mayor, aldermen; and ſheriffs, 
in their ſcarlet robes, attended by 300 principal 
citizens, mounted on ſtately horſes, richly accou- 
tred, met his majeſty on Blackheath, The Landon 
clergy, in magnificent copes, and preceded by 
Z 3 rich 
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A. P. rich croſſes and maſſy cenſers burning with fran- 
45 kincenſe, met him alſo at St. Thomas of Watering, 
beyond Kent-ftreet. - And the city was moſt ſump- 
tuouſly decorated with rich tapiſtry; a variety of 
ſtately pageants carrying children dreſſed like 
angels, and taught to ſing praiſes to the eternal 
king on that joyous occaſion: the populace were 
treated with divers ſorts of wines, which ran from 
City's pre- fountains during the magnificent cavalcade. And 
7s by me next day the mayor, aldermen, and citizens, went 
to W:iftminfler and preſented his majeſty with 
1000 pounds of gold, in two baſons of the ſame 

metal and value, 


Emperor The Emperor Sigiſmund, who ſoon after came 
N to the court of England, in expectation to ſtrike 
London. up a peace between England and France, was re- 
ceived in the like pompous manner, by the citi- 
zens of London on Blackheath, and by the king 
and his principal nobility at S. Thomas of Warr 
ing, on the 7th of May. 
City firſt Sir Henry Burton, who ſucceeded Nicholas Wat- 
. ten in the mayoraltry, has the honour of being 
1416. the firſt magiſtrate that ordered lanthorns to be 
hung out by night, for the convenience and ſafety 
of the citizens. 
King's The king ſtreightened for money to carry on 
jeWe S 


and, the war, pawned his Jewels to the citizens ef 
A. P. London, for 10,0001, 


Lea WER Sir Thomas Fyre, who had filled the chair of 


i chief magiſtrate of this city, moved with com- 


1419. paſſion at the great diftreſs the poor were fre- 
quently driven to by a ſcarcity of corn, built 
Leaden- 
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Leadenhall at his own ſole expence, and gave the 4. P. 


ſame to the city, 10 be employed. as a PUBLIC. 
GRANARY, for laying up of corn againſt ſuch 
times of ſcarcity. He alſo founded a chapel on 
the eaſt ſide of this ſtructure, in which Vuliam 


Rouſe, Fobn Riſty, and Thomas Abby, prieſts, did, 


by a licence from King Edward IV. found a 
fraternity of the Trinity, conſiſting of 60 prieſts, 
beſides other brethren, and ſiſters; with an ob- 
ligation for part of them to perform divine ſer- 
vice every market day, for the benefit of thoſe 
who frequented the market. But how has this 
foundation been diffolved! It was firſt alienated for 
the uſe of the common beam to weigh wool, and 
2, public market for many foreign commodities : 
afterwards we find it converted into an armoury, 
or ſort of common repoſitory of the military 
utenſils belonging to the city. But in its preſent 
ſtate, Leadenball is divided into warehouſes, one 
for ſelling of leather, another for Colcheſter baize, 
another for wool, &c. and the area thereof is a 

meat,. and hide, and leather market. | 
This is the year in which Sir Richard Whitting- 
ton filled the chair of the chief m iſtrate of 
London a third time, of whom traditioh has con- 
veyed to poſterity many almoſt incredible anec- 
dotes. His low and mean extraction, and hum- 
ble ſtation at his firſt appearance in London, car- 
ries nothing either uncommendable or beyond 
many examples of the like ſort in our days, of 
capital citizens, fortunate and rich merchants, 
who, by their induſtry and integrity in dealing, 
& < have 


1419. 


— 
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« 75 Ra ve ac quired afffuent fortunes, and been an honour 
e the tity, even in the Higheſ'ftation. But we 


His wok and 8 RU of 


Have not ſufficient athortty to affirin, that Nut. 
hp lon's great fortune Was Sbtailed at one time 
By ſo fmall and accidental a venture as a cat. 


So much is certaln, That his conduct advanced 


kim in the eſteem of the famſly where he lived; 


and that, Having acquired à handſome fortune 
under the encouragement of his maſter, he became 


qualified and was pitched upon to be his ſon-in- 


hw. To have a true idea of this gentleman's 


wealth, and the little regard he paid to money, 
which, to thoſe that adore it, is the root of all evil, 


we muſt recite the entertainment he gave King | 


Henry V. and his queen at Guildhall, after the 
conqueſt of France. On which occaſion Sir Ri- 
chard; having cauſed a fire to be made of wood 
mixed with cinnamon and other ſpices and aro- 


matics, tore and burnt in that fire the king's 
bond of 10, ooo marks, due to the company of 


mercers; another of 1300 marks, due to the cham- 
ber of London; another of 2000 marks, due to the 
grocers ; another of 3000 marks, due to ſeveral 
other companies; and divets others; in all to the 
atnount of 60,0001. ſterling, borrowed by the king 
to pay his army in France; and then told his majeſty, 


thar he had taken in and diſcharged all thoſe debts, 


and made his majeſty a preſent of the whole. 


1 Beſides, Sir Richard founded and endowed many 
charities. He alſo built Se. Micbacbs church in 


2 intry-tonri, and added to it a college, dedicated 
te St. Nad. for poor f ſcholars, Near that he alſo 
| erected 
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erected an hoſpital, called God's bouſe: he gave A. P. 
handſomely. to S. Bartholomew's hoſpital, and left 1419. 
ſufficiently to rebuild Newgate. 

The Londoners were again put to a very extra- A. D. 
ordinary expente to receive his majeſty and his 1420. 
royal conſort Catherine, returning from France, 
only two years before his death, which happened Death of 4 
in the flower of his age, on the laſt day of Augyf, © Hen, V- % 
1422. His corpſe was brought in a moſt pomp- 1 
ous manner, on an open charior, to St. Paul's ca- 
thedral, attended by James king of Scotland, chief 
mourner, all the princes of the blood, nodi- 
ty, and the principal gentry of the kingdom. 

The obſequies were there performed with the 
greateſt ſolemnity; and then the royal corpſe was 
carried in proceſſion to St. Peter's, Weſtminſter, and 
depoſited amongſt his anceſtors. Burial. 

In this fame year Sir Robert Chicheley, amor Sir Robert 
of London, did by his laſt will and teſtament be- Pick: 

ueath a ſufficient dinner, and 2d. in money, tion. 
to be given to 2400 poor citizens, houſekeepers, 
oh his birth-day. 


Lis of Lord Mezonh in the Reign of 
| King Henry V. 


In his 1ſt year Sir Richard Comar. 
* Sir Nicholas Falconer. 
Sir Nicholas Wotton, | 
Sir Henry Barton. 
Richard Marlow. 5 
Willam Stvenckt. 
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A. D. In his 5th year Sir Richard Whittington. 
Ten ene lan Cambridge. -. - 

9 Sir Robert Chicheley. 


The death of King Henry V. placed a minor 
of only eight months old, by the name of Henry 


Newgate VI, upon the throne. Soon after whoſe acceſſion 


rebuilt. 


A. P. the city petitioned the king's council for leave to 


1423- remove the priſoners out of Newgate, in order to 
rebuild it, purſuant to the will of Sir Ricbard 
Whittington, late mayor : which was granted, and 

Water- performed by Sir Richard's executors. And about 


condu'ts the ſame time conduits were erected at Billing /- 


ere cted. 
gate, PauPs-wharff, and Cripplegate; as had been 


done before in Cheap/ide ; which were ſupplied by 
leaden pipes from the rivulets on the north lide of 
the city. 


A. D. 
1426. 


Biſhop of Great tranquillity bleſſed the nation at the be- 


Winchel- ginning of this minority: but the biſhop of Win- 


ter's at- 


rempt to cheſter, great uncle to the king, attempting to 


8 * wreſt the protectorſnip out of the hands of his 


nephew the duke of Glouceſter, laid a plot to ſur- 


prize London, as the beſt means to accompliſh his 
deſign. This could not be carried on without 
perſpiring: and the protector, informed that the 
night of lord mayor's day was pitched upon to 
carry it into execution, a time when the citizens 
are chiefly engaged in banquetting and mirth, 
commanded the mayor to raiſe a ſufficient force 


Prevented. to baffle the biſhop's enterprize. Which was 


done fo effectually by Sir Jobs Coventry the mayor, 
and his brethren the aldermen, that the hiſhop's 


aichers 
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archers and men of arms, who attempted to force A. D. 
their way into the city over the bridge from South- . 
wark, were repulſed, without much loſs of blood. 
However, this turned out but very indifferently _ 

for the intereſt of the city: for when the duke of 
Bedford, regent of France, and brother to the 
protector, came over to accommodate the affair 
between Glouceſter and Winceſter, the biſhop found Bad effecta, 
means to prepoſſeſs the regent with a bad opinion 

of the Londoners on this account, repreſenting 

them as a raſh, dangerous, and turbulent peo- 

ple. | F: LIT 

The Lombard merchants had carried the prac- Corrupt 

- tice of adulterating foreign wines imported, to 2d. 8 
ſuch an exceſs, and with ſuch pernicious ingre- F 
dients, that the mayor, Sir John Rainwell, order- 

ed a general ſearch, and cauſed 150 buts of the 
corrupt liquor, ſeized, to be ſtaved and thrown 

into the ſtreets, whoſe noxious ſmell almoſt in- 

fected the air. And this ſame Sir Jobn, gave sir john 
certain eſtates to eaſe the poor houſekeepers in the Nen 
wards of Aldgate, Biſhopſgate, and Dowgate, of 
parliamentary taxes not exceeding three 15ths.' 

Baynard- caſtle was burnt down this ſame year; paynarg 
but it was ſoon rebuilt magnificently by the duke <a®leburnt 
of Gloucefler. As to Stowe's report, of the city A miſtake 
women petitioning the parliament againſt the in Stowe. 
faid duke, for his vile treatment of his ducheſs, 
there is no authority for it; and beſides, it is a 
miſtake in point of time: for Jaguelina was now 
divorced from the duke, and his grace was mar- 
ried again to the daughter of Reginald, lord Cob- 
bam. 


In 
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In the feventh year of this king's reign, 2 


* 
letter was ſent by the council, in his name, to 
letter to the the magiſtrates, in this form: 


mayor, &c. 
enquiring 
into the 4 
cuſtom and? 


Tight of cc 


London : 
concerning 8 
ſervants, i 
Kc, 


A 


60 


46 


ce. 


* Henry, by the grace of God, king of Dy: 
© land and France, and lord of Ireland, to the 
mayor and aldermen of the city of London, 
greeting. Willing for certain cauſes to be 
certified upon the tenors of divers liberties and 
cuſtoms of the aforeſaid city, and concerning 
the records, and memoranda of ſervants and 
natives coming to the aforeſaid city, and tarry- 
ing there for a year and a day, without com- 
plaint of their lords or maſters before you 
had, and inrolled in our court of our chamber 
of Guildhall, of the aforeſaid city, as is ſaid: 
We command you the mayor, diſtinctly and 


openly, to fend the tenor of the liberties, cu- 


ſtoms, records, and memoranda, aforeſaid, to 
us in our chancery, under your ſeal, and this 
our brief. Witneſs myſelf at Weſtminſter, the 
20th wy of Fanuary, in = 7th year of our 
reign.* 

To which the mayor and aldermen returned 


the following anſwer, viz. 


The an- 

iwer. 66 

6c 

et 

66 

7 

London +&< 
the free 


chamber of“ 
the king of 0 
England, 


That in the time of holy king Edward, here- 
tofore king of England, and before, and from 
all time in memory of man, then was extant 
ſuch dignity, liberty, and loyal cuſtom, amopgſt 
others was had, uſed and approved, in the 
city of London, which is, and from all time 
hath been called, The free chamber of the king of 
England, as from ancient time it was uſed, and 
ce ha 


/ 
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& had as in the great city of Tyay; to wit, That A. D. 


« every ſervant, whaſoever he were, that came 
to the city of Landon, and tarried in it far a 
. year and a day, without being reclaimed' by 
fis lord there, after wards he may, ought, and 
4 hath accuſtomed. through his Whole life, fs 
«freely; and fecurely to tarry there, as it were in 
« the houſe or chamber of the king: and henee 
it is, that the fame holy king Edivard, amongſt 
4% other: things, by his laws remaining upon re- 
cord, in the tręaſuty of Gaildball of the faid 
city, and reciting the city itſelf to be the head 
8 of che kingdom, and that it as founded like 
and after the manner of old Try; and that ic 
« containeth in it the laws, liberties, dignities, 
and royal cuſtoms of Great Troy : he appointed 
+: and. ordained, that the ſaid city of London may 
«have and keep every where, by one inviolabt- 
e lirg always, all her old uſages and cuſtoms, 
ehe reſbever the king himſelf. ſhall be, whether 
* or an expedition or other wiſe. And that after- 
«wards, William the Conqueror, king of E- 


land, by his charter, which remaineth of the 


record, in the ſame treaſury, granted -to /the 
men of - London, that they be worthy of alt 
« that, both law and right, as they were in the 
days of che foreſaid Edward: and moreover 
* that the ſaid William the king, among other 
* laws at the ſaid city made, with the conſent of 
noble and wiſe men of the whole kingdom, 

and remaining in the. ſaid treaſury, likewile 


1 remaining of record, appointed and -ordained, 
- M That 
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That if ſervants remain without complaint by 
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6“ a year and a day, in a burgh compaſſed with a 
« wall, or in caſtles, or in the cities of the ſaid 


king; whence the ſaid city of London, to that 


* time, and from all time before was one, and the 
“ more principal of the whole kingdom, as is 
< ſaid before; from that day let them become 
cc freemen, and let them be for ever free and 


C quit from the yoke of their ſervitude.” —And | 


the record of this tranſaction further ſaith, KP It 


* is to be noted, that the laws, recitements, and 


c ſtatutes of holy King Edward, of which men- 
<« tion is made above, are contained in folio 34 
© of this book, under the title De Heretochiis et 
« libertatibus London : and in folio 113 of the 


„Bock of Cuſtoms of the ſaid city; and in folio 
4 36 of the book called Recordatorium London, 


E 


4 


&c. and in folio 162 of the Red Book in the 
* exchequer, called The True Cbarter: by which 


( the ſaid lord the Conqueror, hath confirmed 


« to the citizens of London, all rights and laws 
<<. which-they had in the time of holy king Ed- 


ward, together with certain other charters, by 
m hich the ſaid lord, immediately after the con- 


gqueſt, gave the whole hyde and land of the 
„city of London, whereof he had been poſſeſſed 
„in his demeſne, to the men of the ſaid city, 
«© patent and remanent under the ſeal of the ſaid 


king, in the cuſtody of the chamberlain, in 


« the treaſury of the ſaid city: which charters 
are contained and incorporated ihto the great 


Les charter of the liberties and cuſtoms of the 


&« city 


London, WEST MIN TER, &c. 
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« city of London; and are confirmed by the lord 15 * 


the king, Hemy VI. and his progenitors. | But 
« the tenor of the ſaid charters are patent in the 
Latin tongue, in folio 238 of the Book of Or- 
« dinances of the ſaid city.“ 

An act of parliament had paſſed, 7 Henry IV. 
under the influence of the court, to keep the 
people in a flaviſh ſubjection, whereby it was 
prohibited for any perſon, not poſſeſſed of land to 
the value of 208. per annum, to put out a child 

as apprentice 'to a trade. This was a grievous 
oppreſſion to the citizens, who applied to parlia- 


Leave to 
bind their 
children 


went, this year, and obtained a repeal, in conſi- 3 


deration of their many and Oe n 2 
formed for the king. 


Theſe favours laid the Wondition of that King's 


grand reception his majeſty ſoon-after met with £5, 


grand re- 
ception. 


in his return from France, on the 20th of February, ning 


A. D. 1427. The mayor of London, dreſſed in 
crimſon velvet, with a large furred velvet hat, 


a girdle of gold about his middle, and a bandrick 


of gold about his neck, waving down his back: 


attended by three horſemen, on ſtately horſes, 
cloathed in ſcarlet beſpangled with filver, and by 


all the aldermen, in ſcarlet gowns with ſanguine 


hoods, and a vaſt company of citizens, in white 
gowns and ſcarlet hoods, the ſymbol of each 
trade and myſtery embroidered richly upon their 


ſleeves, and all on horſeback, ſumptuouſly accou- 


tred, met his majeſty on Blackheath, and preceded 
him to London, which was decorated with rich 


llks and carpets, and a variety of ſtately page- 
© b ants 


352 . and dt dre 


. P. rants filled wich perſons, who 10. the repreſentation 
. af loves, graces, and ſciences, addeefled bis ma- 
Jeſty; paſſing by, with curious ſpeeches and me- 
lagiqus ſong. And two dayy after, the mayor 


and aldermen attended the king at HY2tminſter, | 


and in the name of the citizens, preſented his 
ee n 19991, in aobleys in a golden bam- 
. 
A convo- 67 A. D. een Archbiſhop Chictely 1 


cation. 


A. D. a convocation at Laden, in which delegates were 

1429. elected to repreſent the Engliſh, church in the 
| council of Be/il, Two pence in the pound was 
granted to ſuppott the expence: and inſtructions 
were given to them 10 move. againſt the exceſles 
of papal diſpenſations; againſt: pluralities, non- 
-- reſidence, and beſtowing the higheſt dignities and 


_ preferments in the church, bon. Seba War 


Paſſed their minority. 
Pipes from 1:7 Sir Jabn With, Jate mayor, laid pipes, 0 
Tyburn to bring Yybern vater, ak bis o oun ee to; th 
Ccapige 

ftandard in Chragfide. 
Great froſt. The froſt in — Fang t in "Y Adding © on 
. Bhs 24th of Navemper, that it held to the 10th 
was fo interrupted with the ice, that they. were 
obliged to unlade their ſhips a veſſels EO the 
ee the river; / 

. The perfidious W of " duke of ar 
gundy, who had joined France againſt England, 
contrary to the faith of treaties, fo enraged. the 
Londoxers, that they roſe upon the Burgunidians, 
Hollauders, and Fiemings, reſiding in their city, 
and barbarouſly murdered many of them. 

The 


of February 5 and the navigation of the Themes | 
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The fiſhmongers continuing their endeayours A.D. 


3 10 monopolize the ſale of fiſh, the parliament A cer. 

10 now enacted, That no perſon whatever ſhould mg ow 

F & preſume to hinder or obſtruct any fiſherman, 

* « either foreign or " domeſtic, from. diſpoſing of 

WH © bis fich as he ſhould ſee convenient, upon the 

8 « * penalty of 101. 

* The town of Calais being beſieged by the duke Calais bee 
of Burgundy, the Londoners not only raiſed their * 

9 quota of the forces commanded to be provided 

F by the nation; but they maintained them at their 

8 own expence: and the duke raiſed the ſiege, and 

4 fled with precipitation, at the approach of the 

g Engliſh army. 

ö An accident happened about this time, which Rock-lock 

1 gave riſe to the name of the Rock-lock under London- mat 

bridge. Two arches on the ſouth ſide of the bridge, 

and the gate upon them, fell down. The ruins 


of the gate were ſuffered to remain, which ren- 
dered one of the locks, or paſſages for the water, 
6 uſeleſs; and being from thence called the Rock- 
lock, it has, by length of time, been, by ſome, 
thought to be a natural rock; whereas it is no more 
than thoſe ruins, which have become as hard as a 
rock, by lying in the water upwards of three cen- 
turies; though many attempts have been made, 
of late years, to remove that obſtruction. 
Sir William Eaſtfield, knight of the Bath, and Water 


; brought to 
mayor of London, did, at his own expence, erect Pleetſtrect, 


conduits in Fleet: ſtreet, Ae and at Cripple- 1 


bur 
gate, and ſupplied them with water from Tyburn Cripple- 
and Highbury-barn. . | | SE as 


Vol. . A a ö 
8 | - | 
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A. 2 on the 25th of November a ſtorm blew down 
Op.” . almoſt one half of the houſes in the Old Change, 
Cheapyide,. and uncovered many houſes and church- 
es. 

Padding- The city of London, in the year 1439, odrained, 
oe 4 from the abbot of Weſtminſter, a grant of a head 
_— of water, 26 perches. in length and one in breadth, 

1430. and of all the ſprings in the manor.of Paddington. 


two pepper corns, payable to them at the feaſt of 
St. Peter; but to be void, in caſe the intended 
work [of ſupplying the city of Landon with water 


from the ancient wells in the manor of Hida. 
Shen. The charity of the wealthy citizens at this time 
_ + hs is nobly exemplified i in the legacies left by ſheriff 
| "Malpas and the mayor Robert Large. The former 
bequeathed 1251. to the relief of poor priſoners, 
and every year, for five years, 400 ſhirts and 
ſhifts, 40 pair of ſheets, and 1 50 gowns of frieze 
for the poor; to 500 poor people in London 
6s. 8d. each; to poor maids in marriage 100 
marks; to repairing "highways 100 marks; - 20 
marks a year for a graduate to preach; 201. per 
ann. to preachers at the Spital on three Eaſter holi- 
Robert days. The latter gave 2001. to the pariſh of Sy. 
— Olave in Southwark; 251. to St. Margaret's, Loth- 
Bury; 20l. to the poor; 100 marks to the bridge; 
200 marks towards arching over the water · courſe 
in Wallbroot; 100 marks to poor maids in mar- 
riage; 100 marks to poor houſckeepers.; and ſe- 
veral more legacies. 


Sir 


reſerving to the ſaid abbot, and his ſucceſſors, 


from thence] ſhould happen to draw the water 
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Sir Richard Wick, vicar of Hermelſiuorth in Eſſex, A. P. 
was burnt on Tewer- hill for religion in the year Sir Nich 
1440, who being accounted a pious and holy man, int. 
the vicar of Barking,by mixing ſome odoriferous ſpicy 
powders with his aſhes, deceived the people into an 
opinion of Wict's ſanity; in order to arraign the 
£4 zuſtice-of the judges who condemned him, and to 
| pay thar devotions to him as a martyr for the faith. 
But, the impoſition being detected, the vicar was 
impriſaned, with ſeveral of his abettors, and pu- 
niſhed; and the impoſture laid open by the con- 
feſſian of the artful contriyer. 
Jol Hatherly, mayor in 1441, applied to king A. D. 
Henry VI. for leave to rebuild and beautify the Chet le 
Crefs which had been erected by King Edward I. Croſs re- 
in 1290, in memory of his Queen Eleanor; ande. 
at the ſame time he petitioned for the royal aid to 
repair the common granary of the city, the con- 
duits, and to finiſh other 1 improvements then carry- 
ing on for the ſupplying of the citizens with water. 
His majeſty granted his requeſts in the form follow- 
ing: The king to whom theſe ſhall come, 
„greeting. Know ye, That whereas our beloved 
4 John Hatherley, mayor, and the citizens of Lan- 
* don, do intend, for the common utility and 
% decency of all the ſaid city, and for the uni- 
<< verſal advantage; likewiſe for the well-pleaſing 
«© of all liege ſubjects flowing thither from other 
„ parts, at convenient places therein, as it well 
becomes them ſo to do, to build and erect divers 
$5. agueducts of 'freſh water, with ſtandards and 
L machines, and leaden pipes, which haye 
A a 2 | « and 
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A. D. „ and do run under and above the earth, above 
| 1443+  & three miles; and to rebuild a certain common 
6 2 and a certain beautiful croſs in the 
2ſt- cbeap of the ſaid city, which may ſerve for 
% a reſervoir, or, as it were, a mother to the ſaid 
4 conduits or aqueducts; which works cannot be 
performed without a very large quantity of lead, 
and work men proper to carry on the ſaid works; 
„We, well conſidering the utility, decency, and 
« advantage of the ſaid works, do, of our ſpecial 
grace, grant and give our licence for completing 
e the ſame; and for the ſaid citizens to take up 
% 200 fodder of lead for the building thereof, 
* and to impreſs plumbers and labourers, &c. 
« for e mel on the ſaid work, paying. them 

ee their wages.” 

A. D. In Auguſt, 1442, a fray begin gs SY ſtu- 
Riot ta“ dents of the inns of court, headed by one Hart- 
Fleetltreet.” Þozzle of Clifford's Inn, and the neighbouring citi- 

zens, in which many were wounded and killed on 
both ſides: but it was happily quelled before the 
morning by the citizens, headed by the mayor 
Merchant- and ſheriffs. But the attempt of the merchant- 


2 *"- taylors to ſet aſide the lord- mayor at the next « 0 
fer aſide the election had like to have proved of much worſe « f 
mayor, | * conſequence to the city. They demanded Ralph « t 
Holland, member of their company, to be choſen « 4 

by the court of aldermen in oppoſition to Robert * 
Clapton, a draper, upon whom the choice had 3 

already fallen. And the merchant-taylors became « f 


ſo outrageous, that Sir Jobn Paddeſley, mayor, was 
Puniſhed, obliged to exert his n who, by commit- 
ting 


8 


i 
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ting ſome of the rioters to Newgate, remoyed the 
preſent obſtacle to Clapton's election; and puniſhed 
the priſoners in an exemplary manner for their 
riotous proceedings. However this affair did not 
end here. The malecontents threatened further 
oppoſition at the next election. Which produced 172 
2 letter from the king on that ſubject, to prevent + 
future diſturbances in the choice of a chief magi- | f 
ſtrate, in manner following :>—* Whereas the King's let- 
% mayors of London uſed to be choſen by the alder- — 
men, and certain more diſcreet perſons of the — 
« ſaid city, eſpecially ſummoned and warned for m 

that purpoſe: yet ſome that had not, nor ought 
% to have, any intereſt in ſuch elections, came, 

and with their noiſe and clamour diſturbed them, 
« with intention to chuſe ſuch, who might after- 
& wards favour their evil doings and errors; We 
e therefore, willing to provide for the quiet and 

peace of all my loving ſubjects, and to apply 
© a ſuitable remedy on this behalf, do command 13 
+ and firmly enjo:n the mayor and ſheriffs to make i 
&« proclamation through all the city and liberty, ; 
before the time of election of mayor, ſtrictly 


e forbidding, that none be preſent at ſuch election, i 
or any way, or under any colour, thruſt him- 17 
« ſelf into it, but ſuch as by right, and according 1 
eto the cuſtom of the city, ought to be there: | 9 : 


“ and that ſuch election be made by the aldermen, 
e and other of the more diſcreet and able citizens, 
« eſpecially warned and ſummoned, according to 
« the cuſtom aforeſaid: letting them know for 
+ certain, that if any, ſome other way elected, 

A a 3 * wn 


Þ 
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A. D. « were preſented unto us, our treaſurer, and 
1443+ „ barons of the exchequer, they ſhall by no means 
© admit him: and that they ſhall arreſt, and 
< commit to priſon, all thoſe who ſhall act con- 
<* trary to the ſaid ptoclamation and prohibition.“ 
As it is recorded in Eb. Alb. under the year 
1443. 
Conduit at This ſame year there paſſed an 2 of common- 
22 * council, for building a conduit in Cheap/ide, near 
Cheapfide. &. Paul's gate, and for repairing others. And 
the executors of Jobn Wells, late mayor of London, 
strand obtained the king's letters patent for paving the 
paved: highway before and near the Savoy in the Strand, 
for the ſpace of 500 feet. 
Aft for The fame cominon-council. paſſed a ſevere a0 
Hoping * againſt ſabbath-breakers, and to prevent buying 
and ſelling goods and victuals, and for reſtraining 
mechanics from working on the Lord's day. 
St. Pauls On the firſt day of February, 1444, St. Paul's 
=. W ſteeple was ſet on fire by lightning: which was by 
bghtoing. timely aſſiſtance thought to be -xtinguithed: but 


1445. the latent flame breaking out again about nine at 


night, it conſumed the n part of the wooden 
bank. 
Queen Next year is delebrened for the magnificent re- 


NI. garet' 
von. ception the Lendoners gave Queen Margaret, whom 


reception. 


A. P. the king had lately eſpouſed: which could not be 
4 exceeded for e r iches, and beautiful decoſa- 
tions, | 

r The year 1447 was ſtained with the innocent 


1s mur- blood of the worthy duke of Gloucęſter, the king's 


der. uncle, contrived by the queen and her party; 
Ub * who 
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he being a true patriot, a friend to learning, a A.D. 
protector of the innocent, and a ſcourge to. the 1447 · 
wicked, was doomed a fit ſacrißoe to make way 
for carrying, into execution, the- wicked ſchemes 
of a deteſtable party, who were afraid of his wiſ- 
dom, firmneſs, and integrity. They got his Grace 
apprehended under a ſuppoſition of high- treaſon, 
and murdered. him in priſon the ſame night after 
his commitment; publiſhing next day that he was 
dead of an apoplexy. 

The king preſented the queen with 101. per 701. per 


ann. out of the profits of Queenbithe in Thames- — 1 to the 


| 2 the ſame time. - + 
Lo clergymen, parſons of pariſhes i in hf jabs = Perition for 


taking the low ſtate of education in this city into ö 

their conſideration, and the want of ſchools to 

improve the growing generation in grammar, pe- 

titioned the parliament, in the 25th of Henry VI. 

for leave to them and their ſucceſſors to ſet up 

grammar- ſchools in their reſpective pariſhes, of 

Great Allballows, St. Andrew's: Holbourn, St. Peter's 

Cornbill, and St. Mary Cole-church, and to appoint 

ſchool-maſters in them reſpectively; as fully is ſer 

forth in the record kept in the tower. N. rg. 

25 Hen. VI. To which it was anſwered, — Anſwer. 

* The king wills that it be done as it is deſired; 

« ſo that it be dane by the advice of the ordinary, 

* the relles of the archbiſhop. of e for 

« the time being.” | 

In the year 1450 one Jack Cade, an 3 Jack 

aſſumed the perſon and name of Jebn Mortimer, — 

of che blood of the family of March, who had been A. D. 
22 4 be- 1450. 
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. A. D. beheaded in the beginning of this reign. This im. 
. _ poſtor, by various pretences of delivering the na- 
| tion from the oppreſſive meaſures of the courr, 
ſoon found himſelf at the head of an army, in a 
condition to march to London. He encamped on 


and for a month raiſed horſes, arms, and money 
from the Genoa, Venetian, and Florence merchants 
in London, ſending threatening letters into the city 
by Thomas Cock, a draper, who repaired to his 


direct. 

Beats te The king marched againſt him with 15000 men, 
King's But Cade, by a feint retreating into the woods near 
him in a diſorderly manner. The king, deceived 
by this ſtratagem, returned to London with his 
army, and commanded Sir Humpbry Stafford to 
follow the rebels with a detachment and to diſ- 
perſe them. But both Stafford and his beſt officers, 
with all the army under his command, were cut 

to pieces by the rebel's ambuſcade. 
Marche to Cade, fluſhed with victory, reſolved to march 
London. directly to the capital. And his demands ſo terri- 
fied the king, that his majeſty fled with his queen 
to Killingwort b. caſtle. The rebel, being arrived 
in Southwark, took up his quarters in the bite. 
hart inn, and ſummoned the citizens to open their 
gates to him. Great commotions aroſe thereupon 
in the city. But the mayor ſummoned his coun- 


counel were for admitting Cade; but Robert Horn, 
alderman 


Blackheath, over-awed the whole country round, 


camp daily t to tranſact ſuch affairs as Cade ſhould 


$even-oaks, hoped to draw the king's forces after 


cil to adviſe him how to act. Moſt of the common- 
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alderman and fiſhmonger, boldly and ftrenuouſly A. D. 
3 tins 1450. 

oppoſed that reſolution. However, the mayor 

was at laſt neceſſitated to commit Zorn to New- 

gate, to pacify the rebels, and to open the gates 

and admit them over the bridge. Admitted. 
The arch-impoſtor endeavoured to ingratiate 

himſelf with the Londoners, by ſtrict orders to 

his followers to commit no violence, and to pay 

ready money for their goods and victuals, upon 

pain of death. He, in his march through Cannon- 

ſtreet, ſtruck London-flone with his ſword, ſaying, 

« Now Mortimer is Lord of this city.” At night 

he withdrew back to Southwark. But returning 

next day to London, he cauſed lord Say, high- 

treaſurer of England, to be arraigned at Guildhall, 

before the mayor and divers other judges, who 

| fat there by Cade's commiſſion to try that noble 

lord. And lord Say inſiſting upon his right of 

peerage, to be tried by his peers, Cade ordered 

him to be inſtantly carried from the bar to the ſtand- 

ard in Cbeapfide, and had him beheaded; without Lord Sap 

allowing him to finiſh his confeſſion to the prieſt, 

according to the cuſtom of thoſe times. His head 

was fixed upon a ſpear, and carried before the 

rebels in triumph; and his body was dragged at 

a horſe's tail, through the city, to St. Thomas of 

Waterings, and there hung R a gibbet, and 

afterwards quartered. 
This was not the only or worſt act of cruelty sir James 

on this occaſion. Cade ordered Sir James Cromer, — 

ſheriff of the county of Kent, and ſon-in-law to 


the late chancellor, to be brought out of the Fleet 
priſon, 
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Plunders 
the city. 


Shut out. 


at his own price, 
with much difficulty Cade was prevailed upon to 
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priſon, and beheaded in the midſt of the Eſfe ex. . 
party encamped at Mile- end. His head was alſo 
fixed upon a pole, and carried, together with lord 
Say's, before the rebels through. each principal 
ſtreet in the city; and in their way Cade ſporting- 
ly made theſe heads kiſs each other in every ſtreet. 

. His next ſtep was to plunder the citizens. He 
began with the houſes of Philip Malpas, alderman, 
and Mr. Gherfly; which he ſtripped of all their 
valuable furniture and treaſure, in return for the 
ſumptuous entertainments thoſe two wealthy citi- 
zens had made for him. He robbed many other 
principal merchants, and obliged thoſe ſuſpected 
of ſecreting their treaſures, to purchaſe their lives 
As for alderman Horn, it was 


ranſom his life for 500 marks. Theſe miſeries 
awakened the citizens, and brought them to a 
reſolution to ſhut their gates againſt the rebels, 


as ſoon as Cage and his men ſhould march back in 


the evening to Southwark. And, being encouraged 
in this reſolution by lord Scales, coaftable of the 
tower of London, and Sir Maithew Gough, his lieu- 
tenant, and a celebrated warrior, the citizens did 
ſhut their gates; and were ſo well prepared to 


defend the paſſage, that, when Cage, next day, 


Battle with attempted to force his way over the bridge, they 


the citizens 


repulſed the rebels; but not without great loſs of 
men, killed and drowned : amongſt whom were 


8 alderman Suiton, Robert Hayſand, and the re- 


nowned Geugh abovementioned. 
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This check obliged Cage to have recourſe to the A. D. 


King's Bench and Marſbalſea priſons to recruit his 


army, which as much diminiſhed by the loſs ſuſ- 

rained in this engagement. And Jobn Stafford, arch- 

biſhop of Canterbury, and high- chancellor of England, 

who had fled for ſafety to the tower of London, ſeiz-, 

ing the opportunity to work upon the rebels fears 

after this repulſe, got an act of indemnity drawn 

up under the great ſeal, and proclaimed in Seuth- Amneſty 
work the night following: which had its deſired ä 
effect, to diſperſe the rebel army in ſuch a ſudden — 
and effectual manner, that, next morning, ( 

found himſelf almoſt totally deſerted. | 

The rebel army diſperſed, and no hopes of re- Cage 
cruiting, Cade ſhipped off his rich booty for Ro- flight. 
chefter, and fled himſelf in diſguiſe into the woody 
parts of Suſſex, where he was detected in a garden 
at Hothfield by Alexander Eden, a Kentiſh gentle- 
man z but ſuffered himſelf to be killed, rather than Killed. 
taken alive. His body was put into a cart. and 
brought to London: where his head, in company 
with nine others, were erected on the bridge. 

The king, delivered from this dangerous inſur- Lord 
tection, marched through London on the fourth phy coun- 
of December, 1451; and, to ſhew his good liking ſellor. 
to the citizens for their late conduct and aſſiſtance 
in quelling the rebellion, he appointed Godfrey 
Fielding, the mayor, one of his privy council. 

Godfrey Bullein, lord-mayor in 1451, left, by his Godfrey 
will, 10001. to the poor houſekeepers in London: gona on s 
alſo handſome legacies to the priſons, hoſpitals, 

— lazar-houſes, and 200 l. to the poor in Nor- 
Kk. | 
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to the pa- 
riſh-prieſts 
ordained, 
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Roger, ſurnamed Niger, biſhop of Londen, con- 
ſecrated on the 1oth of June in the year 1229, 
ordained, that all the citizens of Londen ſhould 
pay to their pariſh-prieſts a halfpenny out of every 


pound, and a farthing out of every ten ſhillings, 


every Lord's day, and alſo on every feſtival, 
whoſe vigils were to be obſerved as faſts; which 


conſtitution was afterwards confirmed by Thomas 


Arundel, archbiſhop of Canterbury, A. D. 1397, 
and by pope Innocent, A. D. 1404. But this 
epiſcopal impoſition met with much oppoſition 
from the laity, notwithſtanding its being fortified 
with ſo great eccleſiaſtical authorities: wherefore 
pope Nicholas V. in the year 1453, iſſued out a 
bull to confirm the ſame; wherein his holinels 

commands the mayor, ſheriffs, aldermen, citizens, | 
and inhabitants, to pay the ſaid offerings, and to 
oblige every one to do the ſame-as much as in 
their power, under pain of the greater ex- 


communication. This, at length, operated fo 


effectually, that the clergy inſiſted rigorouſly on 
thoſe offerings, and the laity, intimidated by the 


Vatican thunder, propoſed an arbitration to com- 


1454. 


pound for the ſame, which was concluded and 
ſigned on the 17th of December, 1457. 

The year 1454 is remarkable for being the fil 
time the lord-mayor went to Wiſtminſter (to qua- 


lify for office) by water. I: was Jobn Norman, 


lord- mayor elect, that introduced this cuſtom ; 


who built a ſtately barge at his own expence; and 
. was attended by the ſeveral city companies, which 


allo had proyided and built barges in imitation of 
their 
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their chief magiſtrate, and adorned them magni- A. D. 
fcently with paintings, ſtreamers, and flags. This 14 
gave the watermen ſo much pleaſure, as it tended 

to encourage their navigation, that they made a 

ſong, beginning with Row thy boat Norman, row 

to thy Lemman, &c. in praiſe of the lord- mayor. 

The King, ſuffering himſelf to be miſguided Duke of of 
by his queen and her junto, to the great detriment ons = 
of his ſubjects, loſt the affections and confidence kingdom. 
of his people, and diſpoſed them to join the duke 
of York, who ſought an opportunity to ſeize upon 
the crown; and, with an army of Welſbmen and 
liguſted Engli „gave him battle at St. Alban's, 
in the week before J/hitſontide, this ſame year. 

After an obſtinate engagement, Henry was taken Takes the 
priſoner ; and being ſent to London, was lodged font Pri- 
in the biſhop's palace. The parliament conſtituted 

the duke of York protector of the mann and 
temoved all his evil counſellors. | 

Theſe commotions in the ſtate were accompa- Riots. 
tied with ſeveral tumults and outrages amongſt. 


the people, as is common on ſuch occaſions. The, st. Mar- 


inhabitants of St. Martin's le Grand inſulted 3 
Londoners; and, having beat and wounded the A. D. 
citizens, fled to their houſes within the ſantuary 7455: 
of their church. The city magiſtrates, adviſed 

of this barbarous treatment of the citizens, in- 

ſtantly repaired with an armed force to the mona- 

ſtery, forced it open, and carried off the authors 

of the riot. The dean of Meęſiminſter complained 
thereof to the king, as a breach of privilege; and 

the citizens being ſummoned before the council, 


and 
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A. D. and examined, they were ordered to keep the riot- How 
1455• ers in cuſtody, till he ſnould come to London and of 90 
; make more ſtrict inquiſition concerning the mat- ff a 1 
ter. 5 | | of th 
1 A quarrel between a young mercer and an Ia. and c 
; lian in Cheap/ide, where the mercer was the ag. pear e 
greſſor, laid the foundation of a great riot. The the re 
mercer being committed, by a full court of alder. Wl the v 
men, to Newgate, for wounding the alian with. ppectis 
aut provocation, was reſcued by the ſervants in WW of the 
the mercery near the end of Laurexce-lane, Cheap- Wi belt'o! 

fide; and the baſer ſort of people, availing them- city; 
ſelves of this confuſion and difpute with a foreigner, any, pe 

ran in great numbers to the houſes of the moſt Wi dlies, 
eminent teliay. merchants and plundered them. WI vere c 
Neither was this riot quelled without bloodſhed. BW vith g 
And though ſome of the ringleaders were ſeized il their e 
and ſent to Newgate, the principal offender made Private 
his eſcape, and found ſanctuary at St, Peter's, WW Meaſur 
: Wgftminſeer. ſubſide 
Court intiu- The queen nw her party, ſuſpecting that theſe }ſ ©0njuni 
ra might be fomented by the York faction, I ind tri 
commanded the dukes of Exeter and Buctingban ef whi 
10 repair to London, and aſſiſt the mayor and alder- led te 

men in the trial and puniſhment of the offenders. The 

The court was ſet. But, while the pannel vas Prared 
called over at Guildhall, the mob, in great num- ſchools 
bers, threatened moſt fatal effects to the judges, of Lo 
if they proceeded to try their fellow - citizens. creaſe x 
The court were ſo intimidated that they broke up, kind; 2 
and the commiſſioners from the queen haſtily took they for 
leave of the mayor and retired from the bench. ®her in 


However 


t- 


vel 


ſpective halls, and there to charge every member 
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However, the mayor, conſidering that all manner A. D. 

of government in the city would ſoon be at an end, W 
if a ſtop were not put to the dangerous practices dug en 
of the multitude, ſummoned a common - council, 4 — 
and commanded all wardens of fellowſhips to ap- execute the 
pear on the morrow at Guildhall; and, affifted by 

the recorder, he ordered each warden to aſſemble 


the whole fellowſhip that afternoon at their re- 


of their community both to keep and to uſe the 
beſt: of his endeavours to maintain the peace of the 
city; and that, if they ſhould diſcover or ſuſpect 
ay perſon or perſons to favour any riotous aſſem- 
blies, or the forcible delivery of ſuch perfons as 
vere committed to priſon, the ſaid wardens ſhould 2 
vith good words try to diſſuade him or them from 1 
their evil intentions, and give their name or names JF 
privately and expeditiouſly unto the mayor. Theſe 
meaſures produced their deſired effect. The mob 
{ubſided. The commiſſioners returned, and, in 
conjunction with the mayor, reſumed their ſeats, 
ad tried and condemned divers perſons; three Rioters 
of whom were hanget! at Tyburn, und” many ob- — 
iged to pay a large't m1 4 

The promiſing advantages, that already- ap- Five gram- 1 
peared in the foundation of the four grammar- 22 3 ] 
ſchools, above related, prompted both the biſhop 34 Hen. VI. 
of London and the archbiſhop of Canterbury to in- : 
ceaſe their number with five more of the ſame 
kind; and, by virtue of the king's letters patents, 
they founded one in S7. Paul's church; yard; an- 
her in the collegiate church of St. Martin li Grand: 

| another 
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A. D. another at Bo- church, or St. Mary de Arcubus, | in 
"45+ Cheapfide; another at S.. Dunſtar's in the Eaſt; and p: 
the fifth at the hoſpital of &. Anthony, 5 

The arbitration between the clergy and laity, 5 
concerning the offerings impoſed by the church 0 

on the people, as related in the year 1453, was 

now finally awarded, in the year 1457, there be- 

ing, -at that time, 118 pariſh- «churches in London 

and the Rs which is recorded by Arno in 


this form: 

Compoſi- The compoſi tion of all o * within the city of Lon- ” 
g. | don and ſuburbs of the ſame. © N 
1457. ce Firſt, That every perſon, dweller and in- x 
cc habitant in any houſe in London, or its ſuburbs, F914 
« hireth and occupieth the ſame at 10s. ber ann. * 
& ſhall offer to God, and to the church in whoſe tt 
06 pariſh ſuch houſe ſtandeth, one farthing on each ©! At 
80 of the feaſt- days hereafter mentioned; viz. on I 
12 25 every Sunday i in the year, Chriſtmas- day, Cir- 4 

tt 


0 cumciſion, Epiphany, Purification of our Lady, 
«* Aſcenſion of our Lord, Corpus Chriſti, St. Mat. 
« thew, St. Simon and Jude, All-ſaints, St. Andrew, * q 
Conception of the Bleſſed Virgin, St. Thomas * 40 


e Apoſtle, St. Peter and Paul, St. James and St. * ar 
« Bartholomew, Aſſumption and Nativity of ol = hz 
Lady, Dedication-day, to be kept for all the * fo 
< churches in London from henceforward: on the © be 
gd of Ofober. yearly, and alſo on the Patron' to 
« day of each church in London and its ſuburbs, „ me 
« And if ſuch inhabited houſes be lett for 205 toe 
* to pay two  farthings, or a halfpenny ; . if for 305 9 


6 tc 


N- 


cc 
6c 
& 
10 
cc 
ce 
«c 


cc 
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to pay three farthings: if for 4os. to pay 1d. 


if for 308. to pay id. one farthing. And fo 
every ſum; aſcending and deſcending by 10s. 


into what ſum ſoever, ſhall always offer one 
farthing, after the rate of 108. at the foreſaid 
feaſts. And he, who rents houſes in divers 


pariſhes within London and its ſuburbs, ſhall pay 


or offer the ſame, for each houſe, to the church 
in which pariſh it ſtands. Provided that ſhould 


it happen two of the ſaid feaſts to fall on one 
day, the offering ſhall be only for one day. 
That a houſe, rented at 6s. 8d. ſhall offer only 
four times in the. year, on the four principal 
feaſts of the church, of which he is a pariſhioner. 
And all above 6s 89. arid under 10s, to pay 


* 1d. one farthing once a year. Provided always, 


that if the ſaid dweller go before the curate; 


and there declare, upon his faith and truth, 
That he may not pay his ſaid money accord- 


ing to the ordinance aforeſaid, be within 108. 
that the ſaid curate ſhall holden him, aught oft 
naught, and the dweller thereupon ſhall be 
quyte. Alſo if the rent of the houſe exceeds 
10s. and does not amount to 30s. and ſo to 
any ſum being between 10 8. and 108. the in- 
habitant ſhall pay to the curate five farthings 


for every ſhilling of the ſaid ſum that ſhall be 


between ten and ten. Where a houſe is taken 
together, and afterwards let out into apart- 
ments for divers people, then the perſon who 
took the whole houſe, and inhabiteth the prin- 


cipal part thereof, ſhall pay an offering to his 
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* pariſh-church for the whole rent, if the ſaid 
* houſe be inhabited and occupied as dwelling- 


places. But if the perſon, who rents che whole 


a houſe, does not dwell in any part thereof, and 
lets it out again, then he that dwelleth in the 
principal part ſhall offer all, aud the reſt 4d. 


by the year. Alſo every warehouſe, ſhop, 


e cellar, wharff, ſtable, crane, ground, garden, 
56er place, ſhall pay, for every pound, they be let 
for, 6 d. offering to the curate of the church, 
ein which they ſhall ſtand, without any other 
60 ofteting; and 3d. for 108. per ann. rent; and 
* mote or leſs as they ſhall be let for more or leſs 
6 than 10s. per am. It was alſo provided, that 
6 all apprentices and ſeryants and hired men 
„* within the ſaid city, not charged with ſuch rent 
and houſes, which ſhall be houſeholder at Eafer, 
r about Eaſter, ſhall four times in the year, 


at the, four principal feaſts, offer to God and 
« to the church. Alſo as for perſonal tythes, 


„ the pariſioners are neither charged nor dif- 


charged; faving that hereafter. no curate ſhall | 


„ vex trouble, ſue, or deny ſaeraments or fer- 
c vice for, non-payment of the ſame; but leave 
te them to the piety and conſcience of the pariſh- 
„ joners. Alſo all proceedings or fuits, hitherto 
carried on for tythes or offerings before this day, 


e verſy-any more: but all ſuch things, done before 


„ this day, ſhall be remitted and forgiven dy both 


e parties. Be it in mynde, That thys bonde 
a, apd arbitrement is made the xviith day of De- 
% cember, 


-- 


{© ſhall ſtop, and never be brought into contro- 
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" cember, the yere of the incarnatyon of our A. D. 
„ Lotd MIt 11CL VII.“ Arnold. N. B. At this bun, 
be there were ris. pariſh- churches in Londen Fr 
and irs ſuburbs. Res 
In this fame: Wer the king ſettled the right ah 
orm of the privileges of the ſanctuary, claimed | 
by 82. Muriin's le. Grund, in an ordindtice, made 
and directed We his thajefty's CO to Godfrey © 
Buloine. 4 8-1 6 
Gudfriy Bubblhe, mayor, A. D. 1458, ſuſpecting City 
ſome bad effects from the vaſt retinues of certain — 
great perſonages, and the king's guards, which nne 
attended theit majeſties and the nobility in the 
city fot ſome days, cauſed gooo citizens, com- 
pletely armed, to mount guard daily, under his 
own command, and 2000 by night, under the 
comtrand of three aldermen, to preſerve the 
peace during their ſtay. | | 
The earl of Marth havirig landed at Sandwich karl of 
in Kent, with his friends, and upon the invitation — wg 
of che people of Eng land, eſpecially the Londoners, 4 _ 
who eguld f longer beat the arbitrary oppreſſive 
meiſutes of the court, the king commanded 
Lord Scales, With a conſiderable body of troops, 
tõ entet and fecure the city of London, as the beſt 
bulwark to bäffle the efforts of the invaders, 4 
But when that noble lord demanded admiſſion 
into rhe eity in the king's name, under pretence 
of defending Zondon from the plundering hands 
of a traiterous army, already at their gates; the Lord 
mayor anfwered, That he wanted no help either furs 8 
to W or govet the city; and that he would admit mi- 
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. PD. not permit an armed force to come within his ju- 
fiſciction. Scales threatened, to . batter, the city 
from the tower, in caſe the citizens ſhould admit 
Giry de- the earl's army, and to lay i it in aſhes, But thoſe 
. threats did not prevent their opening the city 
March. gates to the earl of Marcb, whom they received 

with much joy and rejoicings. Having ſecured 

London, the carl, marched with 25,000 = in 


3 Ws 


with a ſufficient force, to defend the city tt 


London Lord Scales, who carried his menaces into execu- 


Dattered 


3 tion, and plied the city with his ordnance i in ſuch 
a manner as to deſtroy a number of houſes; till 


the earl of Sal bury, by blocking up the tower on 
every Tide, and erecting a battery on the other 


ſide of the Thames, obliged. his lordſhip to deſiſt 
from firing upon, London, This was followed by 


the rout of the king's army near Nortbampion; 


= the impriſonment, of the. king in the biſhop of 


Tower fur- London's palace and the ſurrender of the tower, 


r-nders, 


upon certain conditions: but Lord Scales, not 


truſting to thoſe conditions, attempted to eſcape 
L ordScales in diſguiſe by water, and. was knocked on the 


murdered. 


head by the earl. of Warwict's watermen; who 
f ſtripped him, and, caſt his naked body on. the 
ſhore, where. it laid ſeveral days expoſed without 
burial or pity. 

Such was the fituation of the j nd his 
affairs. when che duke of York, inconſiderately 
engaging the army raiſed by the queen, near Wake- 
Held, was not only totally routed, but killed; 


which enabled her to march ſouthward ; and hav- 


ing 
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ing the good fortune alſo to beat the earl of ur- A. D. 
wick, on Banard's heath, near St. Albans, and re- * 
covering the king from a ſtate of captivity, her ms 5 
majeſty demanded in the king's name, a ſufficient ſucceſs. 
quantity of lent. proviſions from the Londoners, tee M 
for her army, then at St. Albans, and in great Provihons. 
want. The mayor readily complied: ordered a 
great number of carts loaded with proviſions to 
proceed for St. Albans: but the citizens roſe and Is denied, 

ſtopped them at Cripplegate, declaring, that it was 
not reaſonable to feed thoſe, who iclterded to rob 
the city, as they had done &. Albans, and to poſ- 
ſeſs themſelves of all that the citizens were maſters 
of. The mayor endeavoured to quell the popu- 
lace by reprefenting the danger, to which they ex- 
poſed themſelves and fellow-citizens by denying - 
relief to a victorious army. But the citizens, de- 
pending upon the protection of the earl of March, 
haſtening to their aſſiſtance, reſolved. to defend 
the city againſt the queen and all her adherents ; 
becauſe they were poſſeſſed with an opinion, that 
' ſhe did intend to plunder the city, ſhould ſhe ever 
gain admiſſion; and were confirmed in this opinion 
by the depredations already made by her cavalry in 
the ſuburbs, and their attempt to enter Cipplegate 
by force of arms. However, the mayor deputed Mayor's 
the recorder and certain aldermen, to wait upon 5 
the king at Barnet, not only to excuſe theſe pro- ments. 
ceedings of the populace, but to aſſure his majeſty Promiſe to 
of the intention of the magiſtrates, that, as ſoon — 9 
as the commonalty could be brought into better 
temper, they would open the gates for the queen's 


B b 3 army 
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A. D. army to be admitted into London. Withal be- 
14S. ſeeching that her majeſty, to facilitate their en- 
deavours, would pleaſe, to diſmiſs the northern- 
men, whom the Lendoners fuſpected of an inten- 
tion to plunder their city. This was managed 
with ſo much art, that the queen was upon the 
* point of gaining the city of Landon; when ſhe 
* was obliged to fly northward again, by the defeat 
of her army by the earl of March who taking 
the rout to London, was received with great joy, 
Conven- on Thurſday in the firſt week of Lent. And there 
— King by a convention of the nobilicy, clergy, gentry, 
enry- and citizens, held at Banard's caſtle, King Henry 
was formally depoſed, for his incapacity'to go- 
k. Edward vern; and the earl of March, eldeſt fon of the 
_ proclaimed ꝗquke of ork, was declared and proclaimed king 
in his ſtead, on the 5th of March, by: the name 

of Edward the Fourth. | 


Lis r of LoRD Mayors in the Reign of 
King Henry VI. 


In his 1ſt year Sir William Waldern, 
2 William Cromer. 
Fohn Muchaet. 
John Coventry. - 
Sir Jobn Rainwell. 
Sir John Gedney. 
Sir Richard. Barton. 0 
Sir William Eaſtſiold. 
Nicholas Mottan. 
Sir Jahm de Nelles. 
Sir John Parveis, 


hou 


= | 
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In 
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In his 12th year Sir John Brokle. A. D. 

13 Sir Keri Oteley. 
14 Sir Henry Frowtck. 

15 Sir John Mitchael, 
16 Sir William Eaſiſteld. 
17 Sir Stephen Brown. 
18 Robert Large. 

19 Sir Jobn Paddeſley, 


= Sew 


20 - Robert Clapton. 
21 Fobn Aderley. 
22 Thomas Catwarth. 


23 Sir Fchn Frowick, 

24 Sir Simon Are. 

25 John Olney, 

26 Sir Jobn Geduey. 

27 Sir Stephen Brown. 

28 Sir Thomas Chalton. 

29 Nicholas Wilford. 

30 Sir William Gregory. 

31 Sir Geoffry Fielding. 

32 Sir John Norman. 

33 Sir Stepben Foſter. 

34 Sir William Marrow, 
3 Sir Thomas Canning. 

36 Sir Geoffry Bullen. 

37 Sir Thomas Scott. 

38 Sir William Halin. 
39 Sir Richard Ler. 
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„HRA R, XN. 
Walter Walker beheaded. King Edward IV“, 
coronation. His four charters: Precedency of the 
lord mayor. Gallows erected on Tower-hill, City 
right 10 Tower-hill. Perjured jury puniſhed, 
Sir Thomas Cook's ' perſecution. King Edward 
Nies to Holland. Henry VI. reſtored. Gale“ 
* rebellion. Henry dethroned. Edward ręſtored 
City fortified. Falconbridge's attempt to plunder 
London. Bawds and whores puniſhed. Bene- 
volence for a French war, Steelyard. Choice of 
mayor and ſheriffs confined to the liverymen. Stocks 
greed in every ward. City walls repaired by ſeve- 
ral companies, &c. Plague. Alderman fined fer 
his miſbehaviour to the lord-mayor. A grand hunt. 
Lift of mayors. Acceſſion of King Fdward V. 
Duke of Glouceſter's diſimulation and manage- 
ment of the Londoners. ' Richard »ſurps the 
crown. Murders the young king, &c. Murder 
of Lord Haſtings. Behavioar of the Londoners 
at this junfture. Shaw's ſermon, and duke of 
Buckingham's ſpeech. Richard ain in battle. 


Lift of mayors. | | 95 

A. D. H O' the nation had been * exaſpe- 1 
4% %½. J rated by the mal- government of the de- 9601 
poſed king, the firſt acts of Edward, whom the * 
people received as an angel - guardian, did not 94 
appear very promiſing of more happy times. bags. 


Edward had ſcarce ; the weight of the crown «x 
upon * 4 
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upon his head, or even ſtept upon the throne, A. P. 
before he gave a manifeſt token of his arbitrary 2 
turn of mind. There was an eminent grocer, —— 
one Walter Walker, in Cheapfide, whoſe ſign was yeheaded, 
the crown; and who innocently and jocoſely ſaid 

that he would make his ſon heir to the crown, 

meaning his ſhop and buſineſs. But this being 

related to the king, his majeſty ordered him to be 

, beheaded in Smizhfeld for that imaginary crime, on 

the 8th day of his reign. However, Edward 

having the good fortune to ſupport his exaltation 

by his ſword, the Londoners received him into 

their city, with the greateſt demonſtrations of joy 
and ſatisfaction, after he had defeated King Henry's' | 

forces, at Towton, in Yorkſhire. 

His coronation was fixed for the 29th of June, Edward's 

St. Peter's day, in Weſtminſter Abbey. To which ties. 
his rnajeſty rode in great ſtate, from the tower 
through the city. On which occaſion the citizens 
endeavoured to exceed their former rejoicings. 
Which tokens of their attachment to his intereſt, 
were not forgotten. For, in the ſecond year of 
his reign, his majeſty granted the Londoners the 
following charter: 

Edward, by the grace of God, king of K. Edward 
« England and France, and lord of Ireland, to all 14s 
“ archbiſhops, &c. greeting. Although as we 
* underſtand ſuch things altogether as ought to be 
4 holden and determined by conſervators of the 
© peace, and juſtices aſſigned for hearing and 
determining divers felonies, treſpaſſes, and 


" miſdemeanors, in all the counties of 7 realm 
qt a8 vs 
of 


Confirms 
ancient 
charters. 


Mayor, 
recorder, 
and alder- 
men paſt 
the chair, 
to be per- 
petual ju- 
ſtices. 
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of England, by the king's authority, by virtue 


T9 


5 


ce 


of the ordinances and ſtatutes of our realm 
"CC 


aforeſaid, made for the good of the peace, and 
rule of our people, have always, time out of 
mind, been ufed and well affirmed, and yet be 


in our city of London: nevertheleſs, to the end 


that from henceforth one good, certain, and 
undoubted manner may be continually had in 


our city, for the conſervation of the peace, and 


governing our people of the ſame; and that 
the ſame may always be, and remain a city of 
peace and quietneſs; we will of our mere 


motion, and by tenor of theſe preſents do 


grant, for us, and as much as in us is, to the 


mayor and commonalty of the city aforeſaid, 
and to the citizens of the ſame,-and to their ſuc- 
ceſſors for ever, that they may have and hold 
all and ſingular their liberties and free - cuſtoms, 


as whole and ſound as ever they had and held 


them in all time of our progenitors. And fur- 


ther we grant, for us and our heirs aforeſaid, 


to the mayor and commonalty, and citizens, 


and to their ſuoceſſors, the liberties and autho- 


rities, acquittals and franchiſes, underwritten; 


that is to ſay, that from henceforth the mayor 


and recorder of the ſaid city who now be, and 
their ſucceſſors, and the mayors and recorders 
which for the time ſhall be, as well thoſe al- 
dermen which before this time have. been 
mayors of the ſame city, as other ajdermen 


who ſhall hereafter ſuſtain the charge of mayor- 
alty, and hall not be thereof diſmiſſed as long 


. | ; * as 


* 
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as they ſhall there remain aldermen for ever; A. D. 
5: ſhall be conſervators of the preſent peace of 
our city, and the peace of our ſucceſſors of the 
« ſaid city and liberties thereof, as well by land 
as by water. And to keep or caufe to be kept, 
« all ordinances and ſtatutes, made and to be 
made for the good of our peace, and for the 
e quigtneſs, rule, and government of our peo- 
„ ple, in all their articles, as well within the 
« city aforeſaid, as the liberty and ſuburbs of the 
e ſame, as well by land as by water, according 
to all the force, form, and effect of. the ſame. 
* And to chaſtiſe and puniſh whom they ſhall 
find offending, contrary to the form and effect 
« of the ſaid ordinances and ſtatutes, as accord- 
ing to the form of the ordinances and ſtatutes 
« aforeſaid, ſhould be done. We will alſo and And they, 


tg _ or any four 
grant to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and of them, to 


« citizens, and their. ſucceſſors, that the now ——— 
% mayor and his ſucceſſors aforeſaid, and the re- terminer. 
« corder of the ſaid city which for the: time ſhall 

4 be; and ſuch aldermen as aforeſaid, or four of 

* the ſame, mayor, recorder, and aldermen, of 

© whom we will that ſuch mayor for the time 

* being, and his ſucceſſors, to be one, be ju- 

<« ſtices, and have ſo aſſigned them juſtices for 

Jus and. our ſucceſſors for ever; to enquire, 

heat, and determine, as often and at ſuch times 


as to them ſhall ſeem meet, of all manner of 
felonies, treſpaſſes, foreſtalling and regratings, 


* extortions, and other miſdemeanors within the 


* ſaid. city, or the liberties, or ſuburbs thereof, 
— 1 
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© as well by land as by water, by whomſoever, 
4 or after what manner ſoe ver, done or commit- 
<« ted, and which from henceforth ſhall happen 
% to be done: and alſo to hear and determine, 
and execute all and ſingular other things which 
« ſhall pertain to our juſtices of peace within our 
realm of England. So always, that the faid 
* mayor and citizens, and their fucceſſors, may 
4 have and hold all and fingular their ancient 
* liberties and cuſtoms, whole, free, and found, 
«< the premiſſes in any thing. notwithſtanding. 
* Given to our ſheriffs of the cny aforeſaid for 
«6. the time being, and to their ſucceſſors, and to all 
« whatſoever citizens of the ſaid city, which 
now be, and which hereafter for the time fhalt 
« be, by tenor of theſe prefents; fireightly in 
«<< commandment, that they be attendant, coun- 
« ſelling, anſwering and aiding, the ſaid keepers 
of the peace aforeſaid, the now mayor, re- 


«© corder, and to their ſucceſſors, and to ſuch al- 


% dermen as atoreſaid, in al! things they do, or 
may pertain to the office of conſervator of the 


peace, and of ſuch juſtices within the ſaid eity, 


« ard the liberties thereof, according to the form 
<« aforeſaid, as often, and at ſuch times, as fhall be 
4 by them, or any of them, on our behalf, duly re- 
« quired. Saving always to the mayor and com- 
* monalty, and the citizens of the ſame eity, ànd 
, to their facceſidrs, the cuſtoms, liberties and fran- 


chiſes, Which we will and ſtrictly command to 


ebe inviolably obſerved in all things, as D they 
« and their predeceſſors before the making of 
(( theſe 
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«theſe preſents obſerved the ſame. + And becaufe 
«.we;underſtand, that by the moſt ancient cuſtom 
«of the ſaid city, it is there had, and in the cir- 
i cuits of the juſtices of our progenitors, ſome- 
times kings of Exgland, it is allowed to the 
« faid citizens, that the mayor and aldermen of 
the ſaid city, for the time being, ought to re- 
cord all their ancient cuſtoms by word of 
« mouth, as often and at ſuch time as any thing 
% ſhould be moved in act or queſtion before any 
« zudges or juſtices touching their cuſtoms afore- 
& ſaid; as in their claims in the laſt circuit of 
« quſtices holden at our tower of London it is 


4 more fully contained: We, conſidering the Diſputes 


„ ſame thing, being willing rather to enlarge 


concerning 
city cu- 
ſtoms how 


« than diminiſſi the cuſtom of the ſaid city, of 3 


our ſpecial grace have granted, for us, our termined. 


« heirs and ſucceſſors, unto the ſaid mayor and 
* commonalcy, and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, 
that whenſoever any iſſue ſnall be taken on any 
« plea of, or upon the cuſtom of the city of 
London, between any parties in pleading, (yea 
though themſelves be parties) or if any thing 
in plea, act, and queſtion, touching the aid 
« cuſtoms be moved, or happen before us or our 
« heirs to be holden, the juſtices of the common 
« bench, the treaſurer and barons of our exche- 


quer, or of our heirs, or before the barons of 


« ſuch like exchequer, or any other the juſtices 
«* of us, or of our heirs, which ſhall exact or 
© require inquiſition, recognizance, certificate or 
_ trial; the ſame * and aldermen of the ſaid 
city 
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A. D. ®:city for the time beigg, and cheit ſucceſſors; i © © 
1459 e ſhall record, teſtify, and declare, whether ſuch Ml © 


0 be à cuſtom. or not, by the recorder of the e. 
fame. city for the time being, by word of : _ 
„ mouth; and that there may be ſpeedy -procefs * Pr 
& by that fecord, certificate, and declaration, ſuch I 
e cuſtorh ſo alledged ſhall' be allowed for a'cu- il . in 
<& ſtom, or accounted. not for a cuſtom, without - * 
any jury therefore to be taken, or further pro- _= 
6-\cefs theteupon to be made. And furthermore 6 ph 
ce have granted to them, the mayor and com- . * 

+. monalty, and citizens, that though they and ne 
& their ſucceſſors, or the ſaid mayor. and alder 4 
men, and their predeceſſors in time paſt, or . ” 
their ſucceſſors hereafter, have for ſome cauſe Bir 
 ,  *,zperchance fully not uſed, or abuſed any of the pig : 
©. liberties, acquittals, grarts, : ordinances,  arti- 1955 
cles, or free-cuſtoms; or other thing contained l 1h 
in theſe our writings, or in other our writings, be be 
% or of our progenitors, ſometimes kings of Eng- Jan 
*. and, to the fame mayor and commonalty grant- y * 
No forfei- © ed: notwithſtanding we will not, that the ſame : Fe 
for the ce mayor and comtnonalty; aldermen and citizens, - | 
fault. or their ſucceſſors, ſhall-.therefore incur the jen 
« forfeitures of any of the premiſes: but they "4M 
and their ſucceſſors may from heneeforth fully WM | © 
« enjoy and uſe all and fingular- the liberties, I . ©* 
grants, acquittals, ordinances, articles, free- 1 8 
* cuſtoms, and other things whatſoever, ſo not - 0 
d uſed or abuſed, in the charters aforeſaid: con- i . © 
_< tained, and every of them, without impeach- 1 


* ani 


© ment or let of us, or our heirs, juſtices, eſ- 
| | « cheators, 
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„ cheators,, ſheriffs, or other our bailiffs and 
« miniſters, or of any other whatſoever ally, ſta- 
“ tures. or ordinances made, or judgments given; 
4 or any other charters, or any the charters of out 
« predeceſſors whatſoever, in times paſt granted 


« to the contrary: notwithſtanding. And we, be- All inha- 
„ing willing further to do the faid mayor and pitants lia- 


ble to be 


*-commonalty a greater pleaſure; and alſo for taxed, 


the betteririg and common profit of our ſaid 
A city, will and grant to the faid mayor aid com- 
i monalty, and their ſucceſſors, that from hence- 
« forth all and ſngular merchants, as well deni- 


« zeng as aliens, abiding within the ſaid city, 
«and the liberties and ſuburbs:bf the ſame, and 


* exerciſing merchandizing or occupations there, 


by any means, by themſelves or others, though. 


they be not of the liberty of the ſame City, 
« ſhall be partakers, ſhall be taxed, and contri- 
e bute according to their faeulties in ſubſidfes, 
© tallages, grants, und other contributions what-' 
* ſoever, by any means. to be aſſeſſed, for the 
need of us, or of our heirs,” or of the ſaid eity, 
for the maintenance of the ſtate and profit of 


the fame with the citizens of the ſaid city: yet Exceptions 


notwithſtandiag, that this our preſent grant be 
not in prejudice or derogation of any grants by 
* us, or any of our progenitors, made or granted 
“ to thoſe merchants of 4/maine, which have an 
© houſe in the city of London, which is commonly 
called the Guilaball of the Almains, or their ſuc- 
© ceſſors. And further, becauſe it is well known 
and manifeſt, that thoſe of the ſaid city which 

„ are 
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A. D. © are called elected, and taken to the degree of 
1460. aldermen, proper for the conditions and merits 
requiring the ſame, have ſuſtained and ſupport- 
<<, ed great charges, coſt, and pains, for the time 
they make their abode and reſidence in the ſame 
city, being vigilant for the common good, rule, 
and government of the ſame, and for that cauſe 

s oftentimes do leave their poſſeſſions, and places 
in the countries there; that therefore they, and 
«.every of them, may, without all fear of un- 

* -quietneſs or moleſtation, ' peaceably abide and 

** tarry in ſuch their houſes, places and poſſeſſions, 
hen they: ſhall return thither for comfort and 
Exemption f* recreation's fake. We have, of our ſpecial 
of alder- te gtace, granted to the ſaid mayor and common- 
juries, &c. f, alty, and to their ſucceſſors aforeſaid, that all 
and every of thoſe which be aldermen of the 

66 . aid city, and their ſucceſſors which for the time 

« ſhall be aldermen there, for the term of their 
lives ſhall have this liberty; that is to ſay, 
That as long as they ſhall continue aldermen 

* D chere and ſhall. bear the charge of aldermen 
proper; and. alſo thoſe which before had been 

6s — by and have alſo with their great coſts 

< and” expences born the offices of mayoralty, 
ſhall not be put. in any aſſizes, juries, or attaints, 

e enen or inquiſitions, out of the ſaid 
&.city.z; and that they nor any of them ſhall be 

<«. tryer and tryers of the ſame, although they 
itouch us, or our heirs, « or ſucceſſors, or other 

6 whomſoever. 


: 


« And 
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« And that without that city neither they nor A. D. 
« any of them be made collectors or collector; 89. 
« aſſeſſor, taxer, overſeer, or comptrollzr of the 
« tenths, fifteenths, taxes, tallages, ſubſidies, or 
other charges, or impoſitions whatſoever; to us, 
« our heirs, or ſucceſſors, hereafter to be gtanted 
«'or.:given : and if they; or any of them, be 
«® elected to any of the offices or charges afore- 
« ſaid, and that the ſaid mayor or aldermen do 
« deny, refuſe, or not do the offices or charges 
« aforeſaid, then they, or any of them, ſhall not 
« hy any means incur any contempt, loſs; pain, 
« fine, impriſonment, or forfeiture, by occaſion 
Hof their ſo refuſing or not doing; nor ſhall for 
that cauſe forfeit any iſſues by any means: and Southwark 
« furthery as we underſtand} Lord Eaturd, ſome- uf, _ a 
times king of England, the third, after the oon- granted, 
© queſt, our progenitor, with the aſſent of the pre- 
„ lates, earls, barons, and commonalty of the realm 
* of England, aſſembled in-parliament, - holden at 
* Wetminfter, in the firſt year of his reign, at the 
« petition of the then citizens of the ſaid city, 
« by his letters patents granted, for him and his 
« heirs, to the ſame citizens, the town of South- 
e wark, with the appurtenances, to have and to 
0 hold to them and their ſucceſſors, citizens of the 
© fame city, of the ſame our progenitots, and 
« their heirs for ever; paying unto him by: the 
| « year, at the exchequer of him and his heirs, at 
ie the terms accuſtomed, the farm therefore due 
and accuſtomed, as in the ſaid letters patents 
d more fully is contained. And now the mayor 
Vo I. I. 6 and 
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* and commonalty of the ſaid city, and their 
4 predeceſſors, have and hold certain liberties and 
<<. franchiſes in the town aforeſaid hy virtue of thoſe 
Jerters patents; and do uſe. the ſame as their 
<< -predecefiors. have had and held them, and have 
& uſed and enjoyed them; and they now fear that 
e divers doubts, opinions, varieties, ambiguities, 
* controverſies and diſſentions, may light, and 
be likely to ſpring, grow, be imagined, holden, 
and had in time to come, in and about the uſe 
and exerciſe; of ſuch liberties and franchiſes, 
<< for want of more clear and full declaration and 
48. expreſſing of the lame; for that: divers diverſly 
interpret, judge, and underſtand: We therefore, 
to the end ta take away from henceforth and 
<<. utterly to aboliſh all and all manner of cauſes, 


o caſions, and matters, whereupon ſuch opi- 


ce njons, ambiguities, varieties, controverſies, and 
<. diffentions / may ſpring, be holden, and moved 
*in this behalf, have, of our ſpacial grace, and 
46 from our meer motion. granted tO the ſaid 
60 mayor and commonalty of the ſaid city which 


OL « now be, and their ſucceſſors, mayor and com- 


«< monalty. and citizens of chat city, which, far the 
<« time being ſhall be for ever, the town of Soui b. 
2 work, with, the eee with all chat- 
ef tels, called waif *. and eſtray ; and alſo Swaſſre 


2 Goods dropt N chief —_ ed pq or over: 
loaded. 
3 Cattle loſt, both which heing x in — Wei, 0 
not owned by any man, which being cried, according to law, 
in three markets adjojning, if it be not 26 158k by the owner 
in a year and a day, it is then the lord's of the ſoil where 


found. 
ce « found 


» _—_— 


E 
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found in the town aforeſaid, and all manner of A. D. 


. handy- work, goods and chattels of traytors, 


t felons defamed, and denying the law of our 
« land, whereſoe ver or before whomſoever juſtice: 
«+ ſhalb be dont upon them; and alſo goods diſ- 
claimed, found, or being within che town afore- 
« ſaict; and alſo all manner of eſcheats and fore 
« feitures/ which may there pertain unto us, as 
fully and wholly as we ſhould. have them if the 
«© ſame town were in our hands. And that it ſhall 
ee he lawful to the ſame mayor and commonalty, 
« and to their ſucceſſors, by their deputy and 


«miniſters of the ſame town, to put themſelves 


jn poſſeſſion of and in all the handyworks and 


* chattels of all manner of traytors, felons; fugi- 


4 fives, Outlaws, condemned, convicted, and of 
& felons defamed, and denying the laws of our 
* find; and alſo of and in all goods diſclaimed, 
found, and being within the ſaid town; and 
4 Alſo of and in all the eſcheats and forfeitures to 
us ant to our heirs there pertaining. And thar 

« the ſame mayor and commonalty, and citizens, 
and their ſucceſſors, by themſelves, or their 
. deputy, or miniſters, may have, in the town 


1460. 


« aforeſaid, aſſay and aſſize of bread, wine, Aſſze of 


«beer, and ale, and all other victuals and things 


bread, 


wine, beer; 


„ whatſoever ſaleable in the faid town: and alſo &c. 


© all and whatſoever doth and may appertain to Sete 


the office of clerk of the market, of our houſe; 
«* or of our heirs, together with the correction 


and puniſhment of all perſons there {cling wine, 


e Tryal, proof. 
CC 2 « 'bread; 
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A. D. „ bread, beer, ale, and other victuals; and of al} 4 ö 
other inhabiting and exerciſing any arts what- 
“ ſoever, and with all manner of forfeitures, fines, 
© and amerciaments, to be forfeited ; and all other 
« which there do, and in any time to come may, 
Execution ( pertain to us, our heirs, or ſucceſſors: and that 
3 they ſhall have, in the ſaid town, the execution 
of all manner of writs, commandments, pre- 
* cepts, extracts, and warrants, with the return 
* of the ſame, by ſuch their miniſter or. deputy 
„ whom they ſhall thereunto uſe; ſo always that 
e the clerk of the market of our houſe, or of the 
„ houſe of our heirs, or the ſheriff or eſcheator 
“ of the county of Surry, which now is, or here- 
ce after ſhall be, do not by any means intermeddle, 
To hold a ** enter, or do any execution. We have alſo 
— wt * granted to the ſaid mayor, and commonalty, 
der court. $6 and citizens, and their ſucceſſors for ever, that 
« they ſhall and may have, yearly; one fair in the 
e town aforeſaid for three! days, that is to ſay, 
„ the 7th, Sth, and qth days of September, to be 
ce -holden, together with a court of pye- powder“, 
and with all the liberties to ſuch fairs appertain - 
« ing: and that they may have and hold there 
ec at their ſaid courts, before their ſaid miniſters 
<« or deputy, the ſaid three days, from day to 
« day, hour to hour, and from time to time, all 
« occaſions, plaints, and pleas of a court of pye- 
% powder, together with all ſummons, attach- 
«© ments, arreſts, iſſues, fines, redemptions and 


4 Held in fairs for enrolling contracts, and redrefling diſ- 


orders there committed, 
& com- 


commodities, and other rights whatſoever, to —_ 
the ſame court of pye-powder any way pertain- 
ing, without any impediment, let, or hindrance 

of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, or other our 

+ officers and miniſters whatſoever. And alſo that 
they may there have a view of frankpledge © P20 ings 
and whatſoever thereto pertaineth, together pledge. 
« with all ſummons, attachments, arreſts, iſſues, 

« amerciaments, fines, redemptions, profits, com- 


„ modities, and other things whatſoever, which 


there may or ought therefore to pertain to us, 


« our heirs and ſucceſſors. And furthermore the To carry 

* aforeſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens, mags 

and their ſucceflors, may by themſelves, or by ence to 
; 7 , : ewgate. 

* their miniſter or deputy in the ſaid town ap- 

« pointed, take and arreſt all manner of felons, 

* thieves, and other malefactors, found within 

the ſaid town, and may lead them to our gaol 

of Newgate, ſafely to be kept until they ſhall 

“be by proceſs of law delivered. And further, 


& the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens 


and their ſucceſſors, may for ever have, in the 


„town aforeſaid, all manner of liberties, privi- 
“ lepes, franchiſes, acquirtals, cuſtoms, and rights, 
„ which we ſhould or might there have if the faid 
« town were and remained in our hands, without 


any thing to be by any means given or paid to 
us, or our heirs, beſide only - 101; for the 


© Or ſurety for freemen of fourteen years and upwards, ex- 
cept clerks and knights; for all ſuch freemen were to find ſe- 
curity towards the king and his ſubjects, or * were to be 

ſent to 5 
CER - & ancient 
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A. D. & ancient form therefore due; and without im- 


| 1460. j : 
4 „ peachment,” let, moleſtation,” or diſturbance, 
„ of us, our, heirs or ſucceſſors, juſtices, eſcheat- 
« ors, ſheriffs,” officers, or miniſters, of ours, 
| * or of our heirs or ſucceſſors whatſoever; the 
Arch- „ rioh ihertie h1 1 F — 
. rights, liberties, and franchiſes, of right belong- 


naht ex- ing to the. moſt reverend father and lord in 

ceptcl. ee Chriſt Thomas archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
of other perſons there always ſaved; although 
© expreſs mention be not here made of the true 
s /yearly value of the premiſes, or of any other 
„gifts or grants to the mayor and aldermen, 
«+: ſheriffs and citizens, or their ſucceſſors, or any 
of them, made according to the form of the 
«© ſtatute thereof had, made and provided, or any 
* other ſtatute, ordinance, act, thing, cauſe, or 
matter whatſoever notwithſtanding. Theſe be- 
„ing witneſs; the reverend father Thomas arch- 
t biſhop of Canterbury; Milliam archbiſhop of 
* York; George of Exon, Chancellor; and Wilkam 
$ biſhop of Zh; and our dear brother George of 
* Clarence, and Richard of Glouceſter, dukes ; and 
** others. Given by our hand at Meęſiminſter, the 

& gth day of November, in the ſecond year of our 
Ws 4 reign “. TS 

Remarks This charter confirms al * ancient . and 

* . of London; and grants further, chat the 
mayer, recorder, and aldermen paſt the chair, 
ſhall be perpetual Juſtices of the peace, and juſtices 
* Her and berminer for trying malefactors within 


Sir Thomas 22 mayor; William Homer, Bertholomew 


Jane, Sheriffs, anno 1462. a 
their 


LoN DON, Wes TMINSTER, Gx. 


their own juriſdiction. That the mayor and alder- 


men may, by the mouth of their recorder, declate 
whether a point in controverſy be à cuſtom of 
London, or not: that the mayor and aldermen 
mall be exempt from ſerving in all foreign aſſizes, 
juries, or atraints, - and from offices of aſſtſſor, 
colle&or of taxes, overſeer or eomptroller of all 


public duties without the juriſdiction of the city. 
This charter alſo confirms the grant of the borough 


of Southwark, with the right of waifs, ſtrays, and 


treaſure-trove, i. e. of goods loſt, beaſts ſtrayed, 


and hidden money found; and intitles them to the 
goods and chattels of felons, traitors, &. and to 
hold an annual fair in the ſaid borough, at the 
fee-farm rent of 101. per annum. 

His next favour was another — that 
granted the citizens tronage, Very _ tmea- 


ſuring, in this form: 
„ Edward, by the grace of God, king of Eng- 


* Jand and France, and Lord of Ireland, to all to 


„hom theſe preſent lettets ſhall come, greeting. 

* Know ye, That for certain and notable cauſes 
4 us ſpecially | moving, of our ſpecial, grate and 
certain knowledge, we have granted to the 


* mayor and commonalty, and citizens of our 


« ſaid city of London, that the tonnage , and 
weighing and meaſuring; Haying up, placing, 
„% and houſing of whatſoever wools, by WhO 


“ ſoever, from whatſoever parts brought; « or to be 


o This | is by Bohan — . tronage, and feemingly right, 


as it is a duty paid at the city beams for weighing wool, lead, 


wax, pepper, alem, Se. | | 
I" CT4 0 brought 


* 


King Ed- 


wardlIVth's 


Second 

ch arter, 
granting 
CY 
meaſur ing. 
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A. P. © brought to the city aforeſaid ; or which have 
K. * * aforetime been accuſtomed. to be brought to the 
4 — & ſtaple * of Meſtminſter, ſhall from hence be, and 
Leadenhall be made in the place called Leaden-hall, within 

dur city aforeſaid, and in no other place within 
& three miles of the ſaid city; to have the laying 
„ up, placing, and houſing aforeſaid, together 
“with all fees, profits, and emoluments to the 
* ſame laying vp, placing, and houſing, or any 
aof them, due, uſed, or accuſtomed, to the fore- 
* ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the 
* ſaid city, and their ſucceſſors for ever, without 
£ any account to be made, or any other thing there. 
| fore to us to be paid; although expreſs mention 
£ be not in theſe preſents made of the clear yearly 
“ value or certainty of the premiſes, or of any 


«© other gifts or grants, by us or our. progenitors, an 
„to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens to 
*« and their ſucceſſors, by any means made, or wa 
any other ſtarute, act, ordinance, or any other a c 
thing whatſocver, made to the contrary not- gr: 


88 withſtanding. Ia witneſs, whereof we have 

« cauſed theſe our letters ro be made patents. 

s Witneſs ourſelf at Meſtminſter, the 27th day 

« of Auguſt, in the third year of our reign '.” 1 

A. D. In conſequence of this royal grant, certain per- 

1403. ſoas were appointed, with the mayor, to regulate 

the prices to be paid for warehouſe-room and 
tronage, at Leadenhall, for weighing wool. 


k A market or place where ſtorehouſes are kept to lay up 
commodities for the better vending them by wholeſale. 
1 Sir Matthew Phillip, mayor; Robert Baſſet, Thomas Muj- | | 
tlamps, Sheriffs, 1463, 
. A grand WI 
£ 
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mouſe, by certain counſellors called to be ſer- 


393 
A grand entertainment being provided at Ely- A. D. 


— 


The pre- 


jeants at law, to which were invited the mayor, cedence 


of a lord 


aldermen, ſheriffs, and other principal citizens, mayor. 


as well as the lord high - treaſurer and other great 
officers of ſtate, a controverſy aroſe about pre- 
cedency between the lord high-treaſurer, baron 
Rathen, and the lord: mayor. The baron aſſumed 
the moſt honourable ſeat : the lord-mayor inſiſted 
upon the pre-eminence over all perſons, as being 
the king's repreſentative within the city and liber- 
ties thereof. Ruthen, however, reſolving to keep 
his place, the mayor retired with his fellow- 
magiſtrates and citizens into the city, and enter- 
tained his followers in a very elegant manner. 


In this year, 1463, Stephen Foſter, fiſhmonger, rofter'sve- 


. , nefaction 
and dame Agnes his wife, added ſeveral large rooms Ledge 


to the priſon in Ludgate: in one of which there 
was, before the ſaid gate was lately pulled down, 
a copper-plate fixt, with the n rhimes en- 
graved thereon: 


Devout ſouls, that paſs this way, 

For Stephen Foſter, late mayor, heartily pray; 

And dame Agnes his ſpouſe, to God conſecrate; 

That of pity this houſe made of London in 
Ludgate : 

So that for lodging and water priſoners here 
nought Pay 3 

As their nn ſhall all anſwer at t dreadful 
doomſday. 


A. D. 1464 one Caxton of London was employed, 
with others, by King Henry VI. to proceed to 
Harlem 


A. D. 
1464. 
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A. P. Harlem in Lower Germany, in queſt of the art of 


— printing, ſet up there by John Gutbenberg in that 


Naga i city. Who perſuaded Frederic Cor/ellt, one of the 

| compoſitors, to carry off a ſet or font of letters, 
and to embark with him in the night for London. 
Thus was printing firſt brought into England. 

Fortifica- A. D. 1465 his majeſty king Edward IV. en- 


tions of the 


==; ee larged the fortifications of the tower of London; 


larges) and incloſed, with a brick wall, the encroachment 
1465. made by the mud wall in the year 1317, taken out 


of Tower-hill, weſt from the Lions T. over, now 


| called the bulwark, 

A. Reg. 5e. About this time the king's officers erected a 
Gallows n feaffold and gallows for the execution of offenders 
hill, on Tower-bill, But, upon complaint made by the 
citizens, his __—_ nnn the ne 2nd 

clamation : 
Proclama-  #* Foraſmuch as on the th day of the preſent 
cerning che. month of November gallows were erected and 
city's right © ſet up beſides our tower of London, within the 
ill, „ liberties and franchiſes of our city of London, 
ein derogation and prejudice of the liberties and 
r franchiſes of this city; the king our ſovereign 
« lord willeth, that it be certainly . underſtood, 
that the erection and ſetting up of the ſaid 
& gallows was not done by his commandment. 
+, Wherefore the king our ſovereign lord will- 
© eth, that the erection or ſetting up of the ſaid 
gallqus be not any precedent or example thereby 
«© hereafter to be taken in hurt, prejudice, or de- 
** rogation of the franchiſes, liberties, and privi- 
45 leges of the ds byes which he at all ties hath 
G $2997 | 0 02157386 chad, 


flyer chains gilt, 97, at leaſt, with ſilk Taces, 
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5 had, and hath in his benevolence, tender favour, A. D. 
* and good grace, &c. At Wincheber, Abo 
et in the goth year of our reign.” 

This pur a final ſtop to the encroachments ns) 

by the king's officers; and ſuggeſted to the city 

to keep a large ſcaffold and gallows of timber pre- 


pared at their own expence, which has been done 
ever ſince, for the execution of ſuch as are ered 


to be hanged or beheaded on Teer-hill. 
Another proclamation was iſſued ſoon after 10 Proclama- 


tion con + 


ſuppreſs the ridiculous faſhion in London of weat- cerning 


ing ſhoes with toes * of a monſtrous length, under long. toed 


ſhoes. 


the penalty of 2088. for each offence, and excom- 


munication of thoſe whoſe toes of ſhoes or boots 
ſhould exceed two inches in length. | 
The alderman John Derbyan was: fined, hy the Alderman 


court of aldermen, the ſum of gol. and paid it, nue. 


for refuſing to remove, or pay for removing, a 
dead dog from before his door, and inſulting me 


mayor in the execution of his office. 
The duke of Burgundy ſent his natural ſans the Combat in 


carl of Roch, to demand princeſs Margaret, the Smithfield 


between 


king's ſiſter, in marriage. Who, being greatly the earl of 


Roch and 


celebrated for his deeds of chivalry, challenged 10rd Scales. 
lord Scales, the queen's brother, to juſt with him. 


The challenge was accepted; and the two cham- 


pions entered the liſts in & mithhield before the king 


and principal nability of both ſexes. The combat 
3 was begun with peaks and laſted the firſt day, 


k They were of duch 3 Tengrh, ſay the hiſtorians of choſe 
days, that they were obliged to tie them up to the knees with 


without 


Fl * 
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without any conſiderable advantage on either ſide; 
till the Burgundian happened to be flung by his 
horſe, enraged with a wound in its naſtrils, made 
by a long ſpike fixed in the pomel of lord Scaless 
ſaddle. The combatants, next day, fought with 
pole · axes: and lord Scales having ſoon penetrated 
. Roch's helmet, the king threw down his warder, 
as a token for the marſhal to part them. Roch 
was not content; and inſiſted to renew the combat: 
but, after mature conſultation, it was reſolved, 
That if he perſiſted in renewing the combat, he 


muſt, according to the law of arms, be delivered 


Perfured 

jury pu- 

45 
A. D. 
1468. 


to his adverſary in the ſame condition he was in 
at his horſe's misfortune. Upon which the Bur- 
gundian waved his pretenſion. | 

The year 1468 records an inſtance of a London 
jury convicted of perjury, and of taking bribes 
from the parties to be tried before them. Theſe 


corrupt jurors were tried by the mayor, and ſen- 


tenced to ride from Newgate to Cernbill with paper 


Prefent to 
princeſs 
Margaret. 


SirWilliam 


Tay lour”s 8 


gfi. 


mitres on their heads; and from thence, after be- 
ing expoſed the uſual time, to return in the ſame 
manner to Newgate. 

The princeſs Margaret ſet out, on \ the 18th of 


June, from the Wardrobe in London, on her jour- 


ney to Burgundy. On which occaſion the mayor 
and aldermen, in the name of the citizens, pre- 
ſented her with two rich 1 , containing 190l. 
in gold. N e | 

Sir William Colas, mayor, gave ſeveral tene- 
ments, whoſe rents he appropriated towards dil- 


charging Cordwainer's ward from all 15ths. 
+1 55g | 8 Sir 
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Sir Tias Cook, the late ord- mayor, who had 4. 4 
been ſkreened, by the favour of princels e 80 A 
fm the vile information of one Hatotins , ſer- ee cg 
vant to lord F/enlock, who. impeached Sir Thomas 
and others of high-treaſon, was now arreſted, after- 
her departure, committed to the tower, his goods” 
were ſeized, and his wife committed to the care 
of the preſent mayor. And though Sir Thomas, 
upon his trial at Guildball, was acquitted of the 
treaſon, he was not able to obtain his liberty 


without paying a fine of 8000 ll. to the king, 800 Heavy fine. 


marks to the queen, and putting up with the loſs 
of much goods and treaſure, by the ſervants and 
officers put into poſſeſſion of his eſtatee. 

At this time there was a palace, called the TOONS 
Mews, near Charing-Croſs, on or near to the preſent 
ſituation of the king's ſtables, which ſtill retains 
the ſame name of Mews, It was from this pa- 
lace n that the Lincolnſhire rebels, under Robin 
beurer took the lord Nw and his ſon Sir 


oy The pecovnt given Fl Sir Richard Baker, fol. 206. is this: 
Hawkins came to Sir Thomas, requeſting the loan of 1000 marks, 
upon good ſecurity, for the uſe of Queen Margaret. Cool re- 
fuſed to lend a penny. This matter reſted between two and 
three years: when Hawkins being himſelf ſent to the tower 
of London, and put to the torture of the Brake, commonly called 
the duke of Exeter's Daxgter, c confeſſed, amongſt other things, 
that he had made ſueh a motion to Sir Thomas Cook. Upon 
which Sir Thomas Cook was apprehended and ſent to the Toxrer, 
His palace or manſion in London was ſeized by lord Riwer:-: 
and his country-ſeat, named Gyddha/l in Efex, e and 
almoſt demoliſhed, 
n Some authors relate this ſcene at a alin called Grafton, 


John, 
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pe mh John, carried them away, and beheaded them at 
K. = 4 Nerthampton. And King Edward , himſelf was 
made pw ſoon after ſurprized by the earl of /Varwick, and 
| hut up in Middicbamcaftle, under the care of the 
archbiſhop of Tant; who did not keep ſo good a: 
Eſcapes. Watch, but the king found means to eſcape to 
York, from whence he proceeded to Lancaſter; 

and, being joined by his friends and a few troops, 

he marched for London; whoſe citizens received 

him with joy and in triumph. Edward afterwards 
victorious. gained that victory at Stamford which obliged 
Warwick and Clarence to fly into France. Had 
Edward improved this fortunate: event, by pre- 

paring againſt. the: worſt that might happen, he 

would have prevented that revolution in his affairs 
braught on by the power with which H/arwick 


Flies to and. Clarence ſoon after returned, and obliged him 


Hollant* and many of his faſt friends to flee: to Holland. 


Queen Elizabeth, his conſort, left the tower of 
The queen London, and retired privately. in the night by water, 
_—_ anc- and took ſanctuary at Weſtminſter, Which being 
known, the cuſtody of the tower was given 10 Sir 
Richard Lee, mayor of London, and the aldermen. 
King Hen- They immediately entered the ſame, and on the 
gene. 12th of Ofcher removed king Henry, from the 
place of his confinement. to dhe royal apartments 
in the tower. 3 4a . | 
Sic Geof- Such a revolution could not be brought about 
treySates's without ſome diſtractions. Sir Geoffrey Gales, on 
this occaſion, at the head of a ſet of rioters col- 
jected from houſes of bad repute, began with the 


plunder of the Flemi/h or other foreign merchants, 
who 


Ed 
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who inhabited Markt-lape, then called Blanch Appleton. A. D. 
Bur, not ſtrong enough to: over-power the whole We 
cy, they marched: for: Rent; and, being joined 
there by à great body of thieves and robbers, 

they returned with a reſolution to ranſack London. 

The citizens, however, were ſtrong enough to re- one. | 
pulſe chat army of -banditti; . who-pillaged South 

wark; and, crofling the Thames, they carried fira 

and ſword into &. Culbarine's, ' Ratcliff, and Lime- 

houſe, at that time re ſpectable villages on the eaſt 

of the tower, and upon the ſhore! of the Thames: 

where they, not content witk the plunder, burn 

the houſes, raviſhed the women, and murdered 

every. one that dared to reſiſt; tilb they were overs: 

powered: by an army under the command of the 

duke of Clarence and the earl of Tomy who Puniſh- 
hanged/:many.of: the ringleaders.. i ou 
King Henry VI, being reſtored, \ a, paifitmrinPutia@r 
fat at SA Paul's, by prorogation from — * N 8 
A. D. 1471. in which Sir Thomas Cook: was alſa 1471. 
reſtored to his eſtates, and admitted to his feat: in Sir Thomas 
the houſe of commons, of which he was a member, C00. 2 
at the time of his impriſonment. Sir Thomas. was 

alſo appointed Locum: Tencis for Jahn Stockton, \ . 

Eſq; lord: mayor at the time of this revolutibn, 

and who prudently feigned himſelf ſick, that he 

might, as much as poſfible, keep himſelf clear 

from joining in the violent proceedings of the 
court-party 3. fearing. that the time might come. 

when the ſcepter ſhould be again wreſted out of the 

hand of the reigning prince, and he ſhould: be 

obliged to anſwer to the conqueror for every act 
WIS IS : . he 


A, D. he . be concerned in FIRE the intereſt of 


147 1. King Edward: who very ſoon. returned with 200 


K. Edward 
as mere auxiliaries, furniſhed 'by the duke of Burgundy, 


Te men. and landed at Ravenſpur in 'Yorkfhirez and, being 
Joined by ſaon- after joined by the duke of Clarence's party, 
ob 230he who had quarrelled with the earl of Warwick, 
Edward proceeded for the capital, and from S,. 

Alba#'s wrote to his friends in London to uſe their 

utmoſt endeavours to prevail with the citizens to 

receive him. King Henry's or Warwick's party 
beſtirred themſelves greatly in oppoſition to this 
meſſage. They even cauſed King Henry to ride 

on horſeback through the city, to ſhew himſelf, 

and by his preſence to operate upon their affections: 

but all in vain. For, on the ſame day, : viz. 
Sbrove: Tueſduy, on which that royal exhibition was 


Received made, the Londoners opened their gates and re- 


_ 7555 ceived King Edward ”. This was immediately 
followed by the ſurrender of the tower of London; 


The tower Which, and the unfortunate King Henry, were 


Nenry fer. delivered up to Edward by the archbiſhop of York, 


rendered. Warwick's brother, to e his own free- 
dom. n 8152 | 
k. Edward Sir Thomas Cook fled: but was wiltea-i in his way 


r e and delivered up to Edward, who re- 
* Philip Gates, an author of great repute, writes, That 

Fo reaſons inducing the Londoners to receive King Edward: ſo 

readily were, iſt, That his majeſty was deeply indebted to the 

city, and that they muſt have loſt their money, had they not 

received him. 2dly, That he had gained the affections of 


many of the citizens wives, who became his powerful ine” 


cates'to their huſbands, 


ſided 


mediat 
to the 


Vo 


. 


— NB... a. 


3 


wick's chaplain, preaching at Sr. Paul's Croſs, harangued 
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ſided in the royal apartments in the tower of Lon- A. D. 
don till the 1 3th ef Aoril, which was Eaſter- eve; é 
and kept King Henry confined. in the priſon of that K. Ni 
fortification.” And, during his reſidence here, eued 
Edward worked greatly upon the affections of the 
Londoners by his lenity and mercy, freely pardon- Edward's 
ing all thoſe who had been his moſt ſtrenuous op- 8 
poſers in London. He alſo took particular care to City put 
put the city into a more reſpectable poſture of de- ue 5 d 
fence; expecting an attack from the earl of War- fence. 
wick, then on a march with a wer army to- 
wards London 1 ; 

. The earl of Wardick advance as near to the Battle of 
capital as Batnet, where'King Edward found him — 
on Eaſter-day early in the morning. A moſt de- 
ſperate and bloody battle enſued at the north end 
of that market · town. But at laſt Marwict himſelf k. of war- 


was ſlain, and victory declared in favour of King -le 

Edward, and confirmed him on the throne. confirmed | 
It cannot be expreſſed with what joy the London- 7 — | 

ers, received King Edward, who himſelf brought How e. | 


the news of this victory to their city: rejoicing that London. 
therewith they had eſcaped the misfortunes with 

which they had been threatened from Waruich's 

army. But there were other troubles they little | 
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his audience ſo effectually in praiſe of the earl of Warwick, 
and in defence of his cauſe, that many were inclined to 
favour his deſign, and the marquis of Montacute went off im- 
mediately with 6000 men, whom he had raiſed about Landon, 
to the earl's army. 6 


Vor. I. e | * 
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1471. 
Thankſ- 
giving. 


Baſtard of 
Falcon- 
bridge's 
attempt to 
plunder 
London, 
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expected or foreſaw. After King Edward had re- 
turned thanks at St. Paul's for his late ſucceſs, 
and expoſed the captive King Heury in a long blue 
velvet robe on horſeback through the ſtreets of the 


city, he was obliged to march to give battle to 


another army . by King Ba queen and 


ſon, Cc. | 
During this Ga WERE 3 pirate, named 


Thomas Nevil, or the Baſtard of Falconbridge, being 


the natural ſon of lord Falconbridge, imagining 
that he might be able to enrich himſelf at once 
by the plunder of London, under the pretence of 


taking the part of the captive king, landed a con- 


ſiderable number of ſeamen in Kent, and ſoon 


found himfelf at the head of 17000 freebooters 


and partizans of the houſe of Lancaſter; with 
which force he marched for London, and took up 


his quarters in.Sou#hwark : the citizens having ſhut 
their gates and fortified the bridge. The Baſtard. 


ordered 3000 of his banditti to croſs the Thames 
at St. Catherine s, and to attack Aldgate and Biſhry/- 
gate, while he with; the main body of his army 
ſhould ſtorm London: bridge. Theſe ſeveral attacks 


were carried on by that band of thieves with the 
utmoſt deſperation; inſomuch that, in ſtorming 


the bulwark at Aldgate, they drove the citizens 
back, and entered the city gate pell-mell with 


them: but the portcullis being immediately let 


down, thoſe that had been ſo hardy as to enter 


Bravery of were ſoon cut to pieces. The citizens, animated 


the Lon- 


doners. 


with this event, not only rallied under the com- 
mand of alderman Robert Baſſet, but ſallied out, 
5 | | and 


5 


Sf all 
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2 repulſed the enemy with great laughter. A. D. 

And earl Rivers fallying out at the poſtern on 

Tower-bill at the ſame time, with 500 of the tower- . 

: garriſon, flanked them alſo, and drove the re- | 

I mainder, with great precipitation, to Mile- end, Rebels fly. 

Stratford, Poplar, and Blackwall: in which pur- 

ſuit the greateſt part of the rebels in this diviſion 

were either killed or taken priſoners. In the mean 

time Ralph Joceline, who had paſt the chair, and 

took upon him the defence of the bridge, com- 

pelle the enemy to retreat from that quarter; and 

purſued them, with great ſlaughter, as far as Red- 

iff, or Rederhithe. By which means there was 

an end of the Baſtard's rebellion, and hopes to ſack 

the city of London. And the king, at his return 

from his late expedition, ſignified his affection for 

the citizens of London by knighelag Fobn Stockton, 13 knights 

the mayor; Ralph Verne, Fobn Young, William" 

7: aylour, Richard Lee, Matthew Phillips, George 

Ireland, William Stoker, William Hampton, Thomas 

Stallbroke, Fohn Croſsby, Bartholomew James, alder- 

men; and Thomas Urſfwick, recorder; for their 

loyalty and gallant behaviour in defending the 

city againſt the Baſtard. _ 

King Edward, delivered from all apprehenſions k. Henry's 
of danger by the death of King Henry in the tower, Cath. 
marched, on the Monday after Aſcenſion- day, in R. Edward 
purſuit of the main army of the rebels, which R055, 
took the rout for Canterbury: but the Baſtard's army. 
accomplices deſerted him as his majeſty advanced, Rebels di- 
Nevertheleſs ſeveral of them were picked up in — 
Kent and Eſſer, tried, condemned, executed, and 

Dd 2 | -. mir 
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4. D. their heads were lad upon poles on "JO 
: = bridge. To which; about three months after, 
taken and Was added the head of the baſtard, their ring- 
executed. leader, who was taken in diſguiſe at Southampton. 
stocks i is A. D. 1472, Sir William Hampton, mayor, or- 
Q P. dered ſtocks to be erected in every ward, for the 
1472. more effectual puniſnment of vagabonds; the 
city ſtocks, at Stock a. market, not being found 

Sheriff's ſufficient. And in 1473, in was ordained, That 
Kc. in: the ſheriffs of London and Middleſex, ſhould each 


&c. in- 
. have 16 ſerjeants, and each ſerjeant his yeoman; 
1473 · With ſix clerks, viz. a ſecondary, clerk of the papers, 
and four others; beſides the under-ſheriffs clerks. 
ee wag The city and its liberties, being at this time 
puniſhed, much peſtered with common proſtitutes and 
bawds, Sir William Hampton, knight of the bath, 
endeavoured to ſuppreſs their ſhameful traffic by 
corporal puniſhment, and ordered as many as 
were brought and convicted before him, to be led 
and expoſed, in the moſt public manner, through 
the City, : 
\.D. King Edward formed an alliance with ahi duke 
475. of Burgundy, for the recovery of his rights in 
France : but could not prevail with the parlia- 
ment to raiſe him the neceſſary ſupplies for ſuch 
an expedition, This obliged him to have re- 
courſe to a ſchemeto raiſe money by way of bene- 
r volence. By which means, his majeſty got as 
the king. much money from the wealthy Londoners and the 
— u opulent gentlemen in the countries, as enabled 
Fance. him to raiſe an army of 31, ooo men, and to 
tranſport them to Calais: though this expedition 
* Was 
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was rendered abortive by the perfidy of the duke A. D. 
of Burgundy, his ally : which obliged Edward to rg 
0 
ſtrike up a diſhonourable peace with Lewis the nourable 
French king. | 18 88 

This ſame year: the Anſiatic 3 obtain- Steelyard 

ed a parliamentary confirmation of their hall, _— 
called at preſent Sillyard, or Steelyard, but then, ſiatics. 
GuyhaJlda Teutonicorum, a great houſe ſituate in the 
pariſh of All-hallows the Great, in Thames: ſireet, on 
condition of paying 701. per ann. to the mayor and 
citizens of London, and ſome petty rents to others, . 
ſor that and other tenements thereunto belonging. 
Here were their warehouſes, where they depoſited 
their iron, ſteel, flax, hemp, pitch, tar, maſts, 
cables, linen-cloth, wheat, rye, and other grain : 
of which in this age there was much imported, 

But this year is more memorable for the altera - Choice of 
tion made in the election of the mayor and ſhe- fed in 
riffs: for it was ordained, by an act of common- the livery, 
council, © That for the future, the choice of 
mayor and ſheriffs, ſhould be in the maſters, 
wardens, and liveries, of the city corporations.” 

Which cuſtom continues to this day. | 
The further intention of the citizens towards 
the welfare and improvement of their city, ap- 
pears very advantageouſly at this epocha, For 
they agreed to purchaſe divers valuable privileges, 
as may be ſeen in the charters granted in the 
14 Edward IV. for which they paid a very great 
price. And Sir Ralph Foceline, the mayor in 
$476, by and with the conſent, of the bench and 
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A.D. common- council, propoſed a ſcheme to repair the 
. city walls with bricks made of clay, dug, tem- 
pered, and burnt, in Maorfields : and engaged 

: ſeveral of the opulent companies to divide the 
work amongſt them, and to do the repairs at theit 

city walls own expence. The ſinners undertook the repairs 
by ſeveral of that part of the city wall between Aldeate and 
companies. Bois or Bevis- marks, towards Biſbopſgate; and 
placed their arms upon the ſame in three different 
laces. The company of drapers, of which Sir 
Ralph Foceline was a member, repaired all that 
part from Biſhopſgate to Ail-ballows church, on the 
welt ſide of Broadiſtreet, that now is: and from 
thence to Meorgate, againſt which Bethlehem-ho- 
 foital now ſtands, the wall was repaired at the 
expence of the executors of Sir John Craſiy ", al- 
derman, whoſe arms are to be ſeen in two places 
thereof. Other companies followed this laudable 
example, in repairing the wall from Moorgate to 
Cripplegate, now pulling down to make way for 
the new buildings in ' Fore- rect ; and the gold- 
ſmiths repaired the wall from Cripplegate to Aaderſ- 
gate, Here the work ended. However, it coey 
not appear that the whole expence of thoſe repairs 
fell upon the particular Pe Pk above-men- 
Atof tioned: for there was an act o common-council, 


— 


_— by which i it was ordained That every pariſhioner 
council to ; 5th 
raiſe (d. on ſhould ay on every Su ay, at church, 6d. ta- 


each pa- 


riſhioner, wards the charg 5 of the faid repairs. The town 
Ditch S | in 

ri 14. ditch wa alſo cit and c caoled i in the followi g 

Who if 1021 for that particular uſe. 

year. 
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year. In which year died Mr. ſheriff Richard A. D. 
Rawſon, who by. his laſt will left large legacies 5 50 
to charitable uſes, 340 l. to marry poor maids, Rawſon's 
and money to be applied by his executors' in! Scies. 
building a large houſe for the accommodation of 
the lord- mayor, &c. in the yard of St. Mary Spit- 
lle, without Biſbopſgate, during the time of ſermon. 
And about the ſame time, Thomas Jam, one of Cheapſide 
the ſheriffs, built the great conduit in Cheap/ide, quit. 
at his own coſt, 
Edward, by the grace of God; king of Eur King Ed- 
and and France, and lord of Ireland, to all to 131 ©. .._ 
* whom theſe preſent letters ſhall come, greeting. 4, pur- 
Know ye, that whereas the ſum of 12,9231. ee _ 
« 9s, 8d. is by us, amongſt other things, due 
« to our beloved and faithful ſubjects the mayor, 
% commonalty, and citizens, of our city of Lon- 
don, as in the receipt of our exchequer more | hi 
_ « plainly appeareth; of which ſum the ſaid mayor — 
« and commonalty are willing to remit and re- { 
“ Jeale unto us, 19231. 98. 8 d. to the intent To pur- 
ce we ſhould vouchſafe to grant them licence, that - e 
« they and their ſucceſſors might purchaſe lands, * 
rents, and ſervices, and other poſſeſſions what- 
“ ſoever, to the value of 200 marks by the year, 
* over all charges and reprizes, although they 
% ſhould be holden of us or of others by any 
% manner of ſervice, of whatſoever perſon or per- 
„ ſons willing to give, bequeath, or aſſign the 
* ſame to them; to have and to hold to the ſame 
„ mayor and commonalty, and their ſucceſſors 
55 aforeſaid for ever, in form following: We, in- 
| Dd 4 « wardly 


A.D. 
1479- 


A. D. 
1479. 


V:lne of 
200 marks 
per ann. 
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wardly pondering not only the premiſſes, but 
alſo the manifold pleaſures to us by the mayor 


and commonalty of the ſaid city before this 
time acceptably done, and willing, as we are 


bound, before all other things, wholly to pay 
and recompence our debts; have of our ſpecial 


grace, and for that the ſaid mayor and com- 


monalty, for them and their ſucceſſors, remit- 
ted and altogether releaſed unto us the ſaid ſum 
of 19231. gs. 8 d. granted and given licence, 
and by theſe preſents do grant and give licence, 


for us and our heirs, as much as in us is, to the 


ſaid mayor and commonalty, that they and their 
ſucceſſors, may purchaſe lands, revenues, rents, 
ſervices, and other poſſeſſions whatſoever, to 


the value of 200 marks by the year, over all 


charges and reprizes, of any perſon or perſons 
willing to give, grant, bequeath, or aſſign the 


ſame unto them, although they be holden of 


us or others by any manner of ſervice, in full 


ſatisfaction and contentation of the ſaid ſum of 
1923. 9s. 8 d. to them by us due, without 


any fine or fee to be paid to the uſe of us or 


our heirs, to have and to hold to the ſame 


mayor and commonalty, and their ſucceſſors 
for ever: and we have, by the tenor of theſe 


preſents, given ſpecial licence to the ſame per- 


ſon and perſons, that he or ſhe may give, grant, 
bequeath, or aſſign, lands, tenements, rents, 
poſſeſſions, and ſervices, to the yearly value 
aforeſaid, over and above all reprizes and 


charges as aforeſaid, unto the ſaid mayor and 


com- 


« ſa 


* \F 


7 
cc 
00 
cc 


commonalty, and to their fucceſſors as afore- 


by any means to be had, proſecuted and 


| myſelf at Weſtminſter, the 20th day of und; 


Edward, by the grace of God, king of Eng- K. Fdw. 
© land and France, and lord of Ireland, to all to fourth 


due by us to our PUN the mayor and 


r Sir Richard Gardner, mayor, Rebert Harding and Robert 
. ſheriffs, anno. 1479. 
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ſaid, for ever; without hindrance of us or our 
heirs, our juſtices, eſcheators, ſheriffs, coro- 
ners, bailiffs, or other the miniſters of us or 
our heirs whatſoever: and this, without any 
other the king's letters patents, or any inqui- 
fitions of any writ of ad quod damnum, or any 
other the king's commandments in this behalf 


taken; the ſtatute concerning lands and te- 
nements not to be put in mortmain, or any 
other ſtatute, act, or ordinance made to the 
contrary notwithſtanding. And alſo we will 
and grant to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, 
that they and their ſucceſſors may have ſo 
many and ſuch writs ad quod damnum, and other 
royal letters patents executory from time to 
time upon the licence aforeſaid, in full ſatis- 
faction and contentation of the ſum of 1923 J. 
9s. 8 d. In witneſs whereof we have cauſed 
theſe our letters to be made patents. Witneſs - 


3 


in the 18th year of our reign 


IVth's 


1. 26 IRS wing 
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whom theſe preſent letters patents ſhall come, charter, 
purchaſed 


greeting. Know ye, that whereas the ſum of Tor 7000l. 
12,9231. 9s. 8 d. is, amongſt other things, 


EE TC. 


This charter was confirmed in parliament, 3 Henry VIII. 
com- 
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* commonaky of our city of London, as in the 
receipt of our exchequer more fully appear- 
eth; of which ſaid ſum the mayor and common- 


alty are. willing to remit and releaſe unto us the 


ſum of 70001. to the intent that we ſhould 


vouchſafe to grant to the ſaid mayor and com- 


* monalty, and their ſucceſſors, the offices and 


oceupations underwritten, to be had in form 


following: We inwardly pondering not only 


the premiſſes, but alſo the manifold pleaſures 


to us by the mayor and commonalty of the 
ſaid city before time acceptably done, and will- 


ing, as we are bound, before all other things, 
to pay or recompenſe our debts, have, of our 


ſpecial grace, and for that the ſaid mayor and 


commonalty have for them and their ſueceſſors 
remitted and releaſed unto us 70001, parcel of 
the ſaid x2,923]. 98. 8d. granted, and by theſe 


preſents do grant to the ſaid mayor and com- 
monalty, and their ſucceſſors, in full ſatisfac- 


tion and contentation of the ſaid ſum of 7000], 
to them by us due, the offices or occupations 
of packing 'all manner of woollen cloaths, 
ſheep-ſkins, calf-fkins, goat-fkins, veſſels of 


amber, and all other merchandize whatſoever, 


to be packed, tunned, piped, barrelled, or 


any wiſe to be incloſed, with the overſight of 


opening, all manner of cuſtomable merchan- 
dizes, arriving at the port of ſafety, as well 
by land as by water, within the liberties and 


franchiſes of the ſaid city and ſuburbs of the 


ſame, as well of the goods of denizens as of 


aliens, 
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« aliens, whereſoever they ſhall be. accuſtomed ; 4. D. 

« and alſo the office of packing all woollen cloaths, '7?: 

« ſheep-ſkins, lamb-ſkins, goat-ſkins, and calves 

* ſkins, with picking and poundering of the 

« ſame, and all amber-veſſels, and all other 

te merchandizes to be packed, picked and poun- 

& dered in London, or the ſuburbs of the ſame, 

« or to be carried by land, or to be cuſtomed, 

* as well concerning the goods of merchants 

« denizons as of aliens; and alſo the office of Portage, 

„ portage of all wools, ſheep-ſkins, tynn bails, 

* and other merchandizes whatſoever, which 

e ſhall be carried in London from the river of 

* Thames, unto the houſes of ſtrangers, and con- 

* trariwiſe from the ſaid houſes punto the ſaid 

e water, or of other merchandizes which ought to 

r cc be carried, being 1 in any houſe for a time: and 

| « alſo, the office or occupation of garbling * of all Garbling. ki 
* manner of ſpices, and other merchandizes, % 

6c coming to the ſaid city at any time, which ought 

sto be Carbled : and the office of gauger * within Gauging, 

| te the ſaid city: and alſo the office of wine-drawers, Wine- 

ec to provide for the carriage of wines brought ta * 

; « the port of the ſaid city, and laid on land, 

* whereſoever it be, and elſe where to be carried; . 

eto have the occupations and offices aforeſaid, 

; * and every of them, and the diſpoſitions, ordi- 

* nances, overſights, and corrections of the ſame; 

2 together with the fees, profits, and emoluments 

e to the ſame offices or occupations, and other 


5 The ſorting or culling the good from the bad. 
' + Meaſurer of caſks or veſſels containing liquids. | 
* the 
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Peputies 


in the ſaid 


offices. 


Coroner. 


- » Whoſe office was to require a certain impoſt upon ſale 
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.the premiſes, aud every of them due, uſed, and 


accuſtomed to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, 
and citizens of the ſaid city, and to their ſuc- 


ceſſors for ever; and alſo the exerciſing of the 
ſame offices. by themſelves, or by their ſufficient 
deputies, without any account, or any other 


thing, to us or our heirs therefore to be given 


or made, in full ſatisfaction and contentation 
of the ſaid ſum of 70001, And further, Where- 
as our moſt dear couſin Anthony, earl Rivers, 


hath of our grant, by our letters patents, the 


office of our chief“ butler of England, under a 
certain form in the ſaid letters patents ſpecified, 
by reaſon of which office the earl hath granted, 


and pretendeth to grant, the office of coroner " 
within the ſaid city and ſuburbs thereof; we 
likewiſe, in ſatisfaction and contentation of the 


faid ſum of 50001. to the ſaid mayor and com- 


monalty as is aforeſaid due, have of our ſpecial 
grace granted, that the ſame mayor and com- 
monalty, and their ſucceſſors, may lawfully and 
ſafely grant the ſaid office of coroner to any 
perſon "who ſhall pleaſe the ſaid mayor and 
commonalty, and their ſucceſſors, and may 
make a coroner there whom ſhall pleaſe them, 
immediately and as ſoon as the ſaid office of 


chief butler of England, or the office of coroner 


aforeſaid ſhall happen to be void, or to come 


wines imported from any ſhip of leſs burthen than 40 ton. 


mto all untimely deaths, in behalf of the crown. 


An officer, who, aſſiſled by a jury of 12 men, inquijes 


cc 1 
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&* to our gift by the ſurrender of the ſaid earl, K. D. 
& or by any other cauſe whatſoever. And we 1479; 
« will, by theſe preſents, t that the ſame office of 
« coroner be from henceforth ſeverally and di- 
66 ſtinctly, and altogether ſeparated from the coro- 
i ner ſo made by the ſaid mayor and commonalty, : 
or their ſucceſſors, may have full power and 
« authority to exerciſe and do all and ſingular 
* things, which to the office of coroner within: 
« the ſaid city, and the ſuburbs. of the ſame, do 
« pertain to be exerciſed and done, ſo that none 
* other our coroner, nor of our heirs or ſucceſſors, 
% ſhall by any means intermeddle within the ſaid 
« city, or the ſuburbs of the ſame, although: 
* expreſs mention of the true yearly value, or 
i certainty of the premiſes, or of any of them, 
or of any other gifts or grants, by us or our 
« progenitors, to the ſaid mayor and common- [ie 
« alty, and citizens, or to their predeceſſors be- 4 
“ fore this time, by any means made, be not in 
©. theſe preſents made, or any ſtatute, act, ordi- 
* nance, or . proviſion thereof made, publiſhed, 
e or.ordained to the contrary, or any other thing 
«© to the contrary notwithſtanding. In witneſs 15 
e whereof we have cauſed theſe our letters to be 5 
„ made patents. Witneſs myſelf at Weſtminſter, 
* the 20th day of June, in the 18th year of our” - © 114 
* reign *. ir 
The joy of the citizens, at theſe. royal favours, A great 
was greatly allayed with the fatal effects of a very Plague. 


* This and the foregoing charter both n the ſame day 


and year, wiz, June 20th, 1479. 
great 
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A. P. great peſtilence, which raged in London from the 
1400. end of September in the year 1479 to the begin- 
ning of November 1480; and ſwept away an in- 
credible number of people. 
Pxtraordi. Some examples may convince us to what pitch 
— 5 wy of power the city magiſtrates ſtretched their juriſ- 
the copurt of diction about this time. In the midſt of this 
Fine for dreadful plague, Robert Byfield, one of the ſheriffs, 
_—_ tie Having with: ſonie warmth reſented Sir Bartholo- 
Lord. mhew'"Famts's rebuke for his preſuming to kneel 
mayor- Cloſe by Sir Bartholoniew before St. Erkenwald's 
ſhrine; the court of aldermen, upon Sir Bartbo- 
mes complaint of being rudely treated by the 
ſheriff, fined” Robert Byfield in the ſum of 50 l. to 
be applied to the repairs of the city conduits. 
And the ſame court, next year, fined Robert Do- 
— an . Hs the ſum of 201. to be paid into the chamber 
phan. of London, for preſuming to marry an orphan in 
the city without their licence. 
Loan of A. D. 1481, the Scots having invaded England, 
5000 matks King. Edtaid applied to the "Londoners to lend 
— = him 5000 marks towards the ſupport of his army, 
that was to march againſt the invaders; which 
they readily agreed to lend; and raiſed it in due 
proportion. upon the pariſhes by a commiſſioner 
and two aſſeſſors in each. 


A. D. Such was the harmony between King Edward 


1482. and his citizens of London, that, when they had 


A grad no more favours to aſk of his majeſly, he deviſed 
= hunting match for their entertainment in Wa!- 
tbam foreſt. The mayor, aldermen, and many of 

the chief citizens, joined in this royal hunt: many 

deer 
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4 were killed in the chace; and the day con- A. D. 
cluded with a moſt elegant feaſt, provided for them * 
by the king, under a beautiful and ſtately arbour. 
Beſides, his majeſty in Auguſt, when veniſon is in King's 
its prime, preſented the lady - mayoteſs, whoſe —— 
huſband, Milliam Harcot or Hargat, '(draper by mayorcis. 
company) was in great eſteem for his vaſt foreign 

trade, and other good qualities, with two harts, 

ſix bucks, and a tun of wine; with which her Lady- 
ladyſhip entertained rhe wives of the aldermen grand feat 
and principal citizens at Draper's hall. 

Death having dethroned King Edward ; and King Ed- 
Richard duke of Gloucefler, his brother, having ward] IV's 
ſeized the perſon of Edward's ſon and-ſucceflorat y; . Rd 
Stoney Stratford, in his way to London from Lyd- ward V. 
low in Shropſbire, the citizens of London catched-the the . of 
alarm, and in great numbers joined the nobility — 
many of whom thought it neceſſary, to take up of the Lan- 
arms, till they could know the iſſue of ſuch.,an- 228 


unprecedented and dangerous proceeding, 
LIST of Mayors in the reign of King Edward IV. 
| In his iſt year Sir Hugh. Hibs. 
2d Sir Thomas Cook. 
3 . Sir. Malibew. Philipps. 
Sir Ralph Foceline, 
Sir Ralph. Vorney. 
Sir Jabn Young. 
Sir Tomas Oldgrave. 
Sir Villiam Taylor. 
Sir Richard Les. 
Sir John Stockton, 


0 © G 


In 
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bb ich pear Sir William Edwards, | 
8 12 Sir William Hampion. 
113 Sir Jobn Tate. 
14 Sir Robert Drope. 
15 Sir Kobert Baſſet. 
16. Sir Ralph Joceline. 
17 Sir Humphrey Heyford. 
1 18 Sir Richard Gardiner. 
| 19 Sir Bartholomew James. 
20 Sir Jobn Broꝛon. | 
21 - . Sir William Herriot, 


227 Sir Edmund Sbaa or Shaw, 


Duke of Rithard, ſenfible of the danger he ran by pro- 
Glouce- 5 the Londoners, immediately diſpatched Jord | 
mulation Haffings, one in great eſteem among the citizens, 


to gain the 
Londoners. to aſſure them of his upright i intentions; to repre- 
ſent to them the neceſſity he was under to take 
the young king out of the hands of the earl of 
Rivers, lord Grey, and the others, whom he had 
put under an arreſt for conſpiring againſt the 
dukes of Glouceſter and Buckingham; and to explain 
to them the danger they would plunge themſelves 
into, if they continued to aſſemble in a riotous 
manner with arms, and preſumed to cenſure the 
proceedings of their ſuperiors : concluding with 
ſtrong aſſurances that duke Richard was bringing 
the young king to be crowned at JYVeſtminſter, and 
that the city had it in their power to avail them- 
ſelves of his royal favour by their peaceable and 


loyal behaviour. 


This 
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This ſpeech had the deſired effect. The citi- 32 | 
1 a — JEM + p . . a SS 1 6 b 
zens were deceived, and retired quietly to their * 1 


reſpective habitations. And on the fourth of May King's re- 


the mayor, aldermen, and 500 citizens, on horſe- eee 


back, richly drefled in purple gowns, met King q | 
"Edward V. at Hi 'phgate, then called Hornſey-park, | 11 


and conducted him with the utmoſt demonſtrations 0 3 
of; Joy ro the biſhop of London's palace in the city. 3 "aid 
In this cavalcade the duke of Glouceſter behaved Glouce- 00 
with ſo great diſſimulation, by frequently calling 3 wh 
out with an audible voice to the citizens, “Be- duet. 0 
hold your king and ſovereign,” that he entirely ul 
effaced thoſe imputations, they had reaſon to ſur- 4 it: 
miſe againſt him upon his ſeizing of the king's 4g 
-perfon. Nay, he till carried his diſimulation TY 
further. The duke of Gloucęſter not only did ho- = 1 


mage himſelf to King Edward V. but he invited ; 
all the nobility to do the ſame. 
Having by theſe arts inſinuated himſelf into , 05 
the eſteem of the citizens and nobility, fo as to 1 
get himſelf appointed protector of the kingdom 
during the minority, and prevailed with the queen, The queen 
who had fled to the danctuary at Vęſiminſter with mg. 
her younger ſon the duke of York, to deliver him 
up alſo to his care; Richard lodged the king and The king 
his infame-brother- in the tower of j London, and took ea 
up his own reſidence in Craſch's Place, where now 
is Croſty's Square, near the ſouth-eaſt end of Biſhopſ- 
gater Street. 
His next ſtep was to remove out of the way Lord Haſt- 
of his deſigus thoſe, whom he knew were faſt friends n 
to the king, and whom he had drawn in, by his 
ü, Ec d. ſſi- 
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diſſimulation, to deceive the people. Lord Haf- 
ings, above-mentioned, fell the firſt victim to his 
policy. His lordſhip had given no ground for.a 
legal proſecution againſt him. But a mob. was 
| hired to raiſe an outcry of treaſon in the tower, 
and to accuſe lord Haſtings of it; then, in the 
preſence of the protector, a parcel of ruffans im- 
mediately, by the protector's order, dragged his 
lordſhip to the platform near the chapel within 
the tower, and there, without trial or conviction, 
or time to prepare for death, cut off his head on 
the but end of a large piece of timber, brought 
thither for the repairs of the tower. 

Richard and the duke of Buckingham, his ac- 
complice in this murder, were not without fore- 
boding apprehenfions on this tragical occaſion, 
They both put on ruſty armour; and, ſending 
for the mayor and aldermen of London, the pro- 
tector told them, That lord Haſtings had con- 
* ſpired with ſeveral perſons, and contrived ſud- 
« denly to kill him and the duke of Buckingham, 
* that day, in council: that he could not yet guels 
« the cauſe of the treaſon, and had not certain 
% knowledge thereof before ten o'clock of the ſame 
day, which had forced them to put on ſuch 
„ filthy armour, as being next at hand, for their 
% own defence; and induced the lords of the 
council to order him to be immediately exe- 
« cuted, to prevent inſurrections and attempts of 
„ his lordſhip's accomplices to reſcue him from 
« juſtice; and to preſerve the peace of the nation. 
+ This, continued Gloucęſter, is the naked truth: 

| « and 
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cc and we have ſent for you to inform you of it, A. P. 


that you may, as you ſee cauſe, ſatisfy the people 
* of the juſtice of lord Haſtings's ſufferings: and 
though we arc in no wiſe obliged to do it, yet, 
« out of a deſire to pleaſe them, we thus con- 


6 deſcend to do i it; and we many you to ms | 


tc it. 3 1 


1482. 


The mayor and kizchren W a cnndivelh td Not credit. 


obey, the protector's command, and put on an air 
of belief in what had been reported. But their 
behaviour, at their return into the city, did not 
ſhew that they themſelves were ſatisfied of the 
juſtice of lord Haſtings's execution, or of the truth 


of the treaſon alledged againſt him. Therefore 


Glouceſter ſent a herald to proclaim the ſame account 
in. all public places through the city. In which 


ed by the 
citizens. 


it was alſo laid to his lordſhip” s charge, That, Lord Haſt- 


« by his ill advice, his lordſhip had enticed the 
« king's father to many things much redounding ! 


« to his diſhonour, and the univerſal damage and © 
« detriment of the realm, leading him into de- 


e bauchery by his exemplary wickedneſs, and 


e procuring lewd. and ungracious perſons to gra- 


* tify his luſts, and particularly Fane Shore—one 


* of his accomplices in this treaſon—by which 


** lewd living the ſaid king not only ſhortened his 


cc days, but alſo was forced to oppreſs and tax 
<« his people, that he might have ſufficient to 
“ gratify his expences: and that, ſince the death 


of the ſaid king, his lordſhip had lived in a 


«© continual incontinency with the ſaid SHhre's wife, 


and lay nightly with her, and particularly the 


Le 2 « very 


ings's 
death and 
treaſon 


roclaimed 
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A.D. 4 very night before bis death: ſo that it was no 

. 4 marvel, if his ungracious life brought him to 
« as unhappy a death.“ 

Citizens Neither did this proclamation gain upon the in- 

uad credulity of the citizens. They Mr through the 

Protector's bad defign, and that lord Haſting;" 

death was premeditated, and a prelude to more 

Richard | fatal meaſufes. The protector then had recourſc 

makes the to other means to engage the city of London, if not 


lord- mayor 
a privy- in the execution, at leaſt not to oppoſe, and to fit 


nor. guet, while he exceuted hiswicked and abomine- 
ble conſpiracy; for otherwiſe it would be impoſ- 

:Nble for him to obtain the crown. In order to do 

"this, he made Si Edmund õbato, the lord- mayor, 

one of his privy- council. By this means he gained 

the inteteſt of the lord- mayor's brother, Dr. Shaw, 

an eloquent and popular preacher, and Pinker, the 

e e ; provincial of the Augulſtins friars. Dr. Shaw undet- 
ſermon. took to bpen xh proteRor's intention to the people, 
from the pulpit at Paul's Croſi, on the Sunday 
morning following. His text was out of the book 
of Miſdom, where it is written, Baſtardſbips fall 
take no deep root. And then alledging; that the 
late king having promiſed marriage to the lady 
Elizabeth Lucy, and had a child by her, ſhe was 
his wife before God: and conſequently, that the 
children he had afterwards by his queen were ſpu- 
rious, and ſo many baſtards: and therefore it was 
to be feared that the nation would be very unhappy 
under the reign of Edward V. He then accuſed 
King Edward IV's mother of adultery, in order 
to prove, that neither the late king nor the late 
duke 
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duke of Clarence, brothers to the duke of Glouceſter, 
nor any of their deſcendants, had a juſt right to 


the crown, Then, ' raiſing his voice, be. Gids 


% But my lord protector, that noble prince, that 

Dattern of all virtue and heroic actions, carries 
5 in his air, in his mien, and in his ſoul, the 
s perfect image of his illuſtrious father the Great 
« Duke of Zork,” Neither did this fulſome and 
ſervile adulation, and wicked diſcourſe, bring the 
citizens to better ſentiments in favour of the pro- 
tector; but rather confirmed them in the opinion, 
that they were to expect his real attempt upon the 
crown. However the city was not to be neglect- 
ed. Orders were ſent to the mayor to convene a 
common hall: and the duke of Buckingham, privy 
to all the protector's deſigns, his faſt friend, and 


a celebrated orator, repaired with. ſeveral lords to 
Guildhall, and, mounting the hunting, ſpoke to 


the citizens in this form: 


421 
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Gentlemen, out of the zeal and ſincere af. Duke of 


«* fection we have for your perſons and intereſts, 


Bucking- 
ham's 


* we are come to acquaint you with a matter of ſpeech to a 


* high importance, equally pleaſing to God and 
* profitable to the commonwealth, and to none 
e more than to you the citizens of this famous 
% and honourable city: for the very thing which 


© we believe you have a long time wanted and 
„ wiſhed for; what you would have purchaſed at 


* a great rate, and gone far to fetch, we are 


* come hither. to bring you, without any labour, 


trouble, colt, or peril to you. And what can 
+ this be but your own ſafety, the peace of your 
Les àͥꝙä 


common 
hall, 
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e wives and daughters, the ſecurity of your goods N 
* andeftates, which were all in danger until now? 64 4 
% who of you could call what he had his own? « h 
e there were ſo many ſnares laid to deceive you; «7 
& ſo many fines and forfeitures, taxes and impo- de t. 
“ ſitions, of which there was no end, and often & + 
t no neceſſity: or, if there was, it was occaſioned « * 
e by riots, and unreaſonable wafte, rather than e je 
& a juſt and lawful charge for defence or honour « 0 
+ of the ſtate: your beſt citizens were plundered, « q 
e and their wealth ſquandered by profuſe favour- &« + 
“e jtes: fifteenths and the uſual ſubſidies would 4 P 
nat do; but, under the plauſible name of bene- 4 { 
e volence, your goods were taken from you by 4 f 
„ the commiſſioners againſt your will; as if by « þ 
* that name was underſtood, that every man « x 
& ſhould pay not what he pleaſed, but what the 4 1 
„ king would have him, who never was mo- 4 t 
& derate in his demands, always exorbitant, turn- « x 
ing forfeitures into fines, fines into ranſoms, G 0 
e ſmall offences into miſprifion of treaſon, and &« | 
« miſpriſion into treaſon itſelf. We need not give * 
* you examples of it: Burdet's caſe will never be & \ 
forgot, who, for a word ſpoken in haſte, was 44 f 
& cruelly beheaded. Did not judge Markham re- 6 4 
& fign his office, rather than join with his bre- « | 
<« thren in paſſing that ilkegal ſentence on that 44 
* honeſt man? were you not all witneſſes of the 6 | 
% barbarous treatment one of your own body, * 


« the worſhipful alderman Cook, met with? and 
* yourſelves know too well how many inſtances 


* of this kind I might name among you, 


cc 
ce 


King 


— 
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King Edward gaining the crown by conqueſt, 


all that were any ways related to thoſe that were 
his enemies lay under the charge of treaſon. 


„Thus half of the kingdom became at once trai- 


tors; for half of the kingdom were either friends 


to king Henry, or relations or friends to ſome 


6 
cc 
«c 


on 


cc 


ce 


tkat were ſo. Though open war with invaders 
is terrible and deſtructive to a nation, yet civil 
diſſentions are much more fatal, and to be 
dreaded; with which his reign was more diſ- 
turbed than the reigns of all his predeceſſors. 
But he is dead and gone; and God forgive his 
ſoul! It coſt the people more blood and trea- 
ſure to get the crown for this prince than it 
had done to conquer France twice. Half of the 
nobility of the kingdom loſt their lives or eſtates 
in the quarrel; and, when the diſpute was over, 
the peace that followed was not much ſafer than 
the war: every rich and landed man was in 
danger; for whom could he truſt that diſtruſted 
his own brother ? whom ſpare, that killed his 
own brother? or who could perfectly love him, 
whom his own brother could not loye? We ſhall, 
in honour to the memory of one that was our 
ſovereign, forbear to mention, who were the 
perſons, on which he was ſo laviſh of his favours : 
only 1t is well known that thoſe that deſerved 
them moſt had the leaſt of them. Was not 


Shore's wife his chief miniſter? was there not 


more court made to her than all the lords of 
England, except thoſe that were the ftrumpet's 
favourites? who, poor woman! was herfelf 
Ee 4 « chaſte, 
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A. 
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cc 
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chaſte, and of good reputation, till he deluded 


her to his luſt, and tempted her from her huſ- 


band, an honeſt ſubſtantial young man, whom 
you all know. Indeed, I am aſhamed to ſay it, 


the king's appetite in that point was inſatiable 
and intolerable, No woman could eſcape him + 


young or old, rich or poor, wife or virgin, all 
ſell victims to his luſt: by which means the 


moſt honourable houſes were defiled, and the 
moſt honeſt families were corrupted. 


«+ You of this renowned city. ſuffered moſt : 
you, who deſerved moſt from him, for your 
readineſs to ſerve the houſe of Zork with your 
lives and fortunes; which though he ill requited, 
there is of that houſe, who, by God's grace, 
ſhall reward. you better. I ſhall not enlarge 
on this ſubject: you have heard it from one, 


whom ye will hearken to more, as you ought 


to do: for I am not fo vain. as to think what 


I can ſay will have fo great authority with you 


as the words of a preacher; a man ſo wiſe and 


ſo pious, that he would not utter a thing, in 


the pulpit eſpecially, which he did not firmly 
believe it was his duty to declare, You re- 
member, I doubt not, how he ſet forth, laſt 


Sunday, the right of the moſt excellent Richard 


duke of Glouceſter to the crown of this realm: 


« for, as he proved to you, the children of King 


cc 


cc 


( 


Edward IV. were never lawfully begotten, the 
king leaving his lawful wife, the lady Luc to 


contract an illegal marriage with the queen. 


My noble Lord the protector s reverence to the 
0 * dutchek 


« q1 
« ar 
« dc 
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« dutcheſs his mother will not permit me; tu. ſay· A Do 
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any thing further concerning what the. warthy - 
doctor alledged of her familiarity. with; others 
beſides her own huſband, for fear of offending 


the duke of Gloucefter her own ſon: though, 


for theſe cauſes, the crown of England: is de- 
volved to the moſt excellent prince the lord 


protector, as the only lawfully begotten fow 


of the right noble duke of York. This, and 
the conſideration of his many high qualities, 
has prevailed with the lords and commons of 
England, of the northern counties eſpecially, 


who have declared they will not have a baſtard 
reign. over them, to petition that high and 


mighty prince to take- on him the ſovereign 
power, for the good of the realm, to which he 
has ſo rightful and lawful a title. We have 


reaſon to fear he will not grant our requeſt; 


being a prince whoſe wiſdom foreſees the labour, 
both of body and mind, that attends the ſu- 
preme dignity: which is not a place for a child, 
as that wiſe. man obſerved, who' ſaid, Y# regno 
cujus rex puer eft, i. e. Wo to the realm whoſe king 
is a child. Wherefore we have reaſon to bleſs 
God that the prince, whoſe right is to reign 


over us, is of ſo ripe age, ſo great. wiſdom and 


experience, who, though he is unwilling to take 
the government upon himſelf, yet the petition 
of the lords and gentlemen will meet with the 
more favourable acceptance, if you the worſhip- 
ful citizens of the metropolis of the kingdom 
will j Join with us in our requeſt; which, for your 

| welfare, 
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A. D. “ welfare, we doubt not but you will. | However, 
4 I heartily entreat you to do it for the common 
good of the people of England, whom you will 
s oblige by chufing them ſo good a king, and his 
& majeſty by ſhewing early your ready diſpoſitions 
to his election; in which, my moft dear friends, 
« I require you, in the name of myſelf and theſe 
& lords, to mow us ny your minds and in- 
=> © rentions.” | 

Not well This ſpeech ſtruck the citizens with ſuch horror 
— amazement, that the duke, with the mayor's 
— oh advice, thought it neceffary to rouze them by a 
dam re- repetition of this ſpeech. But, though his grace 
Te delivered himſelf with all the art and eloquence 
any man could do on fo bad a fubject, he could 
not draw up a ſingle voice to approve of his un- 
Recorder juſt propoſal, The mayor then propoſed the re- 
—＋ tag corder to harangue his fellow-citizens, as the moſt 
the ſubject. proper perſon to ſpeak to them on all affairs of im- 
portance. Accordingly Fitzwilliam, the recorder, 
was directed to lay the matter before the common- 
hall: which he did, with great reluctance, by 
repeating the heads of the duke's ſpeech without 
the leaſt addition, and without any more effect 

upon the audience than before. 

The duke obſerving to the mayor, that the citi- 
zens were amazingly obſtinate, his grace ſtood up 
once more, and added: : 

Puke of * Dear friends, we came to acquaint you with 
— 2 ia thing which we needed not have done, had 
again. ft not been for the ede we bear you. The 

lords and commons could have determined the 


2 2 „matter 
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« matter without you; but would gladly have 4. D. 
« you join with us; which js for your honour 
« and profit, though you do not ſee it, nor con- 
* ſider it: we require you, therefore, to give your 
« anſwer, one way or other, whether you are 
« willing, as the lords are, to have the moſt ex- 
+ cellent prince the lord-protector to be _ kings 
„or not?“ 

There followed a general murmur: but, at laſt, General 
the protector's and the duke's ſervants, having cn A 
aſſembled a parcel of rabble, forced themſelves duced. 
into the hall, and cried out, King Richard! King 
Richard! and threw up their hats into the air. 

The duke laid hold of this, and, taking it for a 
general acclamation, addreſſed himſelf accordingſy 
to the people in theſe words: „ Ni 

„It is a goodly and joyful cry, to hear every — 55 
* man with one voice agree to it, and nobody ag 1 
« ſay no. Since cakes dear friends, we ſee m—_— 
* you are all, as one man, inclined to have this point. 
noble prince to be your king, we ſhall report the 
* matter ſo effectually to him, that, we doubt not, 

& it will be much to your advantage. We require 

you to attend tomorrow with our joint petition 

„ to his grace, as has been already agreed on 

e between us.” 

The citizens retired home with inexpreſſible Citizens 
grief, to find their names ſo artfully and wickedly 5 
uſurped to foſter the intended treaſon of dethroning 

the right heir to the crown, But the lord -· mayor Lord- 
Shaw, who had entered deeply into the protector's —— 
conſpiracy to ſeize the crown, prevailed with the 7 petition 


for Glou- 


aldermen and ſeveral of the common-council to ceſter to 
accept the 
confirm croas. 
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&. D. confirm. this mock. election of a king, by their 

145% attendance next day, with che duke of Buckingham 
and other conſpiring 'nobles, at Barnard's eaſtle, 

where the protector then reſided. 

A political © Here a new farce began. A meſſenger being 

farce be ſent to acquaint the duke of Glouceſter that a great 


tween 
Bucking- number of nobles and citizens demanded an au- 


— 24 dience of him, his grace pretended to be ſhy and 

2 55 jealous, andi made ſome difficulty of admitting then 

to his preſence. Buckingham took occaſion from 

that behaviour and caution to remark, that the 

protector was totally. ignorant of their proceedings 

in the city, and intention to make him their king. 

He then ſent another meſſenger in a moſt ſuppliant 

manner. Upon which the protector vouchſafed, 

but with an air of the greateſt diffidence, ro cotne 

2 forth to hear what had brought ſuch a company 

before him. When the duke of Buckingham, in 

the greateſt humility apologizing for himſelf and 

company, opened to him the ſubject of their ad- 

dreſs in an elegant and elaborate ſpeech, ſetting 

forth the grievances of the people, and praying 

him to redreſs them by aſſuming the royal autho- 

rity, which of right belonged to him, and which 

the whole kingdom, with an unuſual unanimity, 

deſired he would take upon him, fon the wood 

of the common-wealth, as r as for his grace's 
honour. 

The pro- The protector, with the utmoſt hypocriſy, re- 

—_ plied, « That, though he knew the things he 

 * alledged to be true, yet he loved King Edward 


„and his children above any crown whatſoever 3 
« and 
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and therefore could not grant their requeſt : A. P. 

however he pardoned æheir petition, and tlianked Nefuſes che 

« them for their love; but deſired them to be crown. 

obedient to the prince under whom himſe f und 

<« they lived at that time; and whom he would 

et adviſe to the beſt of his capacity, as he had al- 

« :ready done, to che ſatisfaction of all parties. 
Baut Buckingham 7 declaring that it was their re- 

ſolution, if he perſiſted] th refuling o a0vEpt- the 


| „his very man, before the expiration of this year, W. 
ing himſelf neglected, or at leaſt not faffctently rewarded, by 
Richard. for his ſervices in this affair, and jealvas that the 
uſurper was ſeeking an opportunity to ent him off, conſpired 
with the duke of Richmond 5 friends to dethrone him; took up 
arms and raiſed a  copliderable army in Wates. But, in his 
märch foutlwardo, they met With fach bad weather, and \ were 
ſo'delbyed and diftreſſedi by a ſix days inundation, occafidned 
by the overflowing of the Severn, that;hisfoldiers deferted. 
And the duke, being left with a ſingle ſervant only, retreated 
to the houſe of one Baniſter, once his ſervant, and under great 
obligations both to the duke and his father, hoping to lic there 
Concealed. Richard, hearing of this defertion, offered a re- 
ward of a thouſand marks for .Backingham. Baniſter betrayed 
him: and, being ſeized, he was conducted to Shrewſbury, 
according to Hollinſßead, or to Saliſbury, according to Hall and 
Secco, and there beheaded by the King's bare order, withoat 
— legal proceſs. 

Thus he, who had been very inſtrommental in taking away 
the lives of lord Haſtings, the earl of | Rivers, and others at 
Pontefra&, by a moſt arbitrary! ſentence, did himſelf periſh in 
the like manner, contrary to all right, by the abſolute orders 
of him whom he had placed on the throne. * On the other 
hand, this very conſpiracy, formed by the duke of Bucking- 
bam, accomplice of all Richard's crimes while he was protector, 
proved the occaſion of King Richard's ruin. May we not ſee 
the hand of heaven, or the cireMion of divine providence, in 
"ſuch events! 

| 4 crown, 
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A.D. crown, that they were determined not to agree to 
have any of king Edward's line to reign over them, 
and that they muſt and would look out for ſome 
other perſon to accept of their propoſal z Glouceſter 

Accepts then replied, . Since we perceive that the whole 
© realm is bent upon it, not to have king Ed. 

1483- © ward's children to reign over them, of which 
« we are ſorry; and knowing that the crown can 
„ belong to no man ſo juſtly as to ourſelf, the 
right heir, lawfully begotten of the body of 
« our moſt dear father Richard late duke of York; 
* to which title is now joined your election, 
« the nobles and commons of this realm, which 
« we, of all titles poſſible, take for the moſt ef- 
«© fectual; we are content, and agree favourably 
« to receive your petition and requeſt, and, ac- 
«©. cording to the ſame, take upon us the royal 
«© eftate, preheminence, and kingdoms of the 
«© two noble realms of England and France; the 
« one, from this day forward, by us and our 
« heirs, to rule, govern, and defend; the other, 
« by God's grace and your good help, to get 
again, ſubdue, and eſtabliſh for ever in due 
% obedience to this realm of England: and we alk 
God to live no longer than we intend to procure 
its advancement,” _ | 

K.Edw.V. Having thus uſurped the crown *, Sir James 
andinsbro- Hyrel Was prevailed upon and employed to mur- 


ther mur- 
dered. | der 


2 June 22, | 
a Together with Miles Foreft and John Dighton, according 
to Sir Thamas More. The murderers buried the young princes 
under a ſmall Nair-caſc; as ue cid confeſs before his exe- 
cution 


wu 
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der the infant king and his brother the duke of 4+ P. 
| 1433. 

York; by ſmothering them between two beds in 

the tower, during, à tour Richard made towards 

the north. 

The univerſal diſcontent that reigned in 1 Univerſal 
put Richard upon ſending for 5000 men out of the CR 
north, to guard him from any accident that might 
happen at his coronation, And the reſolution of A. D. 
the earl of Richmond, invited over from his ſtate n 

of 
of exile to dethrone him, to march with his army Rich. 
from Wales to London, ſhews, that however cau- — 
tiouſly the Londoners had behaved to ſkreen tem- 
ſelves from the reſentment of the uſurper, they 
were very early and ready to favour the deſigns 
of that exiled prince, intending to aſſert his right 
to the crown. On Richard's part we find a com- Tower or- 


miſſion to the ſurveyor of the king's works, upon — 


the firſt report of the earl of Richmond's invaſion, 


to. preſs into his ſervice workmen to repair the 
tower of London. 
Kicbard, reſolved to interrupt tis earls march, A. D. 


met him and gave him battle * at Boſworth in — 


Leiceſterſhire. Richard engaged with his crown on Richard 
his head, and, in leſs than two hours, he was — 


cution in the reign of King Henry VII. And, as a confirma- 
tion of this, it is certain that thoſe princes were never heard 
of from the day Tyrrel, by a written order from King Richard, 


entered the tower; and by a difcovery of fome bones in that 


part of the tower when repaired in 1674, which K. Charles IT. 


ordered to be put jnto a marble urn, and placed among the 


royal tombs in Meſfminſter- abbey. 
* Auguft 22. 
Nan 


. 
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A. D. Alain in battle ©, and his crown carried. immediately 
. ant>placed! upon the earl of :Richmond's head 3 and 


King Hen 
ry Vils ehe Geldof battle reſounded on all fides witlr the 


acceſſion to 


dhe throne, oy of Long live King E VIIth. 


1 * TEA of Mavrons in che Reign of King £4 
| ee ard V. and Richard III. 


ion 


K . AtKing Edeard's.acceſlion, Sir Bdmund: Shaw, 
£41 SHA 04 06MIN ———— | 
2d. ne Hi. 


17 


e As bad as this king 220. be founded a collegiate chantry 
in London, called our Lay bf" Barking, near the tower, and other 
iulizious places. He eſtabliſmed ſeverab encellent las; ahd 


; took-the way ;of-being/ Aa w_ e he AAR ways | 
8 e Le ant o 


. 8X REN ge 

lh, $$ oor DORM > 11 A P. X. 
J . K tay Views s entry in London. 'Sweating 
I + fthrieſs, thrice.” bree mayvrs in one year. ' Loans. 
Who to be taken apprentices. Corrupt magiſtrates. 
S Chrapfhde troſs Fniſhed. ' Laws about Haugbrer- 
Danes. Conſervacy-extended, Flemiſh! merchants 
 Sanjſhed. Citizens entertained by the: king. Laws 
about. jurbri. Audley'srebellun. Finſbury ma- 
ner. Artillery- ground. Plague. Reception of 


"Þ 


* 


© 


-""Bizen "Cattiarine.” "King Henry VIIth's "chapel Hi 
*Buglt. Aldermen accompany the lord-mayor 0n borſe- 4 
Jack. F leet · ditch, Houndſditch, Merchant-tay- 50 
ora, 46hy ſo called. Fires. King Henry VIIth's 1 


charters. Liſt of mayors. Ning Henry VIIIch's 
- acceſſion. March of city watch. 'Praiti tioners in 


4 c and ſurgery to be — Moorfickds level- 
lied. 


was lain in battle, there happened a fire in Bread- 
1 Vol. I. Ff | frreet, 
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led, &c. Power of impannelling juries. Riots. 


Fires. Humours of May-day. Evil May - day. 


Rioters, bow puniſoed. Court of conſcience erecteu. 
College of phyſicians incorporated. Plagues. Char- 


Tur far taking inquiſitions in London, and confirm- 
ing the keeping of the great beam and common bu- 


lance. Af concerning. ſelling of wood, Bensvolence 
demanded and refuſed. Intercourſe with Rome 
forbidden. Af among freemen and apprentices. 


Grand entertainmenti New Teſtament tranſlated, 


and burnt. Tws muſters of the citizens at Mile- 


end. Qseen Ann Bullen's grand entry. But- 


cbers confined. io Leadenhall nurſtet. Conduits 
erelled at Aldgate and Lothbury. Ads for the 
conſervation of the Thames: Againſt fsb and 
encroachmonts, &c. Concerning ballaſt. Pool's 
privilege, | Sheriffs impriſoned. Ads for paving 
London. A regulation of eating. Allen's cha- 


55 rity. Mary Atkinſon's funeral, Alder man Read's 


cruel treatment. | Qualification of grand jurors. 


 Tythes of the clergy aſcertained, Lift o _— 
4:0 og: many other 2 a K 


* 
4 


ING Henry vlltn was met by t the + liſte | A. P. 


of London in their ſearlet robes, and a great 1485. 
King Hen- 


is of citizens in violet-coloured gowns, ON ,, VIItb's 
the 28th of Auguſt, at Highgate, who conducted entry into 
his majeſty, riding in a cloſe chariot, to St. Paul's 
- cathedral, where he offered his three ſtandards, 
and thence retired to the biſhopꝰ 8 palace. 5 


London. 


On the 22d of Auguſt, the very day king Richard Fire, 


10 


* 


The ſweat- 
ing ſickneſs 


Three 
mayors in 
ane year. 


434 
A. D. frreet, 
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London, which did conſiderable damage, 
and in which the parſon of St. Milared's pariſh, 
and another man in the parſonage- houſe, were 
- burnt. | 

London was viſited this year with an d 
of diſtemper, called the ſweating /ickneſs. It firſt 
was noticed on the 2 iſt of September, and carried 
off ſeveral thauſeads, who died of it, in twenty- 
four hours“. Amongſt the great numbers, that 


died of this diſtemper, were Thomas Hylle the new 
mayor, and Sir William Stokker his immediate ſuc- 
ceſſor, and one of the ſheriffs: ſo that the city had, 


in the courſe of this year, three mayors and three 
. ſheriffs, | 


His majeſty's want of money ſoon furniſhed 
him with an opportunity to try the affections of 


the Londoners, He had left the marquis of Dor/zt 
and Sir Fobn Boucbier ſureties, at Paris, for money 
which he had borrowed of the king of France to- 


Henry aſks wards his late expedition into England. To releaſe 


a loan © 


6ocomarks theſe his majeſty requeſted a loan of 6000 marks 


Citizens 
lend him 
3000. 


from the city of London. The people did not 
rightly reliſh this requiſition: but, at laſt, it was 
agreed to advance his majeſty 3000 marks; and 
9371. 68. thereof was depoſited by the companies 


4 The phyſicians were not able to apply any remedy: but 
at laſt it was diſcovered, that, if a man was taken in the day- 


time with this ſweat, he muſt immediately lie down in his 
cloaths, and ſo continue for 24 hours: if taken ſo in bed, be 


muſt not get out of bed for the ſpace of 24 hours alſo; hut 


not provoke the ſweat, nor eat nor drink at all, or but very 


moderately. This ſickneſs firſt appeared on the 21ſt * Sep- 
tember, and ceaſed about the end of October. 


of 
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of mercers, grocers, and drapers, which his ma- A. D. 
1485. 
jeſty punctually paid them again in due time. 
A. D. 1486, the croſs in Meſt. cheap, curiouſly Croſs in 
Cheapſide 
wrought at the private expence of divers citizens, gm. 
amongſt whom John Fiſher, a mercer, gave 6oo A. P. 
ade” was finiſhed. 4 
In this year John Perſtval, one of the lord- 
mayor's carvers, while he was waiting at table, 
was drank to for ſheriff, as the cuſtom then was 
for the perſon to whom the lord-mayor ſhould 
drink a glaſs of wine, and thereby nominate him 
for one of the ſheriffs for the year enſuing ; and 
Mr. Per/ival being thus choſen, only by Sir John 
Collet the lord- mayor's then drinking to him, fat 
down at the lord-mayor's table, covered his head, 


and in due time became chief magiſtrate of Lon- 5 
don. 
By an act of common- e it was, this ſame None but 107 


year (Nicholas Exton, mayor) enacted and ordained, — 


that no apprentice ſhould be taken, nor freedom © — 4 
given, but to ſuch as were gentlemen born; agree- 

able to the clauſe in the oath given to every free- 

man, at the time he was made free, in theſe words: 

* Ye ſhall take none apprentice, but (or except) 

e he be free- born: that is to ſay, no bondſman's 

“ ſon, nor the ſon of any alien.“ 

| The year 1487 produceth a flagrant proſtitution city power 
of city power. By an act of common-council, profiituted. 
on Feb, 1. it was ordained *, that no perſon ſhould 1487. 
carry goods or merchandize to any fair or market 
within the kingdom for the term of ſeven years, 


« Lib. C. fol, 88. Rec. Guild. Jour. Com, Council. 
. Ff 2 under 
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A. D. under the penalty of 1001. one third to the in- 
Bo $4 oy former. This act was ſo highly reſented by 
＋ 1 the legiſlature, that in the year following, 3 Hen- 
ry VII. it was repealed by parliament s; and the 
citizens were empowered to carry on their com- 
merce, and their goods to the ſeveral parts of the 
nation, as uſual, with a penalty of 4o1l. upon 
every perſon moleſting any of the citizens in their 

ſaid trade. 


simnel the This was in the time of the impoſtor Simnels 
public appearance to perſonate the earl of Mar- 


 Unpoſter, 


wick, then priſoner in the tower of London: who 
being defeated at Slote in Lincolnſhire, the London- 
ens met the king and the queen returning with 


King and victory at Highgate, in a moſt ſolemn manner, 


queen” S en- 


trance into dreſſed all in one ſort of apparel, and on horſe- 
London. back. And, as they paſſed through the city to &.. 
Paul's cathedral, the ftreets were lined by the cor- 
porations in their ſeveral formalities. Te Deum 
was then ſung in St. Paul's, and next day his 


Thar kf. majeſty went in proceſſion to hear the thankſgiving- 


Sling. 


ſermon at Paul's croſs. 

Loan of The king, in 1488, applied to the city for a loan 
*32;> of 4oool. which they advanced with great chear- 
1488. ful neſs; and foan after lent him 20001. more. 

The ſtench ariſing from the ſlaughter-hovules, 
and putrid blood and ordure running out of the 
butchery in Newgate-ſtreet, and the noxious vapours 
ariſing from the ſcalding of ſwine, was ſo offen- 
ſive, that the inhabitants of the adjacent pariſhes 

of Sf. Faith and St. Gregory applied to parliament 


Stat. at large. 


for 
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by an act! was obtained, and it was enacted, 4 Hen. VII. 
Y 
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for remedy againſt a nuiſance, which frequently 4. D. 
occaſioned diſtempers in that neighbourhood, and 
endangered the health of the whole city. Where- 


That, for the future, no butcher ſhall preſume 
« to kill any beaſt within the walls of London, 

« upon the penalty of 1s. for every ox and cow Penalty for 
« ſo killed, and 8d. for every other beaſt.” In £8. 
the ſame ſeſſion the juriſdiction of the mayor of London. 
London, and his ſucceſſors, in and over all the City con- 
iſſues, breaches, and grounds overflowed, as far fen u 
as the water ebbeth and floweth from the river iſſues, &c. 
Thames, touching puniſhments ta be inflicted on 
perſons uſing unlawful nets, was confirmed. 

The 6th of April, 1491, was kept a day of A.D. 
thankſgiving at $7. Paul's cathedral by the nobility, 8 
at which attended the mayor, aldermen, and prin- 5 | 85 
cipal citizens in their liveries, for the conqueſt of 
Granada, by the king of Spain, from the Moors, 
after they had been poſſeſſed of that city and coun- 
try 700 years and upwards: on which occaſion 
the king of Spain obtained the title of His Moſt 
Catholic Majeſty. = 

It being reſolved in parliament to proſecute the Bats 

French war with vigour, and to raiſe money for ee. by 
that purpoſe by way of benevolence, the wealthier “ —_—_— 
fort of people were aſſeſſed diſcretionally by the 145z. 
commiſſioners, who raiſed 2001. upon every alder- 
man of London: and the ſum total raiſed upon the 
commonalty of this city amounted to the ſum of 
9682 |. 17s. 4d. which, added to the alderman's 


| b See Stat. at large. 


1 bene- 
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A. D. benevolence, came near to the ſum of 1 5,000 l. 
3 though at this time very few citizens poſſeſſed 105. 
per ann. real eſtate. | 

— The Flemiſh merchants being, by order of his 

299251 wig majeſty, baniſhed the city, the Anſeatic merchants 

_ availed themſelves very much of their misfortune, 

1 and engroſſed the principal part of their commerce. 
: Their con- Which ſo provoked the Flemings, that they, to 

Piracy, | . . 

the number of eighty, ſworn to ſecreſy, conſpired 

againſt the Auſeatics; and, joined by ſome appren- 

tices and diſorderly people, broke open and plun- 

dered their hall, now the Szeel-yard; and had pro- 

£ ceeded to perpetrate their wicked deſign more ef- 

4 fectually, had the Auſeatics not been favoured. 

from Southwark by water, and by an armed force 

: by land, brought to their aſſiſtance by the lord- 
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— 


Puniſhed, mayor, who diſperſed the rioters: ſeveral of the 

conſpirators were taken, committed to the tower 

of London, and ſome hanged, after a long im- 

o priſonment ', according to Fabian, who was an 

4 alderman of London, one of the ſheriffs, in the 

: year 1494, and wrote what he had ſeen and knew 
a to be true. | 

Caizens One means to ingratiate himſelf into the affec- 

r tions of the citizens was the entertainment which 

this king made at Miſtminſter, on Twelftb-day, for 

the lord- mayor, aldermen, and a great number 

of principal commoners. On which occaſion, Fa- 

tian writes that, his majeſty, after dinner, dub- 

bed Ralph Auſtrey, the mayor, knight; and kept 

him and his brethren to ſee the interludes or diſ- 


i See Fab. Chron. p. 7. 
ports. 
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ports ſhewed the following night in Vieſtminſter- A.D. 
hall, richly hung with tapeſtry, and ſtaged on "Im 
both ſides. The next morning, after the diſports 

were ended, the king, the queen, the ambaſſadors, 

and other eſtates, being ſet at a table of ſtone, 

ſixty knights and eſquires ſerved ſixty diſhes to 

the king's meſs, and as many to the queen's meſs, 
neither fleſh nor fiſh; and ſerved the mayor with 
twenty-four diſhes, neither fleſh nor fiſh, to his 

meſs; with ſundry wines in a moſt plenteous man- 

ner; of which they partook ſo largely, that the 
mayor and his company did not get to London till 

the break of the next day, in their barges, 

Sir Jobn Tate, lord-mayor in the 10th year of st. Antho- 
this king's reign, built the church of St. 4uthony, 3 
with a free- ſchool, and alms-houſes for poor men. 

In this ſame year the body of Alice Hackney, Alice 
which had been buried in the old church of $7, “nen. 
Mary Hill 175 years, was found entire, the ſkin 
whole, and the joints of her arms pliable, in dig- 
ing a new foundation. It was kept four days above 
ground, without the leaſt offenſive ſmell, and then 
buried again. | 

It is certain that Henry was at this time well King's 
beloved: but the pernicious advice of his favour- Ice. 
ites, Empſon and Dudley, coinciding with his ava- 
ricious temper, ſoon made him forfeit their good 
opinion of him. His majeſty reſolved to raiſe 
money, that he did not want, by forfeitures upon 
penal laws; and began this extortion by condemn- 
ing Sir William Capel, alderman of London, in a Caſe of al- 
fine of 27001. and could not be prevailed upon Gina, 

SE =. . 


we] 


2 i 


Qualifica- 


tion of a 
juror. 


A. D. 
1496. 


Pine fob 


notſerving. 
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by the moſt 3 „„ to mitigate it to 
leſs than 16001. | 

The London j juries at this time were become ſo 
corrupt, notwithſtanding the care that had former- 
ly been taken to prevent the impannelling improper 


perſons, and their taking bribes, &c. that it drew 


upon them the attention of parliament, who, in 
the x1th of Henry VII. did ena&t'*, © That, for 
the future, no perſon or perſons be impannel- 
< led, or fworn into any jury or inqueſt in any of 
t the city courts, unleſs he be worth forty marks: 
& and if the cauſe to be tried amount to that ſum, 
% then no perſon to be admitted a juror worth 
% leſs than 100 marks: and that every perſon, 
“ ſo qualified, refuſing to ſerve as a juryman, for 


„ the firſt default to forfeit 18. the ſecond 28. 


Puniſh- 
ment for 
an unjuſt 
verdict, 


Bribery in 
a juror, 
how to be 
puniſhed. 


% and every one after to double the ſum. That 
+ when upon trial it ſhall be found, that a petty 
&« jury have brought in an unjuſt verdict, then 
every member of the ſame to forfeit 201. or 
% more, according to the diſcretion of the court 
« of lord-mayor and aldermen, and to ſuffer fix 
* months impriſonment, or leſs, at the diſcretion 
c of the ſaid mayor and aldermen, without bail 
or mainprize, and for ever after to be rendered 


* incapable of ſerving in any jury.” And further, 


* if upon enquiry it ſhould be found, that any 
« juror has taken money as a bribe, or other re- 
« ward, or promiſe of reward, to favour, either 

* plaintiff or defendant in the cauſe 0 be tried 
* oy. him, that then; and in every ſuch caſe, the 


* See Stat. at large. 
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e party by him thus injured, ten times the value 
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A. D. 
1496, 


© of ſuch ſum or reward by him taken, and alſo 


to ſuffer impriſonment, as already mentioned; 


et and beſides, to be diſabled for ever from ſerv- 
ing in that capacity: and that every perſon or 
ee perſons guilty of bribing any juror, ſhall like- 
« wiſe forfeit ten times the value given, and ſuf- 
e fer impriſonment, as aforeſaid.” 


Puniſh 
ment of 
the party 
bribing, 


The king having diſguſted his people by heavy Lord Aud- 


taxes, the Corniſh men, ſpirited up and headed by 


lord Audley, roſe, and marched under his lordſhip's 
command, towards London, in hopes to reduce 
it. The rebels encamped on Blackheath, on the 
17th of June, 1497, and at firſt threw the city 
into great diſorder and confuſion. But the mayor 


ley's rebel- 

lion. 5 
AI: 
1497. 


London in 
a poſture of 


and ſheriffs ſoon prevailed with their fellow-citi- defence. 


zens to arm and defend themſelves : and by erect- 
ing batteries, and guarding proper places, they 
preſently found themſelves in a condition to de- 
feat the attempts of the enemy. In the mean 
time, the king with an army of regulars en- 
camping in St. George's Fields, covered the borough 
of Southwark and London-bridge from all danger, 


From which his majeſty marched, on the 22d of Rebels de- 


Fune, to Blackheath, and entirely routed the rebel 
army, pe 
In the year 1498, we are informed by the city 
records, kept in Guildball, that certain grounds, 
conſiſting of gardens, orchards, &c. on the 
north ſide of Chiſwell-freer, and called Bunbill 


or 


eated. 
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A. P. or Bunbill-felds ', within the manor of Finſbury", th 

= pag were by the mayor and commonalty of London, Ls 

manor. Converted into a large field, containing 11 acres, * 

New artil- and 11 perches, now known by the name of the be 

leryground Artillery. ground, for their train-bands, archers, hy 

and other military citizens, to exerciſe in, qu 

Plentiful The next year proved ſo plentiful, that the pat 

Vg. D. Wheat fell from 20s. to 48. per quarter: and Wo 

1499- wine was at 108. per hogſhead: and bay- ſalt at b 

Great 4d. the buſhel. This was checkered by a dread- Ar 

i ful plague, that carried off 20, ooo ſouls, and and 

1500. upwards, in this city, (ſays Fabian, then in Lon- of 

don) and it having over-ran many parts of the her 

King and kingdom, the king, after removing from place to ado 

—y place, repaired with his conſort. to Calais, in of | 

France, Here his majeſty had an interview with I 

| | | | 15 i 
Including all the ground from Cbiſwellſireet, northward of t 
to Ola. fircet, part of which Bunbill was converted into a bu- 3 
rial: place, by the mayor and citizens of London, and conſe- 

crated as a common cemetery for the poor, during the plague. the 
iv 1665. For this purpoſe this ground was incloſed with a ſum} 
brick wall, at the charge of the city : and there being found biſke 
no want of this burial-place, the ground was let upon leaſe to coup 
one Tindal, who converted the ſame into a burial-ground, as after 
it is at this time, for diſſenters that don't chuſe to lie inhumed | 

in a parochial way. Faul 
w Finſbury, which derives its name "I. the moor or Ven the | 
on which it bordered, is a very ancient manor, and was 2 water 
prebend of Sr. Paul's cathedral in 1104, and has been held alder. 
i by leaſe from the prebendary, by the mayor and commons of baras 
| Londen, with the confent of the dean and chapter of St. Pauli, | Se 
3 ever ſince the 22d of May 1315, under divers conditions. In Hi 
7 1555 the rent was raiſed, upon a new leaſe for go years, to Croce 
, 291. 13s, 4d. per ann. which leaſe by divers renewals 15 Cui 
continued at the ſame rent to the year 1784. John 


1 the 


1 
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the French king, who treated Henry with the moſt A. P. 

profound reſpect, even ſo far as to ſtile him his * 

' patron, his father and his protector. Of which mor 

behaviour his majeſty wrote a particular account 22 

to the lord mayor and: aldermen of London; ac- © 

quainting them likewiſe with the moſt material 

paſſages that occurred during the faid interview, 

to the no ſmall ſatisfa&tion of the citizens. | | 
On the 4th of October, 1501, Catherine of Catharine 

Arragon, infanta of Spain, landed at Plymouth, 379898 

and made her public entry into London on the 12th Her entry, 

of November, The mayor and aldermen received A. P. 

her in their formalities: the ſtreets were richly TO? 

adorned with filks, velvets, &c, and a variety 

of ſtately pageants : and on the 14th of the ſame Marriage. 

month her highneſs was married to Arthur, prince 

of Wales, in St. Paul's cathedral, in the preſence 

of the lord mayor, in a robe of crimſon velvet ; 

and of the aldermen in ſcarlet gowns : who, after 

the ſolemnization of the royal nuptials, were 

ſumptuouſly entertained in the great hall of the 

biſkop of London's palace, where the new married Conducted 

; F RP by water ta 

couple continued, till the king and queen, two days wegmin- 

after, went from Baynard's-caſile to hear maſs at St. ſter. 

Paul's, and from thence to dine with the princeſs at 

the biſhop's palace, and after dinner took her by 

water to Weſtminſter, eſcorted by the lord mayor, 

aldermen, and city companies in their reſpective 

barges, beautifully ornamented with flags, &c. Firſt enter- 
Hitherto the city entertainments were given at Ge 

Grocer” s-hall, for want of convenient offices at 

Guildhall, Wherefore in this ſame year, Sir 


John Shaw, lord mayor, cauſed kitchens, &c. 
to 
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| = to be erected at Gazi/dball, by contributions from 


the ſeveral companies; where he firſt entertained 
— the aldermen and principal citizens with a mag- 
upon the nificent feaſt: and he alſo prevailed with his bed 


—— thren the aldermen, for the firſt time, to accom- 
Ade on i Pany their mayor on horſeback to the water ſide, 

A. P. where he took barge for Weſtminſter. 

Ty On the 25th of January there was great re- 
Joicings for the.eſpouſals of princeſs Margaret, by 
proxy, with king James IV. of Scotland, which was 
publiſhed that day at St. Paul's Groſs. By which 
marriage was entailed upon this realm all the 
misfortunes it has ſuſtained under the family of 
Stuarts. | 

Henry This is the year, in which king Henry VII. 
— 1 cauſed the chapel of the Virgin Mary, and a ta- 
vern at the eaſt end of Weſiminſter-abbey, to be 
taken down; and erected on their ſcite the pre- 

ſent building called Henny VIIth's chapel, at the 

vaſt expence of 14,000 l. which was equal to 
84,000 ]. at this time. The foundation was laid 


on the 24th of January. 


| Fleet-ditch Fleet-ditich *, otherwiſe Fleet-dike, received this 


cleanſed. 


year a good ſcouring, ſo as to make it navigable 


n This is what has, at different times, been called Flood, 
Flad, Viet, Fleote, or Fleet, all which in the Saxon tongue im- 
ply a ſmall navigable watercourſe or inlet, ſuch as the Fleet 
rivulet has been for many ages. Though the firſt mention of 
this water- courſe under the name of Fleet, does not occur till 
the year 1307, when Henry earl of Lincoln complained to a 


parliament fitting at Carliſie, That the watercourſe under 


FLEET-BRIDGE, formerly frequented by many ſbips, was then, 


by encroachments and other m rendered unnadi- 


able. 
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for large boats with foel and fiſh, Wy to Old. bors, _ D. 9 
or Holborn- bridge. | ith ſor | 
The citizens alſo, about the ame time, ordered Houndſ- e 
the noxious, filthy place, called Hownds-ditch?, 2 4 
under the eaſtern wall of the city, north of Aa- ro (0 
gate, to be arched over and paved. n ige | by 
The company of faylors and . Taylors ol 
which had been incorporated by king Edward IV. 2 — "a 
in the year 1466, was now ſo conſiderably im- lors. l 


proved by the number of merchants, and digni- Fe 
fied by king Henry the VIIth's becoming a mem- 1 
ber thereof, that they, in the year 1 503, petition- 
ed for and obtained a new charter, by which they 
were re-incorporated by the name and ſtile of, 
The maſter and wardens of the MExchANT- 
TAYLORS of the fraternity of St. John the WIS, 
in the city of London. 

A great fire broke out and conſumed many pires. 
houſes at the north end of London- bridge, in the 
night of the 21ſt of November: and on the 7th 

of January following, ſome houſes were buriit 
down in Thames-ftreet, facing St. Botolpb's church. 
How much ſoever Henry was pleaſed to exprefs 
his love and affection towards the Londoners, he 
ſtill looked upon them to be a mine from whence 
he, on certain occaſions, might feed his unſatiable 


o So called from the cuſtom of throwing their filth, carrion, 
and eſpecially dead dogs, into this part of the tity ditch. It 
was into. this naſty place, that king Canws ordered Erich, the 
traitor and murderer of king Edmund Ironſide, to be caſt, after 
he had been tormented” by lighted torches, and drawn ffom 
Baynard's: caſtle through the city by the 1. as OE We 
Richard of Ciciter. 

4 aàvari- 
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wad pay dear for their charter: and now he calls upon 
S000MUKS/ the city for the ſum of 3000 marks, under the 


paid for 


confirming pretence of granting them a confirmation of their 


liberties, 


chartered rights and liberties. However, in this 


act of confirmation we find particular care was 
taken to aſcertain the qualifications of brokers, 
&c. and to prevent the eneroachments made by 


foreigners upon the franchiſes and cuſtoms of 


London v. And in this charter of king Henry VIIth, 
dated 23d of Fuly, A. D. 1505, and in the 20th 
year of his reign, it is amongſt other things re- 
cited, | e | 


K. Henry 
VIIth's ,. 
charter. 
cc 
cc 
Strangers 
not to buy ,, 
oods to 
I. cc 
cc 
0 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 
ce 
cc 
40 


« That of all time of which the memory of 


man is not to the contrary, for the common- 


wealth of the realm and city aforeſaid, it hath 
been uſed, and by authority of parliament ap- 


proved and confirmed, that no ſtranger, from 
the liberty of the city, may buy or ſell from 


any ſtranger from the liberties of the ſaid city, 


any merchandize or wares within the liberties 


of the ſame city, upon forfeiture of the ſame. 
The ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens, 
and their predeceſſors, by all the time afore- 
ſaid, have had and received, and have been 
accuſtomed to receive, perceive, and have, to 
the uſe of the ſame mayor, commonalty, and 
citizens, all and all manner of merchandizes 
and wares bought and fold within the liberties 


P. In the ſame form as the charters of the 5o Edward III. 


on December 4, and of 1 Richard II. confirmed by parlia- 


ment. 


« of 


* ceive, 

* Chandi: 
bought 
0 the! 
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of the ſame city as aforeſaid, and forfeitures 
* of the ſame merchandizes and wares, until of 
* late paſt time they were troubled or moleſted : 
The ſame lord Henry the VIIth, by his letters 
«© patent, as aforeſaid, for pacifying and taking 
ce away from henceforth controverſies and ambi- 
„ guitics in that behalf, and to fortify, and by 
“ expreſs words to explain and declare the liberty 
and cuſtom aforeſaid to them the ſaid mayor 
« and commonalty, and citizens, and their heirs 


and ſucceſſors, and willing the ſaid liberties to. 


be peaceably and quietly had, poſſeſſed and 
enjoyed to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and 
« citizens, and their ſucceſſors, with the forfei- 
s tures aforeſaid, againſt the ſaid late king Henry, 


„ his heirs and ſucceſſors, granted, and by his 
J * faid charter confirmed to the ſaid mayor and 


* commonalty, and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, 
« that no ſtranger from the liberties of the ſame 


city may buy. or fell from any other ſtranger to 
the liberty of the ſame city any merchandizes or 


„ wares within the liberty of the ſaid city: and 
* if any ſtranger to the liberty of the ſame city 
* ſhall ſell or buy any merchandizes or wares with- 
jn the liberty of the ſame city of any other 


* ſtranger to the liberty of the ſame city, that 


the ſame mayor, commonalty, and citizens, 
and their ſucceſſors, may have, hold, and re- 
* ceive, all and all manner of ſuch like mer- 
* chandizes and wares ſo bought, and to be 
bought, ſold, or to be fold, within the liberty 
- of the ſaid city between whatſoever ſtrangers 

* to 
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A. D. to the liberty of the ſame city, as forfeited; Y n 

1503. « and all the forfeitures of the ſame, and alſo the *n 

Forfeitures ae penalties, fines, and redemptions ' whatſoever " 

the city. “ any ways forfeited, loſt, or to be loſt, or to be WM © i 

- « forfeited, or due thereon, to the uſe and profit * h 

of the ſame mayor and commonalty, and citi- "= M 

* Zens, and their heirs and ſucceſſors, withodt * Pt 

any hindrance of the ſame late king, his heirs „he 

and ſucceſſors; any ſtature, act, or ordinance, 1 

of us or our progenitors, made to the contrary In 

: 6, notwithſtanding ; although the ſame mayor and WI his 

*.commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city, or debt: 

their predeceſſors, have before that time uſed, mitte 

4 abuſed, or nat uſed thoſe cuſtoms and liberties: unde 

Saving always, that great men, lords and no- befor 

<< bles, and other Engliſh and: ſtrangers, of what and 4 

& condition ſoever they be, may freely whatſoever order, 

e merchandize engrots for their families and pro- there 

per uſes within the liberties of the ſaid city, till th 

without any forfeitures, loſs, or hindrance fate h 

'<- whatſoever, ſo that they do not ſell again the ed Sit 

«-ſaid merchandizes to any. other. And further, April 

* the faid late king, of his more ample grace, Caſſel, 

dy his ſaid letters patent, among other things, crime 

did give and grant to the mayor, commonalry,8 remoy 
= | and citizens of: the ſame city of London, andi and tt 
= Ofice of their ſucceſſors, the office of gauger within the Abi 
4 Sauger. e ſaid city, and the diſpofing, ordering, furvey Paul's. 
4 ing, and correction of the ſame; to have ſchool 


oy hold; exerciſe, and occupy the ſaid office and for a n 


b weather premiſes, with all fees, profits, and lars. 
| „ emoluments do the ſame office in any man appoin 
*> neg Vo1 
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« ner belonging or appertaiting, to the ſame A. D. 
« mayor and commonalty, and citizens by them. 
« ſelves, or by their ſufficient deputy or deputies, 
« from the 22d. day of Auguſt, in the firſt year of 
* his reign, for ever, without any account to be 
ec made thereof, or any other thing rendering and 
« paying to the faid lord Henty che VIIth, his 
&« heirs or ſuccetfors; as by thi ſaid letters patents 


i more plainly may appear.” 
In the year 1507, King Hem) diſcharged, at Priſoners 


{charged 


his own coſt, all the Priſoners in London whoſe by the king 
| debts did not exceed 40s, yet his majeſty per- Arbitrary 


roceed- 


mitted the extortions of Empſon and Dudley ; who, ingsagainſt 
under pretence of abuſes committed two years — 
before, by Thomas Kneſworth, in his mayoralty, Grove, 
and Roger Grove and Richard Shoare, his ſheriffs, Caſſel, and 
ordered them to be dragged to the Marſbelſca, and Brown. 
there to be confined. without any legal proceſs, 1508. 
till they redeemed themſelves with 1400 l. The like 
fate had befallen Sir Lawrence Mlemer, who ſucceed- 
ed Sir William Brown, that died about the end of 
April in his mayoralty, this year, and Sir William 
Caſſel, who were each fined 20001. (for i imaginary 
crimes. committed in their. offices) had not death 
removed king Henry from the ſtage of this life, 
and thereby put a ſtop to their arbitrary power. 
About this time, Dr. Jobn Collet, dean of St. 
Pauls, founded a ſchool, to be. called Sr. Paul's 
ſchool, at the. eaſt end of St. PauPs church- yard, 
for a maſter, an uſſler, a chaplain, and 15 3 ſcho- 
lars. For the teaching of whom, the founder 
appointed a ſalary of 341. 13 8. 4 d. for the up- 
Voi. I. G g per 
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. per maſter, 171. 6s. 8 d. for the uſher, or un- 
der maſter, and 8 J. per ann. for the chaplain, or 
third maſter, in truſt to the mercer's company. 


LIST of LORD Mayors in the Reign of 


| King Henry VII. 


In the iſt year Sir Hugh Brice. 


„ | 
O0 O AA N 


Sir Henry Collet, 
William Horn. 
Robert Tate, 
William White. 

John Matthew, 
Hub Cloptoj.. 
Sir William Martin. 
Ralph Auſtry. 
Richard Chawrie, 
Sir Henry Collet. 
Jobn Tate. 


William Pirchaſe. 
Sir Jobn Percival. 


Nicholas Aldmine, 
William Rennington. 
ho John Shaa, or Shaw. 


King Henry VII. left only one 5 who was 

: proclaimed by the name and ſtile of Henry VIII. 
on the 23d of April, and on the 25th all foreign 
beggars, which now ſwarmed in the ſtreets, and 
pa away became the nurſery of thieves and robbers, were 
driven out of the city, and paſſed away to their 


reſpective pariſhes. 


On 


K & of wy 


ea N. ry Warn $95 © © My 
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b On the 20th of June the king and queen, his A. P. 
, majeſty being married to his brother Ariburs 
widow, rode from the Tower to WXMaieſtminſter, and 5 255 
were moſt ſolemnly and magnificently received and) a8. 
f by the Londoners. The ſtreets in general, were ceived. 
- richly ſet off with ſilks and tapeſtry ; but part of 
Cornbill, and the ſouth fide, called Goldſmith*s-row, 
in Cheap/ide, were hung with gold brocades. The 
magiſtrates and the companies attended the joyous 
occaſion in their formalities, and the people rent 
the heavens with loud huzzas. And to rivet the 
affections of the citizens, he commanded the evil 
counſellors, Empſon and Dadley, to the tower, the 
late king's commiſſioners to raiſe money upon 
penal laws; for which they were condemned and 
attainted by parliament, and beheaded on Tower- 
Bill, on the 18th of Auguſt, 1510: and divers of 
their underſtrappers, ſuch. as ſolicitors, meſſen- 
gers, &c. were pilloried in Cornbill, and forced to 
ride with papers on their heads, and with their 
faces towards the horſe's tail. mY 
The city watch, which in theſe times, when r eee 
there is greater property and more danger in watch. , 
London, is committed to feeble, and not always 
to poor men of the beſt character, was then more 
reſpectable, and conſiſted of ſubſtantial citizens, 
with a magiſtrate of ſome dignity at their head, 
in every ward; and who had a ſolemn march 
twice every year, on the eve of St. ohn Baptiſt, and 
on the eve of the feaſt of St. Peter and Paul, in this 
manner: The city muſic preceded the lord mayor's 
officers in party-coloured liveries: then followed 
Gg 2. the 


8 
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the ſword-bearer, on horſeback, in beautiful ar- 


mour, before the lord mayor, mounted alſo on 


a ſtately horſe richly capariſoned, attended by a 


giant and two pages, on horſeback, three page- 
ants, morice-dancers and footmen: the ſheriffs 
marched next, preceded alſo by their officers in 
proper liveries, and attended by their giants, 


pages, morice-dancers, and pageants : then fol- 
lowed a large body of demi-lancers in bright ar- 
mour, on ſtately horſes; and after them a body 
of carabineers in white fuſtian coats, with the 
city arms upon their backs and breaſts: a diviſion 
of archers, with their bows bent, and ſhafts of 


arrows by their ſide: a party of pikemen in croſ-- 
lets and helmets: a body of halberdeers in croſ- 
lets and helmets alſo: and a great party of bill- 


men with helmets and aprons of mail, brought 
up the rear; the whole conſiſting of about 2000 
men, in ſeveral diviſions, with muſicians, drums, 
ſtandards and enſigns, ranked and anſwering each 
other in proper places; who marched from the 
conduit at the weſt end of Cheapfide, through 
Cheapfide, Poultry, Cornbill, and Leadenhall-ftreet, 
to Aldgate; and back again through Fenchurch- 
fireet, Gracechurch-ftreet, Curnbill, and fo back to 
the conduit from whence it firſt ſet out; illumi- 
nated with 940 creſſets, or large lanthorns, fixt 
at the ends of poles, and carried on men's ſhoul- 
ders : of which 200 were provided at the expence 
of the city: 500 at the expence of the incorpo- 
rated companies: and 240 at the expence. of the 
City conſtables: and beſides theſe the ſtreets were 

| | well 
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well lighted with a great number of lamps hung A. D. 

againſt the houſes on each ſide, decorated with ''* 

garlands of flowers and greens. ( King Henry, in- K. Henry 
formed of this nocturnal parade, came incog. . 
dreſſed in the habit of a yeoman of the guard, 

into the city on St. Fohr's eve, and was ſo highly 


delighted with the ſight thereof, that he returned Returns to 
with his royal conſort, attended by the principal = So 


nobility, on St. Peter's eve, and ſtood in Cheap- 
fide to fee the ſtately march of the city watch re- 
peated on St. Peter's and Paul's vigil. 
Fabian relates, that Sir William Fitzwilliam, SirWilliam 


Fitzwil- 


alderman of Bread-ſtreet ward, refuſed to ſerve the liam air. 
office of ſheriff, and retired to Milton in North. franchiſed. 
amptonſbire; for which he was disfranchiſed. He His pro- 


" motions. 


_ afterwards was greatly eſteemed, and highly ho- 
noured by his ſovereign, who made him knight 

of the garter, keeper of the privy ſeal, and 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter; all which 

places he enjoyed at the time of his death. 

A ſcarcity of corn being apprehended in the Providen 
year 1311, the lord mayor, Roger Achiley, ſtored —— MY 
Leadenhall, the city granary, with all forts of fins." 
grain. And in this mayoralty Moorfields were Moorfields 
levelled, and bridges and cauſeways were erected l A 
over them, in order to render them paſſable, 1511. 

which at this time extended from London-wall, on 
the ſouth, to Hoxton, on the north ſide. 


I cannot without great ſurprize obſerve, that yg 
there hitherto had been no legal reſtraint on the cenced. 
practice of phy/ic, till this third year of king 
Henry VIII. when it was enacted, that none ſhould 


G g 3 practiſe 
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A. D. practiſe phy/ic or ſurgery within the city of London; 
1 lor ſeven miles round, unleſs he were. firſt examined, 
and approved by the biſhop of London, or the 
dean of St. Paul's, (which ſhould call to his aſ- 
ſiſtance four doctors of phyſic; and for ſurgery, 
other perſons expert in that faculty) upon pain 
of forfeiting 51. every month ſuch perſons ſhould 
practiſe phyſic or ſurgery without e thus: - 
mitted, 

Miſque- It is alſo ro be remarked, that the year 1512 
3 0” Was the firſt year that the Italian form of maſque- 
rade was introduced into this nation. When 
king Henry, on twelfth· day at night, with eleven 
more, diſguiſed with long flowing garments, 
wrought all i in gold, and with maſks and caps of 
gold tiſſue, preceded by fix gentlemen allo in 
maſquerade, with filk garments, and torches in 
their hands, entered the ball room after ſupper, 
and each took out a lady to dance; and thus con- 

tinued the reſt of the evening. On 
Firein the A great fire happened A. D. 1512 in the tower 
Dp. of London, which burnt the chapel i in that part 

1512, called the Ip hite J oer. 

The law made in the 11 Henry VIE. relating 
to juries not proving effectual, it was reconſidered 
in the 4 Henry VIII. A. D. 1512, and then en- 
Power of ated by authority of parliament, That the ſhe- 
— car | riffs of London and Middleſex ſhould be impower- 
juries. ed to impannel j Juries for the city courts, and that 
| each juror, ſo impannelled, to be a citizen worth 
Fine for 100 marks; and to forfeit 1s. 8d. for non-ap- 


8 pearance upon his firſt ſummons, 35. 4d. for the 


railed. ſecond 
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ſecond default, and double the genaley for every A. D. 


default. afterwards, 5 OY: 
The. landholders about * Hoxton, and — : 


Shoreditch, having incloſed their grounds, and de-! | cloſures, 
barred the citizens from the pleaſure of traverſing 

thoſe fields, and exerciſing there the art of ſhoot- 

ing with bows and arrows, as they had been ac- 
cultomed, the enraged populace, ſpirited up by 

a fellow who ran about the ſtreets, like a merry- 
andrew, crying ſpades and ſhovels, aſſembled in a 

riotous manner, and with thoſe tools, ſoon level- 

led the hedges, banks, and ditches, lately made 

in thoſe fields. To enquire into which riot a com- Inquiſition 
miſſion was iſſued by his majeſty, which at in — 
Grey-friars, now, called Cbriſt' s- Hoſpital: where 

the lord- mayor and aldermen were ordered to at- 

tend, and to give an account of the cauſe of that 
tumult; and were ſeverely reprimanded, and 
ſtrictly enjoined to prevent the like complaint 

againſt the city for the future *. 

On the 19th of May, in the 5th year of this A.D. 
reign, the title of the Moſt Chriſtian King was tranſ= 53. 
ferred by pope Fulias II. from the French king to 
the king of England, by autharity of the /ateran- 
council, then fitting : which title was accordingly 
publiſhed in the moſt ſolemn manner, at St. Pauls 


a Sir Richard Baker relates, * That though the king's 
6“ council were at firſt offended, yet the mayor and city ſhew- 
« ed ſuch reaſons, that they relied ſatisfied, and the fields 
« were never fince hedged. ”” viz. down to the time when Sir 
Richard finiſhed his Hiſtory of England. 25 Car. II. 


Gg4 cathe- 
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he + D. cathedral, on the Sunday following, with great 
1513: rejoicings throughout the whole city. 
Great froſt, Alderman Fabian writes, that the froſt in 1515 
2-D. was ſo hard, that carriages of all ſorts paſſed be- 
1515: tween WeRminſter and Lambeth upon the ice, 
King ad © Te. was an ancient cuſtom, ſays Hall, in his 
Cane, chronicle, for the citizens of Londen to celebrate 
May- day, by diverting t themſelves i in the neigh- 


bouring woods : and meadows ; ; and, continues this 


biſtorian, this diverſion was become ſo great a 
faſhion, that it engaged the king and queen, this 
year, attended by their nobles, to ride a maying, 
from Greenwich to the top of Shooter”s-bill, on May-day 
Robin io the morning. In this excyrſion, their majeſties 
ood and 
his men, were deſignedly met by 200 eomen, cloathed in 
green, with green hoods, and bows and arrows, 
under a captain named Robin Hood. Robin ad- 
dreſſed the king to ſtop and ſce his men ſhoot, 
which they performed moſt dextrouſly at once, at 
his whiſtle; and their arrows were ſo contrived in 
the heads, that they alſo whiſtled when ſhot off, 


with a ſtrange and loud noiſe, . that greatly de- 


Entertain lighted his royal gueſts; whom Robin afterwards | 


the ki 
— * conducted into the green- - wood, and entertained 


* plentifully with wine and veniſon, under arbours 
” made of boughs and decked with flowers, 


b 'Theſe ſports were begun by ſetting up a pole or great 
ſhaſt, called a nay- pole, at certain places, in a ſolemn manner, 
with muſic, ſinging, dancing and drinking. The principal 


of which was ſet up in Leadenhall-ftreet, facing the church of 


Se. Andrew, called from thence St. er under Shaft. 8 
Every 
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ous. But it was quite otherwiſe on the May-day 


thought themſelyes aggrieved by permitting ſtran- 

ers to exerciſe trades, and to reſort to London 
with their wares, in prejudice to the freemen ; and 
prevailed with one Dr. Bell, or Bele, to eſpouſe 
their cauſe in the pulpit, at the Spital, on Tueſday, 
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Every thing upon this occaſion ended very joy- 4 


Evil may- 


in 1517, which had like to have proved very fatal day. 
to London; 3 occaſioned by the artificers, who 


1517. 


in Eaſter- week. This doctor firſt read a bill of 


complaint, given to him by one Jobn Lincolne, a 
broker, in the name of the merchants and arti- 


ficers, and contained grievances that many found 


from ſtrangers, for taking the livings away from 
artificers, and the intercourſe from merchants; 
and ſetting forth, that the redreſs muſt come from 
the commons * together: for as the hurt 


touched all men; ſo muſt all ſet to their helping 


hands. Then he took theſe words for his text, Dr, Bell's 


ſeditious 


« The heavens to the Lord of Heaven; but the { 
„ earth is given to the children of men.” From 


whence the doctor ſhewed, Tlrat as this land was 


given to. Engliſhmen, and as birds defend their 
neſts ; fo ought Exgliſbmen to cheriſh and main- 
tain themſelves, and to hunt and drive out aliens, 
for the good of the commonwealth. And from 
another text, Fight for your country, he affirmed, 
that by God's law they were juſtified and com- 


manded to fight for their country, and therefore, 


that it was their duty to drive out ſtrangers from 


their city. This poiſoned the people in ſuch a ts bad ef. 


ſer NON, 


manner, that, taking advantage alſo of ſome bad fees. 


actions 


A. D. 
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g. D. cathedral, on the Sunday following, with great 
1513. rejoicings throughout the whole city. 
Great froſt. Alderman Fabian writes, that the froſt in 1515 
A. P. was ſo hard, that carriages of all ſorts paſſed be- 
15155 tween Maſtninſter and Lambeth upon the i ice, 
King and It was an ancient cuſtom, ſays Hall, in his 
«nine I chronicle, for the citizens of Londen to celebrate 
May-day *, by diverting themſelves i in the neigh- 
bouring woods and meadows ; and, continues this 
hiſtorian, this diverſion was become ſo great a 
faſhion, that it engaged the king and queen, this 
year, attended by their nobles, to ride a maying, 
from Greenwich tothe top of Shooter -bill, on May-day 
Robin io the morning. In this excyrlion, their majeſties 
Iood and 
his men. were deſignedly met by 200 E cloathed i in 
green, with green hoods, apd. bows and arrows, 
under a captain named Robin Heod. Robin ad- 
drefled the king to ſtop and ſee his men ſhoot, 
which they performed moſt dextrouſly at once, at 
his whiſtle; and their arrows were ſo contrived in 
the heads, that they alſo whiſtled when ſhot off, 
with a ſtrange and loud. noiſe, that greatly de- 
Entertain lighted bis royal gueſts; whom Robin afterwards 


the ki 
— . conducted into the green- wood, and entertained 


lit 
” made of boughs and decked with flowers, 


b Theſe ſports were begun by ſetting up a pole or gregqt 
haſt, called a may: pole, at certain places, in a ſolemn manner, 
with muſic, ſinging, dancing and drinking. The principal 
of which was ſet up in Leadenball-fireet, facing the church of 
St. Andrew, called from thence St. Andrew under Shaft. : 
Every 


and nobi- plentifully with wine and veniſon, under arbours 
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Every thing upon this occaſion ended very joy- 
ous. But it was quite otherwiſe on the May- day 


in 1517, which had like to have proved very fatal — 
to London; occaſioned | by the artificers, who 


thought themſelyes aggrieved by permitting ſtran- 
ers to exerciſe trades, and to reſort to London 
with their wares, in prejudice to the freemen ; and 
revailed with one Dr. Bell, or Bele, to eſpouſe 
their cauſe in the pulpit, at the Spital, on Tueſday, 


in EZaſter- week. This doctor firſt read a bill of 


complaint, given to him by one John Lincolne, a 
broker, in the name of the merchants and arti- 
ficers, and contained grievances that many found 
from ſtrangers, for taking the livings away from 


artificers, and the intercourſe from merchants z 
and ſetting forth, that the redreſs muſt come from 


the commons united together: for as the hurt 
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A. D. 
1517. 


Evil may- 


A. D. 
7. 


touched all men; ſo muſt all ſet to their helping 
hands. Then he took theſe words for his text, Dr. Bell's 


« The heavens to the Lord of Heaven; but the ſ 

“ earth is given to the children of men.” From 
whence the doctor ſhewed, Tilrat as this land was 
given to. Engliſhmen, and as birds defend their 
neſts ; ſo ought Englibmen to cheriſh and main- 
tain themſelves, and to hunt and drive out aliens, 
for the good of the commonwealth. And from 
another text, Fight for your country, he affirmed, 


that by God's law they were juſtified and com- 


manded to fight for their country, and therefore, 
that it was their duty to drive out ſtrangers from 


ſeditious 


ſer mon. 


their city. This poiſoned the people in ſuch a Its bad ef. 
manner, that, taking advantage alſo of ſome bad fes. 


actions 
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f 
D, C 
* 's actions done by ſtrangers e, ſeveral young men, 
intended riot, by aſſaulting foreigners as they 
walked along the ſtreets. For - which the lord- 


mayor committed '$/even Studley, Steven Betts, &c. 


to priſon: and a rumour was ſoon ſpread, and 


gained credit, That it was intended, on May-day 


following, to murder all foreigners found within 
the city and its liberties, 


Meffuage This rumour reaching the king s council, Er 
ran Hoolfey informed the lord-mayor thereof, 


Woolſe 
meg 105 U. and adviſed him to be upon his guard and to pre- 


mayor. vent ſuch a riotous attempt. For which purpoſe, 
the lord- mayor, returning from the cardinal's about 
4 o'clock in the afternoon, on the eve of May-day, 


Reſoln- at Giildball immediately, who, with the appro- 
cies Wh bation of the cardinal, came to this refolution, 


weace of 
hs city, Thar every man ſhould be commanded to ſhut up 


A carpenter in London, called Williamſon, had bought 
two pigeons in Cbeapſide, and, as he was paying for them, a 
Frenchman ſnatched them out of his hand, ſaying, That they 
were not meat for a carpenter. Well, faid Williamſon, I have 

bought them, and I will have them. No, replied the French- 
man, I will have them for my lord ambaſſador. Words aroſe 
from hence, and complaint being made to the French ambaſſa- 
dor, he aggravated the matter in ſuch a manner to the lord- 
mayor, that the poor carpenter was committed to gaol. And 
when Sir Jehn Baker applied to the French ambaſſador to par- 
don the carpenter, he could obtain no other anſwer, than, 
By the body of God, the Exgliſb knave ought to have loſt 
his life, for denying any thing to a French man.“ Sre 
Baker's Chron, p. 264. 


his 


on the 28th of April, began the prelude to the 


ſummoned his brethren the aldermen to meet him 
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his doors and to keep his ſervants within: and it 
was accordingly ordered and publiſhed by the 
alderman in each ward, That no man after nine 
o'clock ſhould ſtir out of his houſe, but keep his 
doors ſhut, and his ſervants within, until nine 
o'clock in the morning. 


While this order was yet publiſhing, and not fully Riot began 


known, it unfortunately happened that Sir Tohn Mun- 
dy, in his way home, being pertly uſed by two young 
men.playing at bucklers, in Cheap, whom he com- 
manded to leave off and depart to their reſpective 
dwellings, ordered one of them to be ſent to the 
Compter, The *prentices looking on reſiſted the 


alderman, and reſcuing the young man, cried out, 


*prentices, prentices] clubs, clubs! and in an in- 
ſtant the *prentices ſallied out from every door 
with clubs and other weapons, and put the alder- 
man to flight, This began the riot : who being 
joined by ſervingmen, watermen, &c. there were 
aſſembled between ſix and 700 men in Cheap, and 
about 300 in St. Paul's church- yard, before 11 


o'clock. They now gathered from all quarters of 


the city, and broke open the compter, from 
whence they releaſed the rioters who had been 
committed by the lord- mayor for aſſaulting the 
foreigners: and took Studley and Betts out of 
Newgate, who had been committed for the ſame 
offence. | 

Proclamation was made in the king's name by 
the mayor and ſheriffs ; but without regard. The 
mob increaſed; and provoked further by one 


Nicholas Dennis, ſerjeant at arms, who at St. 
Martin's 
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A. D. Marti gate cried, Dawn with them, committed 


7. great damage to the houſes and inhabitants of 5. 
Damage 


done, Martins-le-grand and plundered the houſe of 
one Mewtas, a Piccard or Frenchman, with whom 
harboured ſeveral of his countrymen, in Leaden- 
Balleſtreet, and other houſes of ſtrangers. 

About three in the morning the rioters diſperſed 
on their own accord, afraid perhaps of being over- 
powered by the forces preparing to march into the 
city, under the command of the earls of Shrew/- 
bury and Surry, &c. and deterred from proceeding 

further eaſtward by the fire from the tower of 
London, whoſe lieutenant diſcharged ſeveral cannon 
300 taken into the city on this occaſion, But the mayor by 


and impri- 


Nioters 
diſperſe. 


joned. this time was fo well provided, that he picked up 


300 of them, and committed them to the Tower, 
Newgate, and the Compters: fo that the riot was 
quelled before the king's forces arrived, about 
five o'clock in the morning. Dr. Bell was allo 
apprehended for his ſeditious ſermon, and ſent to 
the Tower : and a commiſſion of oyer and termi- 
ner was immediately made out to try the offend- 
Arraigned ers, on the 2d of May, at Guildhall, They 


pleaded not guilty : and the 4th of May was there- 


fore appointed for trial. 

The commiſſioners were the lord- mayor, the 
duke of Norfo!k, the earl of Surry, &c. who ac- 
cordingly came to ſit, on the 4th of May, in the 
Guildhall of London. The duke of Norfolk came 
into the city eſcorted by 1300 men, and the pri- 
ſoners, to the number of 278 perſons, ſome men, 
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by ſeveral of his nobles, the recorder addreſſed 


your city of Landon, for the great riot done 
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ſome lads not exceeding 14 years of age, were A. D. 
brought, tied with ropes, through the city. * 
John Lincolne and ſeveral more were indicted 2 
and found guilty, and adjudged, with 13 more 
next day, to be drawn, hanged and quartered. 
And for the greater terror, ten pair of gallows 10 gallows 
were ſet up, namely, at Aldgate, Blanchapelon, e 
Graſs-ftreet, Leadenball, before each compter, at 
Newgate, at St. Martin's, at Alderſeate, and at 
Biſhopſgate ; all made to run upon wheels, for the 
conveniency of moving them to ſuch places as. 
might be directed for the executions of ſuch a 
large number of rioters. Accordingly Lincolne, Executions 
Sherwin, and two brothers, named Betts, and ſuch 


others as appeared to be the ringleaders, were 


drawn upon hurdles to the ſtandard in Cheagſide. | j 
Lincolne was executed : but as the reſt were about "4 


to be turned off, their reprieve arrived from the Reprieves. 1 
king, to the great joy of the ſpectators, who 
unanimouſly ſhouted, God ſave the king. 

After this, his majeſty refiding at Greenwich, City ad- 

rels for 

the lord-mayor, recorder, and divers aldermen, mercy. 
in mourning gowns, waited upon the king, and 
being admitted to the door of the privy-chamber, 


from whence his majeſty came to them, attended 


— 


his majeſty in theſe words: Moſt natùral, be- 
* nign, and our ſovereign lord, we well know 
* that your grace is highly diſpleaſed with us of 


K 3 SE ; 3 — 


* and committed there; wherefore we aſſure your 


grace, that none of us, nor no honeſt perſon, 
a wen 
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. D. c were condeſcending to that enormity : yet we, 
our wives, and children, every hour lament that 
«< your favour ſhould be taken from us: and for- 
& aſmuch as light and idle perſons were the doers 
« of the ſame, we moſt humbly beſeech your grace 


& to have mercy on us for our negligence, and 


% compaſſion on the offenders for their offences 
and treſpaſſes.“ The king's anſwer was not 
agreeable to their wiſhes. He accuſed them 


of negligence to oppoſe the rioters with all their 


power, and of conniving at the matter: there- 
King's an- fore, ſaid he, We will neither grant you our 


2 8 ce favour nor good will, nor to the offenders mer- 
„ey: but eſont to our Jord-chaneellor, and he 
«© ſhall declare to you our pleaſure.” 

King fits By direction from cardinal Woolſey, him chancel- 


in ſtate in 


Weſtmin- lor, they reſolved to wait upon his majeſty, who 
er-ball. was expected at Veſiminſter on the 22d of May. 
On which day the lord- mayor, recorder, alder- 

men, and many principal commoners, attending 

in their liveries, his majeſty, attended alſo by the 
cardinal, the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, the earls 

of Wiliſbire, Surry, Shrewſbury, and Eſſex, and 

many other nobles, and chief officers of the crown, 

placed under a canopy of ftate at the upper end 

of Weſtminfier-hall, ordered the priſoners to be 

4:3 priſon · brought before him; and they were accordingly 
ers, with brouglit, to the number of 400 men and eleven 


in their women, in their ſhirts, tied two and two together 
fore him, With ropes, and with halters about their necks. 
Which ſight wrought ſo effectually upon the com- 
3 of the nobility, that they joined earneſtly 


4 5 and 
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73 and heartily in ſoliciting the king for their pardon. A. PD. 
Yar Then ſilence being proclaimed, and the city ma- * 
or- giſtrates and commonalty being ordered into the 

__ king's preſence, the cardinal-chancellor ſharply City magi- 
ce rebuked them for their negligence firſt, and then, — 


nd ſpeaking to the priſoners, told them, That they 
09 had incurred the penalty of death by their breach 


ot of che laws of the realm, and for offending againſt 
em his majeſty's crown and dignity. This raiſed a 
ir WM moſt piteous lamentation and cry, ſaying, Mercy, 
re- gracious Lord, mercy. Which wrought ſo power- 
ur fully upon the king's humanity, that he yielded 
er- to the intreaties of his courtiers, and pronounced Crimiagl 


pardoned. 


he them pardoned; to the inexpreſſible joy of the 
whole city. And ſoon after the ten gallows were 
el- taken down. 


ho - Theſe rioters were called the Ae and q 
ay. the day, on which this riot was made, was thence- = 
er- forward called ' Evi/-may-day : an event that put a 
ng great damp upon the mayings and * at 1 
the London from that time. H 
rls - Ir was on the firſt of February, A.D. 1517-18, Court of 9 
nd BI the common-council of London paſſed an act for ger = ij 
vn, erecting a court of conſcience, otherwiſe called a fl. — on 
nd court of requeſts, whereby it was enacted, That 151 45 
be * the lord- mayor and aldermen, for the time be- E 
ply e ing, ſhould monthly aſſign and appoint two 0 
ven & aldermen and four diſcreet commoners to fit at 2 
her * Guildball in a judicial manner, twice a week, wh 
ks. & 212. on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, there to hear bn 
m- & and determine all matters brought before them ro 
tly 6 nn party and * being citizens and 


and 25 & freemen 
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A. D. «© freemen of London, in all cafes, where the due 
is. « debt or damage did not exceed 405.” This 
was to continue only for two years. However, 
its utility was in that time' ſo well experienced, 
that it was continued till eſtabliſhed finally ” an 

' a& of parliament, 3d of James I. 
Sweating The feweating-/ickneſs appeared again - at London 


icknels. about the ſane time, and carried off a ce num 


ber of citizens. 


Seſſions of The citizens of London, 0 ferifble more and 


peace re- more of the diſhonour and inconveniencies ariſing 


move 


from st. to them from their ſ&ffions of peace being held in 
-; arty thy the monaſtery of Sf. Martin- le. grand, a foreign 
 Gnildhall liberty, petition his majeſty King Henry VIII. to 
1519, repeal that part of King Edward IIId's charter. 
Unto whoſe humble requeſt his majeſty graciouſly 
attended, and granted Ce the nN char- 

ter: 


— by the grace ef God; king of Eng- 


Charter of 


5 Mill. & land and Frante, and lord of Ireland, to all to 


% whom theſe letters ſhall come, greeting. 
«© Whereas Edward III. ſometime King of Eng- 
e land, our progenitor, by his letters patents, 
s amongſt other things, hath granted to the citi- 
gens of the city of London, that all inquiſitions 
from hence to be taken by the juſtices and other 
„the miniſters of the men of the ſaid city, ſhould 
* be taken at Great St. Martin's in London, and 
“not elſewhere, except inquiſitions to be taken 
« in circuits in the tower of London, and for the 
s gaol delivery of Newgate : Know ye, that we, 
&« for lome urgent cauſes — us moving, 
wi at 
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at the petitiom of the mayor and commonalty 
csg aforeſaid, and of the citizens of the faid city; 
10 have of our ſpecial grace, and from aur certain 
% Knowledge and meer motion granted, and by 
o theſe preſents: do, for us and ourtheirs; as much 
as in us is, grant to the ſaid mayor and cone 
„ monalty, and unto their: ſucceffors, and unto 
«4 the: ſame. citizens of the ſame'riry;i:th 

4 quiſitions, by the juſtices or other: our 15 
ec ſters; or of our heirs, to be from henceforth 
te of the men of our city aforeſaid; ſhalt be taken 
« at the guildhall within our city: aforeſaid, or at 
any other place within the ſame city, where it 
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e ſhall, from time to time, be chought to our 


„ juſtices for the time being, before whom thoſe 
« inquiſitions ought: hereafter to bi taken moſt 
te expetlient, and: moſt convenient; and not elſe- 
te where, except inquifitions. to be taken at the 
circuits of the tower of London; and for | the 


© gaol-delivery of Newgate:  Inwitnefs whereof _ - . 


ye have cauſed theſe our letters to be | mads 
<« patents. Witneſs. myfelf at Hefminfer, the 
. } inprench: day of June, n n uy 'ob our 
6 reign,” 4 


The act for reſtralning PE —_— of phi, College of 


fa · phyſicians 
incorporat- 


culty into better repute, and put the: moſt able ed. 


m the: 3d of Heu. VIII. having brought the fa 


phy ficians upon meaſures to k, Out ignorant 
pretenders, applied to his majeſty for à charter 
of incorporation to enable them to frame proper 
regulations for practitioners: which was granted 
on the 23d of September, 1519. By this charter 


Vor. L H h they 


10 
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A. D. they were allowed a common ſeal, and to chuſe a tie 
1519. 

preſident annually; to purchaſe lands and tene. . ZE 

ments; to make ſtatutes and ordinances for the du 
government and correction of their college, and em 

of all perfons practiſing phyſic within ſeven miles in 

of the city; to chuſe annually four perſons to exa- Th 

mine and govern all the phyſicians of the city and fol 

ſuburbs within ſeven miles round, and to puniſh Ki! 

them for their offences in not performing, mak- Du 

ing, and neglecting their medicines and receipts, Wl ted 

by fines and impriſonments: and to exempt the Ml ou: 
preſident and all the members of the college of haf 
phyſicians from ſerving upon juries, &c. . je 

City ditth The city ditch, from Aldgate to the poſtern on du 
ſcoured. Tower-bill, was cleanſed and ſcouered this ſame MI ane 
year, and coſt the ſum of 951. 3s. 4d. che 

Plague. London was viſited with an infectious diſtemper, k _ 
wy that carried off a great number of 1 its inhabitants, ok 

> in the year 1321. of 
Rejoieing. We find little in the annals of the metropolis wh 
for almoſt four years to come, but the ſplendid N 
appearance made by the citizens on the arrival of no! 
the emperor Charles V. and. of Chriſtian V. of cal 
Denmark and his queen. for 
Charles V. came upon a viſit to King Henry and in 
his queen the emperor's aunt. Their majeſties and M. 
the principal nobles conducted him from the palace gre 
at Greenwich to London, which, on that occaſion, wh 
was adorned in the moſt coſtly and beautiful man- Sm 
ner, and with a variety of magnificent pageants. and 
Reception At their approach to the city, the mayor, alder- tw. 
= em men, and ſheriffs, received them in their formali- ane 


Charles V. | : ths, 
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ties, attended by a great number of principal citi- A. D. 
zens on horſeback, richly accoutred, and con- 1 
ducted through the city to Black-friars, where the 
emperor was to lodge; and the prince and nobles 

in his retinue to theirs in Bridetell new palace. 

This fell out in the year 1322; and, in the year 
following, they, with the utmoſt fplendor, received 

King Chriſtian and his queen, upon a viſit alſo, Reception 
During their abode in London their majeſties were 2 7 
todged in the biſhop of Batb's palace. The pomp- $050, 


ous march of the city watch on St. Peter's eve March of 
the city 


happening during their ſtay in London, their ma- „etch. 
jeſties, attended by the prime nobility, were con- 4. D. 
ducted to the King's head in Cheap/ide to fee it; "I 
and were afterwards ſumptuouſly entertained by 

the mayor Sir Thomas Baldry. 

In the mean time Henry, in want of money to Loan of 
carry on a war againſt France, borrowed 20,0001, **** 
of the city: but he could not get it from them 
without a good deal of difficulty and diſguſt. 

The citizens were greatly terrified by the prog- Citizens 
noſtications of almanack-makers and others that — 
called themſelves aſtronomers, and undertook to 2 
foretell great damage would be done by rains and makers. 
inundations in the month of February, 1524. 
Many withdrew to the adjacent hills and high 
grounds for fear of being drowned: amongſt 
whom was Bolton, prior of St. Bartholomew's in 
Smithfield, who built a houſe at Harrow on the bill, 
and retired thither, having laid in proviſion for 
two months. However this was all imagination ; 
and an example, amongſt many other, of the 
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over. credulity by which. we are led 30 pap atten- 
tion to impoſitions and improbable devices. No 
ſuch thing happened as had been prognaſticated: 
and the aſtronomers excuſed themſelves by ſayiog, 
that they had miſcalculated que hundred years in 
their computation. - But time has proved them 
alrogether erroneous. = 

A. D. 1525, the 'nation was greatly diſguſted 
with the arbitrary attempts of the court to raiſe 


maney in an illegal manner. Heurx, ſeeing this 
_ univerſal diſcontent, and that the people were 


Revoked, 


ready to break out into a general rebellion, openly 
diſayowed the cardinal's irregularities, and wrote 
2 letter to the mayor and citizens of Londan, with a 
declaration, that he would not exact any ching of 
his people by compulſion, nox demand any thing 


but by way of beneyolence, ag had been ente 


Bene vo- 
lence de- 
manded. 


by his predeceſſors. | . 


| Accordingly the cardinal 80 for the let ye 
and aldermen, and, having expatiated largely on 


the gracious Maeder of his uren to remit 


City's an- 


ſwer. 


14% „ 


in lieu thereof, had. ole appointed them to pay 
2 certain beneyglence, defired them to return and 
make proper aſſeſſments in their ſeyeral wards, for 
raiſing the fame. The recorder anſwered, That 
ſuch benevolences had been aboliſhed by the iſt 
of Richard III. To which the cardinal repligd,: 
“That Richard was an uſurper and tyrant,” a mur- 
&« derer, and one of the greateſt criminals: that 
* he had no power to make a law; and that no 
&« act of ſuch a monſter could be binding upon an 

ee abſolute 
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« abſolute and lawful monarch; as King Henry A. D. 
2 tlieir ſovereign was: and therefore the eity's * 
* argument could avail ther notliing.“ His Craft of 
eminence then tried what lie eduld do with the _ 
magiſtrates feparately, to Rhow what each of the 
aldermen would be willing to contribute; He be- 
gan with the lord- mayor; who ingenvoufly told 
hit,” That he could make no anfwer to fach 4 
queſtion till he had eonfulted the comon- council 
thereon, He then deſtfed the mayor and alder- 
men, in their private capacities, to contribate 
what they thought proper. However the magi- 
ſtrates i firm; but yielded fo far as to re- 
port the cardinal's propoſal to the common-councif. 
Which was fo ftrongly reſented; that the court of Reſolute 
cormmonh-cotimicit moved for expelling Ridhard Oref- by che cm. 
bam, Job Hewfter, and Rithatd4 Gibſon, three of <a 
their members, for daring to ſpeak in favour of ſo 
great am impoſition; and broke up in a great fer- 
ment; without coming to any reſolution. Thus Benero- 
came to nought the opprefive' method propoſed * 
by cardinal Joo!/ey, to raiſe money without conſent 
of parliament: a deliverance entirely owing to the 
noble ſtand of the city of London againſt the in- 
quitous ſchemes of miniſterial power. 
The plague raged ſo fiercely chis year in Ae Plague. 
that the king removed to Eluam: and} the city 
was ſo deſerted; that the Airbadmas term: was ad- 
journed; and tlie great feſtivabof Chrif's nativity, 
that year, has always been called the h Chriftmas. 
By am act of common: council, in the year 1326, Ad of 
it was elated; That no citizen ſhould preſume council, 
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A. D. to buy, ſell, or have any intercourſe in a mercan- 
1527 tile way, with any foreign importers of wood. 


Preſents to In 1527 there was a public entry of two French 
oreign 


ambaſa. ambaſſadors extraordinary into this city. Apart- 
dor. ments were provided for them and their numerous 


attendants in the biſhop of London's palace: and 
the lord-mayor, in the name of the citizens, made 
each of them a preſent of five fat oxen, twelve 
ſheep, twelve ſwans, twelve cranes, twelve phea- 
ſants, four dozen of partridges, twenty ſugar- 
loaves, eight hogſheads of wine, and all ſorta of 
ſpices, &c. 

Famine. Famine did, this fame year, make great havock 


in London. But, by a ſeaſonable ſupply of 1000 


quarters of corn given by the king, and the dili- 
gence and care with which the mayor and ſheriffs 
exerted themſelves to prevent the populace from 
committing exceſſes and plundering the baker's 
carts coming from Stratford, and by the importation 
of vaſt quantities of wheat and rye from Dantzicł, 
the Londoners were better provided, and ſooner 
delivered out of their diſtreſs, than any other part 
of the nation. This, however, was not the only 
misfortune of this time. A Spaniſh war had en- 
tirely deprived England of the trade for woollen 
manufactures with the imperial dominions. This 
ſtagnation occaſioned a vaſt relaxation of buſineſs ; 
and the clothiers were. obliged: to diſmiſs their 
workmen and ſervants: which threatened an in- 
Cardinal ſurrection in divers parts of the kingdom. The 
Woolſey's cardinal-miniſter therefore had recourſe to this ex- 


n to 


ww up, pedient: He ordered the merchants of London to 
take 
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take or order cloths, &c. as uſual, upon pain of his A. D. 
majeſty's diſpleaſure, and of removing the cloth- "_” 
market from Blackwell-hall to Weſtminſter. But 

they paid no regard to ſuch threats: neither did 

the court think proper to enforce the ſaid remoyal 

of the cloth-market. | | 
But this year is memorable for an act of com- Ad con- 
mon- council, whereby it was enacted That ferning 


freemen 
“jf hereafter any freeman or free woman of this and ap- 


* city take an apprentice, and within the term © 
« of ſeven years ſuffer the ſame apprentice to go g. be 
at his large liberty and pleaſure; and within chiſed. 
te and after the ſaid term agree with his ſaid ap- 
“ prentice for a certain ſum of money, or other- 
« wiſe, for his ſaid ſervice, and, within or after 
the end of the ſaid term, the ſaid freeman pre- 
<« ſent the ſaid apprentice to the chamberlain of 
4 the city, and by good deliberation, and upon 
„ his oath made to the ſame city, the ſame free- 
man or free woman aſſureth and affirmeth to the 
«. ſaid chamberlain, that the ſaid apprentice hath 
“ fully ſerved his ſaid term as apprentice: or if 
any freeman or freewoman of this city take any 
« apprentice, which, at the time of the ſaid tak- 
« ing, hath any wife: or if any freeman or free- 
* woman of this city give any wages to his or her 
e apprentice, or ſuffer the ſaid apprentices to take 
« any part of their own getting or gains: or if 
e any freeman or free woman of this city hereafter 
* colour any foreign goods, or from henceforth 
buy or ſell for any perſon or perſons, or with 

4 13 Hen. VII. on che iſt of net 
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A. D. & or to any perſon ar perſons, being foreign or 


1527 (46 


foreigners, cloths; ſilks, wine, oils, or any other 


+ goods or merchandize, whatſoever they be, 


66 


9 


3686 
ce 


c 


Inſtruͤi— 


whether he take any thing ar things for his or 
their wages or labour, or not: or if any perſon 


or perſons, being free of this eity, by any co- 


flour or deceitful means, from henceforth do 


buy, ſell, or receive of any @pprentice within 


this city any money, goods, merchandize, or 
wares, without the aſſent or licence of his mafter 
or miſtreſs: and, upon examination, duly proved 


before the chamberlain of the ſaid city for the 


time being, and the ſame reported, by the mouth 
of the ſaid chamberlain, at a court to be holden 
by the mayor and aldermen of the ſaid city 


in their council chamber: that as well the ſaid 


maſter, as the ſaid apprentice, ſhall for ever- 
more be disfranchiſed.“ 
To which act were added the following in- 


ae op= woe to the apprentice, when bound: Ye 


prentices, 


1 
00 
ie 


5 ſhall conftantly and devoutly on your knees, 
every day, .ferve Gap, morning and evening, 


and make conſcience in the due hearing of the 
word preached, and endeavour the right practice 


te thereaf in your life and converſation. .- You 


& 


6c 


* 
JA 


ſhall do. diligent and faithful ſervice to your 
waſter for the time of your apprenticeſhip, and 
deal truly in what you ſhall be truſted. You 
ſhall often read over the covenants of your in- 


gen denturd, and fee and endeavour yourſelf to 


. 


: perform the fame 20 the utmoſt of your power, 


* en (all did as evi commoy, and all occa- 


& ſions 
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e ſions which: may tend to draw you to the ſame; A. D. 
and make ſpeedy return, when you ſhall be ſent "POTS 
of your maſter's of miſtreſs's buſineſs. ' You 
e ſhall be of fair, gentle, and lowly ſpeech and 
t behaviour towards all men; eſpecially to all 
$6 your governors. And according to your 'car- 
«. riage expect your reward, for good c or ill, from 


God and your friends.“ 
be fweating-ſickneſs broke out again in the Sweating 


ſickneſs. 


city, A. D. 1528, and carried off a great number A. D. 

in the ſhort fpace of five or fix hours illneſs, which 1528. 

afcaſioned the adjournment of the term, and pre- 

vented the ſolemn annual march of the city watch og ay 


which was afterwards, by the king's order, dif- watch dic- 
continued till the 2d of Edu. VI. ty IO 
Next year was erected a court of juſtice. in — — 


Black:friars, by the royal commiſſion, for trying Re 
the legality of the king's marriage with Caiharime Aden 
of Arragon, his brother Arthurs widow. In which _—_ s mar- 
court fat the legates Campejus and Wool ſey as jud ges. hh 
And cardinal Moalſey was deprived, of the chancel- Wediny's 
lorſhip in Odiober this ſame year“. 

From the proceedings of this court aroſe ſuch a Intercourſe 


diſguſt | in the king againſt the pope, that all com- ens 
t Some of the articles exhibited by the houſe of lords againſt 
cardinal Mvolſay were, That in all his writings, which he wrote 
to. Roms or to any foreign! prince, he wrote Ego et rex mcur, 
i.e. I and my king; preferring himſelf before the king: that 
he carried the great ſeal of England with him into Flanders : 
that ke cauſcd the cardinal's hat to be put upon the king's coin: 
and that, having the French pox, he preſumed to come and 
breathe upon the king. Had this laſt article been a ſufficient 
cauſe for impeachment—what maſt have been the fate of num- 
bers Sonny to and breathing upon ſovereigns ſince his time! 


Sos : mercial 
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A. D. mercial intercourſe with the ſee of Rome was for: - 
bidden, by royal proclamation in London, which 
was the firſt advance made in nnn toward the | 


1528. 


work of reformation. 

Whitehall, / It was in this year that Whitehall 8 a royal 
palace, and from thence continued the chief re- 
ſidence of the Engliſu monarchs, till they were 
burnt out in the year 1697. It was before this 

time called York-place, and was the manor and 
palace originally built by Hubert de Burgb, earl 
of Kent; was bequeathed by him, in 1243, to the 
Black- friars in Chancery-lane, Holborn, and by them 
fold to Walter de Grey, archbiſhop of York, in 1248, 
who bequeathed it to his ſucceſſors in that ſee for 
their city-manſion for ever. By this means car- 
dinal Woolſcy became poſſeſſed of York-place, and 
did, with the conſent of the chapter of Jort, make 
a feoffment thereof to King Henry VIII. and was 
called the king's manor of NMeſminſter. 

Richard A. D. 1531 there was an extraordinary execu- 

Roſe boiled tion in Smithfield. , Richard Roſe, or Rooſe, cook 


in Smith- 


17 to the biſhop of Nocheſter, was boiled to death: 


1531. for poiſoning fixteen people with broth, intended 

for the deſtruction of the biſhop his maſter, who 
declined eating thereof for want of appetite. 

Grand en- The following is part of a bill of fare provided 

tw by eleven gentlemen of the law, promoted to the 

houſe. dignity of the coif, who entertained the king, 


en foreign miniſters, lord-mayor, judges, 


s In purſuance of an act of parliament lately paſſed, that 
whoſoever ſhould poiſon any perſon ſhould be boiled to death. 
33 Hen, VIII. > 


maſter 
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maſter of the rolls, aldermen of the city, maſtera A. D. 


in chancery, ſerjeants at law, many knights, mer- 
chants, gentlemen, and n for five n 
at Ely pa lace: | 


Four and twenty large oxen ; the carcaſe of a 
large ox; 1co ſheep; 51 calves; 34 hogs; 91 
Pigs; 14 dozen of ſwans; 10 dozen capons of 
Greece; 9 dozen and a half of Kentiſh capons; 
19 dozen of common capons; 7 dozen and nine 
of groſe or heath cocks; 14 dozen and eight 
of common ' cocks ; pullets without number; 

37 dozen of pigeons; 340 dozen of larks. 


— 


1531. 


The work of reformation was encouraged at New Tefa- 


court, and went on apace amongſt the people: 
but not without conſiderable oppoſition of the 
clergy. Tindal and others publiſhed a tranſlation 


ment 
lated. 


of the New Teſtament: but Stoteſey biſhop of Burat, 


London ordered as many as he could procure for 
money, or otherwiſe, to be burnt at St. Paul*s 


croſs *, Soon after this biſhop attempting to draw Riot in St, 


his parochial clergy into a contribution towards 
paying 100,000], which the convocation had 
agreed to pay the king in ſatisfaction of the pre- 
munire they had incurred by ſupporting Woaolſey's 


n Such was the diſlike of the clergy, and the advocates for 
the church of Rome, to a tranſlation of the Scriptures into the 
vulgar tongue, that Mr. Pawier, the town- clerk of London, 
fwore a great oath, and declared, in the hearing of Hollinſbead 
the hiſtorian, that, if he thought the king would ſet forth the 
Scripture in Englißb, rather than he would live to ſee that day, 
he would cut his own throat. And, ſays that hiſtorian, this 
unhappy man did hang himſelf in the year 1534- 
£7] ; | legantine 


Paul' 8. 
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A. D. legantine power, the city clergy reſented it ſo 
3 much, that they broke into the chapter-houſe of 
St. Paul's, and beat and abuſed the biſhop's ſer- 
vants. Stockefley was ſo intimidated by that un- 
expected reſiſtance, that he forgave them, and 
deſired them to depart quietly. But he no ſooner 
found himſelf out of their hands, than he applied 
Rioters pu- to the Tord-chancellor for redreſs ; by whoſe order 
:  niſed. the lord - mayor ſeized upon fifteen prieſts and their 
=_ accomplices, and committed them to priſon ; where 
: they lay a long time. 

The behaviour of the Londoners, who in every 
= inſtance obeyed the king's pleaſure, and concurred 
] with lis majeſty in His meaſures to caſt off the 

No yoke, pleaſed him fo, that he expreſſed his 
regard and grateful affection for them by eanéel- 
ting the letters patents granted by himſelf ts Sir 
Wilkam Sidney, on the 18th of Jun in the £3th yeat 

r of his reign, relating to the great beam and com- 
5 | mon balance, and reftoring' the citizens to the 
F | tronage, or right of weights and beams, as had 
1 dern granted them hererefore by King EM II. 
and King Hayy IV. and had been raifics and 
confirmed by his own charter, granted to the citi- 

zens on the 13th of July, in the firſt year of his 

reign, Where, having, recited the powers ſpecified 

in Sir William's patent, and the rights granted to 

the citizens by Edward II. and Henry IV. this 

_— charter thus proceeds: 

King Hen- * Henry the eighth; by the grace of God, King 
-Acramen y © of England and France, defender of the faith, 
15 and lord of Ireland,, to all to whom theſe pre- 

* 5 5 ſents 


3 * W 9 = 
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4. ſents. ſhall come, greeting.  'Whereas wes: by A. D. 
our letters patents, the date whereof is the 28th hh 
5. day of Fu, in the 13th year of aur. reign; Sir Will. 
have of our ſpecial grace, and from our cortaln — 
knowledge and mere motion, gi von and granted, 
“ for us and our heirs, for as much as in us then 
was, to Sir Milliam Sidney, Knt. the office: of 
5: the keeper of the great beam and common ba- 
e lance or weight within our city of. Zoxdon, for 
es weighing of all merchandizes of avqirdupoiſe, 
e and alſo all weights whatſoever within the fame 
Tf city, which offlce one Mlliam Stafford, deceaſed, 
lately exerciſed and occupied, by what name 
„ ſbever- the faict office was named on known. 
% And have ordained, made, and conſtituted! the 
e aig Sir William Sidney keeper of the great beam, 
es balance, and: weight, and of all other weights 
4 Nhat ſoe ver; and alſo the weights of all ſpices, 
_ wWares, commodities, merchandizes, and things 
in the city aforeſaid, there to be weighed and 
e acouſtomed, and uſed to be bought and ſold by 
<& weight. And have granted alſo by oor. faid 
* letters patents, to the ſaid Sir: Maliam Sidney, 
authority and power to make, name and aſſign, 
from time to time, all manner of clerks, por- 
ters, ſervants, and miniſters of the great beam 
e and balance, and of the iron beam, and of the 
© beam of the ſtillyard, and of the weights afore- 
& ſaid; and alſo alb other clerks, povters, ſeryants, 
and miniſters to the ſame office belonging; and 
4 alſo to remove the fame. or any of them, and 
other or others to make, put, or conſtitute 


© in 


(e 


office and offices aforeſaid, together with the 
authority aforeſaid to the ſaid Sir William Sidney 


cc 
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in his or their place, as often as to him ſhall ſeem 


<« expedient, to have, occupy, and exerciſe the 


cc 


by himſelf, or by his deputy or deputies, during 
our pleaſure, to his proper uſe and behoof, 


c with all and ſingular commodities, houſes, ad- 
vantages, profits, fees and emoluments to the 


faid office, in our time, or in the times of any 
of our progenitors, kings of England, due and 
accuſtomed, pertaining or belonging, in as am- 


ple manner and form as any perſon having or 


occupying ſuch office before this time had, re- 
ceived, and enjoyed the ſame; and hath given 


and granted the ſame commodities, houſes, 


advantages, profits, fees and emoluments, and 


all and ſingular the premiſes for the exerciſe 
and occupation of the office aforeſaid, in man- 
ner and form aforeſaid; to the ſaid Sir William 
during our pleaſure, to the uſe and behoof of 
the ſaid Sir William, without account, or any 


other thing, to us or our heirs in this behalf, 


for the premiſes to be made, given, or paid: 


although expreſs mention be not made of the 
true yearly value, or of any certainty of the 
premiſes, or any grant or grants by us, or any 
of our progenitors, to the ſaid Villiam before 
this time made, contained in the ſaid letters 
patents above ſpecified, or any ſtatute, act, 


* ordinance, reſtraint, or proviſion, before this 
time made or provided to the contrary; or any 


other thing, cauſe, -or matter whatſoever in any 
thing 
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© thing notwithſtanding, as by the ſame our let- A: b. 


« ters patents fully appeareth; which our plea- 
e ſure in that behalf we will by theſe ſhall be 
« determined: and which letters patents the ſame 
ec Sir William Sidney hath ſurrendered into our 
* chancery to be cancelled, to the intent we would 
1 youchſafe to grant our letters patents to the 
c mayor, commonalty, and citizens of our city 
« of London. And becauſe now of late we under- 
6. ſtand of the grievous complaint of our well- 
e beloved the mayor, commonalty, and citizens of 
& our ſaid city of London, that the ſaid lord Edward, 
« ſometime king of England, the ſecond, our 
« progenitor, by his charter, dated the 18th of 
„ Fane, in the 12th year of his reign, amongſt 


e other things, granted to the then citizens of our 
88, 8 


6 ſaid city, predeceſſors to the now mayor, com- 
* monalty, and citizens aforeſaid, that the weights 
and beams for the weighing of merchandizes 
„ between merchants and merchants, of which 
© the profits growing, and knowledge of the ſame, 
<6 -pertain to. the commonalty of the ſaid city, 
ee ſhould remain to be kept, at the will of the 
«© commonalty, in the cuſtody of two ſufficient 
c men of the ſame city, expert in that office, to 


ec be thereunto choſen by the commonalty of the 


6“ ſaid city. And they ſhould in no wiſe be com- 
© mitted to any others than to ſuch as ſhould be 
<« ſo choſen; as by the ſame. his letters patents, 
« which we have ſeen, more fully appeareth, 
c And becauſe alſo the lord Henry, ſometime 
king of England, the _ our progenitor, 

4 60 by 


1531. 


# 
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e by his letters patents, dated the 25th: day of 
&« May, in the firſt year of his reign, of his favour- 
, able grace, amongſt other things; gramed to 

the ſaid citizens of the faid city; tronage, that 
« js to ſays the weighing of lead, wax, pepper, 
** allom, madder, and all other ſuch wares within 
e 'the ſaid city for ever; which letters patents, 
t e, of our eſpecial grace, by our charter dated 
i the twelſch day of Fuly, in the firſt year of our 


ce reign, ratified and confirmed to the fame thei} 


< eitixens, and to their ſueceſſors, as by the: fame 
letters patents more fully appeareth ; by which 
*, Jctters/ patents, aud by\ the contingat keeping 
ol. che office of beam, balance weights, and 
of other the premiſes, time out of mind, by 


the ſaid citizens and their predeceſſors; and by 
< the exereiſe and occupation of the ſame within 


«. the, ſaid: eity; . without any challenging, it is 
<« manifeſt, and without" any difficuley evident 
<< and apparent unto us, that the ſaid office ef the 
<«. great: beam and common .balaneeg erdaied for 
40 weighing. between merchams*-and- merchants, 
« and ther office of keeping the great balatice or 
* weight wirhin our city of London, for theweigh- 
ing ob al merchandizes- of avoirdapoHe,- nd 


<4 al of alb weights whatſoever within the ſaic 


et city, and alſo of all ſpices; 'wares, -'merelian- 


„ dizes;. and things in the ciry aforeſaid to he 


<<. weighed; and-alſo the authority and power to 
0 name and aſſign all and all manner of. clerks, 
< porters, ſervants, and miniſters of the faid great 
66 beam and bajanen, and of the: iron beam; m_ 
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© of the beam of the ſtillyard, and alſo all other A. D. 


«c 
cc 
ec 
« 
(c 
6 
cc 


cc 


Er 
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clerks, porters, ſervants, and miniſters of the 
ſaid office pertaining, and the iſſues and reve- 
nues thereof coming, and all and ſingular the 
premiſes pertaining, and of ancient right be- 
longing to the mayor, commonalty and citizens, 


we will in no wiſe be wronged. - And, to the 
end that henceforth all ambiguity in ſuch caſes 


might be taken away,” and. that the ſaid mayor 


and commonalty, and citizens, and their ſuc- 
ceſſors, may not in time to come be impeach- 
edi, impleaded*,- or grieved by us, or our 
heirs and ſucceſſors, or any of. our juſtices or 
miniſters, of or for the premiſes, or any of 
ther, we will and grant to the now mayor, 
commonalty, and; citizens, and to their ſucceſs 
ors, that the weights and beams for weighing 
of merchandizes between merchant and mers 
* chant, whereof the profits growing, and the 


knowledge of them to the commonalty of the 


city aforeſaid, ſnall remain at the will of the 
commonalty of the ſame city, to be kept in 


cuſtody of good ſufficient men of the ſame 
city, expert in that office, and to be thereunto 


choſen by the commonalty aforeſaid ; and, that 


to others then ſo to be choſen, to be in no wile 


lead, pepper, allom, madger, and all other 
ſuch like mn within the ſaid city for ever. 


* Sued or e * courſe of hn; 


11 


Ii Willing 


1538; 


* 


<< they be committed; and that they ſhall have Gg | 


tronage; that is to ſay, „the weighing of wax, tronage. 
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« Willing alſo to do the ſaĩd mayor and common- 
« alty a more ample pleaſure .in this behalf, we 


<« have of our favourable grace, and from our 


© certain knowledge and meer motion, given 
e and granted, and by theſe preſents do give and 
e grant, to the ſame mayor and commonalty, 
& and citizens of the city of London, the afore- 
« ſaid office of keeper of the great beam and 


% common-balance, ordained for. weighing be- 


ce tween merchant and merchant; and alſo the 
«« office of the great beam and weights within the 


« faid city, for the weighing. of merchandizes of 


« voir du pois, and alſo all weights whatſoever 


„ within our ſaid city, and of all ſpices, wares, 


Power to 


appoint 


* merchandizes, and all things in our faid city 
<< there to be weighed, by whatſoever name the 


dc ſaid office is named or known; and do by theſe 


< preſents make, ordain, and conſtitute the ſame 
* mayor, commonalty, and citizens, and their 
% ſucceſſors, keepers of the great-beam, balance, 


% and weights aforeſaid, and other weights what- 


“ ſoever; and alſo the weighing of all ſpices, 


e wares, merchandizes, and things in the city 
ce aforeſaid there to be weighed, and accuſtomed 


5 to be bought and fold by weight within our 
&« faid city: and alſo we do give and grant, to 


clerks, &, *© the mayor, commonalty, and citizens of our 


— 


« city aforeſaid, authority and power to make, 
« name and aſſign, from time to time, all, and 
cc all manner of clerks, porters, ſervants, and 
“ miniſters of the great-beam and balance, and 
« of the iron- beam, and of the beam of the 
* Stilhard, and weights aforeſaid; and alſo all 
| | other 
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« other clerks, ſervants, and miniſters to tlie 4. P. 
cc ſaid office pertaĩning: and alſo to remove them, 
& or any of them, and to make, conſtitute, or 
© place other in his or their place, as often as to 
4 them ſhall ſeem expedient; to have, occupy, 
and exerciſe the office aforeſaid, together with 
e the authority and power aforeſaid, to the ſaid 
e mayor and commonalty, and citizens, and 
& their ſucceſſors, by themſelves, their deputy or 
* deputies, for ever, to their own proper uſe and 
4 behoof, together with all and ſingular commo- 
4 dities, houſes, a advantages, profits, wages, fees, 
« and emofuments, in our time, or in the times 
«of any of our progenitors, kings of England, 
« due and accuſtomed, pertaining or belonging 
< to the ſail office, in as ample manner and form, 
4c as the fame citizens and their predeceſſors, or 
any other perſon of perſons, having or occupy- 
ce jng the ſaid office before this time, had and re- | 
c Give: of enjoyed the fame: and alſo we give Fees, &c. 
ec 
40 


and grant, by theſe preſents, to'the ſaid mayor, 
-commonalty,” and citizens, and to their ſuc- A 
«*-cefſors; the commodities, houſes, a advantages, 
« profits, fees, and emoluments, and all and 
<* ſingular the premiſes for the exerciſe and occu- 
* pation of the ſaid office, to the proper uſe and 
ce behoof of the ſaid mayor, commonalty, and 
« citizens, and their ſucceſſors, without account, 
* or any other thing, to us of our heirs to be 
delivered, made, given, or paid, in this be- 
«© half, for the premifes, or any of them, in theſe 
< letters patents ſpecified or contained; although 
6 expreſs mention be not in theſe preſents made 
Ii 3 a 
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A. DP. « of the true value or certainty of the premiſes, © 

133% (c grof their gifts or grants by us to the ſaid e 

% mayor, commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid 0 

« city, before this time made; or any ſtatute, h 

e act, ordinance, proviſion, . or reſtraint thereof al 

e made, ordained, or provided to the contrary, n 

e or any other thing, cauſe, or matter whatſoever, d 

* jn any wiſe notwithſtanding. In witneſs where. | 

ec of we have cauſed theſe our letters to be made e: 

&« patents. Witneſs myſelf at Weſiminſter, the b 

« 13th day of April, in the 22d year of our reign !.“ $4 

k. Henry) The king, apprehenſive that the advocates of in 

orders 2. the Roman pontiff might inſtill diſloyal ſentiments N 

_ + "—_f into his ſubjects, -and prevent his intended blow M0 

1532, upon the pope's ſupremacy and the religious oh 
houſes, did every thing becoming a prince to ſe- C 
J cure the affections of the Londoners, and at the ec 
al ſame time laid a: ſcheme to find out the real —_ 
A ſtrength of his metropolis, by ordering a general to 
: muſter to be made of all the defenſible men with- to 
: in the city or the liberties, from the age of 16 G 
| At Mile- to 60, to be held at Mile-end, on the fields be- hz 
end. tween //hitechapel church and Stepney church; and &i 
commanding that their names, and an account of - 


the weapons, armour, and other military ac- 


coutrements belonging to the city, ſhould then to 

Their ap- be alſo taken down, and ſent to him: on which th 
Pearance. occaſion the citizens were clothed in white, with ed 

* white caps and feathers: the lord- mayor, alder- A 

: men, recorder, and ſheriffs, appeared well mount- on 
ed on ſtately courſers, richly capariſoned, and rie 

ke 


Sir Thomas Pargiter, mayor, William n or Dang, 
ſeriff, anno 1531. | | 
cloathed 
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clothed in white armour, and black velvet coats, A. D. 
embroidered with the city arms; and having gold '*** 
chains about their necks, velvet caps on their | 
heads, and. gilt battle-axes in' their riglit hands, 
attended by. proper pages, ſervants, and a great 
number of citizens, on horſeback, alſo . 
dreſſed. 

This muſter was made at the time gab Review 
early in the morning; and they began to march ch. 
before nine o'clock in the forenoon, through Ad- 
gate and London, to Weſtminſter, where they paſſed 
in review before the king and his nobles, and re- 
turned round St. James s. parł, and down Holbour: 
to Leadenball; where they ſeparated at five o'clock, 

His majeſty. being divorced from his conſort K. Henry's 
Catherine, married Anne Bullen or Boloine, del cords to con _ 
ed from Godfrey Boloine, .lord-mayor of London in _— 
the year 1457, and commanded the lord-mayor len from | 
to iſſue out his precepts to the ſeveral companies 1 
to attend him in conducting her majeſty from 
Greenwich by water to the tower; and to the in- 
habitants of the city to adorn their houſes and 
ſtreets in a magnificent manner, againſt her ma- 
jeſty's proceeding thence to Weſtminſter. 

The lord mayor ordered all the city companies City barges 
to attend him at Billing ſzate, at a certain hour on 
the 29th of May, with barges ſumptuouſly deck- 
ed, and provided with good bands of muſic. 
Thus fifty barges were prepared, and ſet off about 
one o'clock to attend the lord-mayor's barge, 
richly decorated, and each with orders to fail and 
keep at leaſt two lengths from each other. 

1 Before 


2 
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Her proceſ-— 


ſion to 


Weſtmin- from the tower of London through the city to 
ſter, 
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Before the city barge, | preceded an ordnance 
barge, carrying figures of favages, dragons, &c. 
making a hideous noiſe and vomiting out fire 
and ſmoak. The Haberdafher's. barge, of which 
company the lord mayor was in that year, was 


covered with gold brocades, and with ſilken fails, - 


two ſtandards of the king's and queen's arms at 


head and ſtern, and an agreeable variety of 


ſtreamers and flags, containing the arms of the 
company, and of the merchants adventurers. 
And the ſhrowds and ratlines hung with a number 
of ſmall bells, afforded a pleaſant noiſe. Another 
barge failed on the left, exhibiting a mount, on 
which ſtood a white falcon crowned, perching on 

a golden ſtump, encircled with red and white 


roſes, the queen's emblem: and round the 


mount ſat divers beautiful virgins, ſinging and 
playing melodiouſſy. After theſe followed all the 
barges belonging to the companies, in due or- 
der: and they returned, and highly delighted the 
queen in their udn and appearance, from 
Greenwich to the Tower, where her majeſty was 
pleaſed to return the lord- rer and citizens her 
hearty thanks. | 

In her majeſty's proceſſion, two . after, 


Weſtminſter, ſhe was received at the tower- gate 


by the lord- -mayor in a gown of crimſon velvet, 
and a rich collar of S. S. attended by the ſheriffs, 


and two domeſtics in red and white damaſk, The 


ſtreets were new gravelled from the tower to 
Temple-bar, and railed in on each ſide; and at 
Grazecbur ch began the ſtands of companies: near 

Grace- 
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Gracechurch ſtood the Anſeatic merchants, next to 
them the ſeveral corporations of the city in their 
formalities, till they reached, on the north ſide 
of the way, to the weſt end of Cbeaꝑſide, and finiſh- 
ed with the aldermen's ſtand. On the other fide 
were placed the city conſtables, in filk and velvet, 
and with ſtaffs in their hands, to keep off the 
croud, and to prevent diſturbances. The houſes 
in Graſs or Graceeburch-ftreet, and Cornbill, were 
hung with - crimſon and ſcarlet cloth, and the 
fronts of thoſe in Goldſmith*s-row, or ſouthſide of 
Cheapfide, were covered with gold en om. 
and rich tapiſtry. 

The proceſſion was preceded by 12 r the 
French ambaffador's domeſtics, in blue velvet, 
mounted on horſes trapped with blue ſarſnet, in- 
terſperied with white croſſes. The equeſtrian 
order marched two and two; and after them fol- 
loved the judges, in their robes; then the knights 
of the bath, in violet gowns trimmed with meni- 
ver; then came abbots, barons, biſhops, earls 
and marquiſes, in their robes, alſo two and two: 


then the lord chancellor, the Venetian ambaffador, 


and archbiſhop of York; then the ambaſſador of 
France, and archbiſhop of Canterbury, followed 
by the repreſentatives of the dukes of Aquitain 
and Normandy: then proceeded the lord-mayor of 
London with his mace; and Garter in his coat of 

arms; the duke of Suffolk, lord-high-ſteward ; 
lord Howard, as deputy-marſhal of England and 
then 'the other great officers of ſtate, in their 
robes, and bearing the ſymbols of their reſpective 
offices: after theſe came the nobility, in crimſon 
Fi +4 velvet, 
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velvet, and all the queen's officers, in ſcarlet, 
followed by her chancellor uncovered, who im- 
mediately preceded his royal miſtreſs, ſitting in a 


litter or chair, covered with ſilver tiſſue, and car- 


ried between two fine pads, dreſſed in white da- 
maſk trappings, and led by footmen. Her ma- 


jeſty wore a ſilver brocade, and a mantle of the 


fame furred with ermine: her hair was diſheveled 
or hung looſe, with a chaplet upon her head, fer 
with. jewels of great value, under a canopy of 
cloth of gold that covered the litter, and was 
jupported by 16 knights alternately, four at a 


time; having a ſilver bell at each corner: after 


her majeſty followed her chamberlain, then her 
maſter of horſe, leading a ſtately pad, with a ſide- 
ſaddle and tpappings of ſilver tiſſue; who was 
Followed by ſeven ladies in crimſon velvet faced 
with gold brocade, and mounted on beautiful 
horſes, richly trapped with gold: then followed 
two carrs covered with cloth of gold, with the 
dutcheſs of Norfolk and the marchioneſs of Dor/et, 
in the firſt, and four ladies in crimſon velvet in 
the ſecond : here followed ſeveral ladies in crim- 
ſon velvet, on horſeback, with magnificent trap- 
pings; a third carr, covered with white, and car- 
rxying fix ladies in crimſon velvet: a fourth carr, 
all. red, with eight ladies in crimſon velvet : then 
30 gentlewomen, attendants on the ladies of ho- 
nour, on horſcback, dreſſed in filks-and velvets ; 
and the whole was brought up and cloſed by the 
- guards, well mounted and richly accoutred. 
 Ia-Fenchurch-fireet the queen ſtopped at a beau- 
piful pageant, crowded with children in mercha- 
| torial 
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torial dreſſes, who congratulated her majeſty upon 
her arrival in the city. The Anſeatic merchants 
had a very magnificent pageant erected at Grace- 
church corner, repreſenting Parnaſſus in white 
marble, and the fountain of Helicon, out of which 


aroſe four ſprings of Rbeniſb wine, which centered 


in a ſmall globe at the ſummit, and ran plenti- 
fully till night. Apollo ſat on the mount: Calliape 
was placed at his feet; and the reſt of the muſes, 
playing upon muſical inſtruments, ſurrounded the 
mount a little below; and at their feet were in- 
ſcribed, in letters of gold, n, ſuitabls to 
the grand ſolemnity. 
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The next ſtop was at a pageant at Leadenball, * 


which repreſented a hillock encompaſſed with red 
and white roſes: above it was a golden ſtump, and 

a little higher, a Tippe with a celeſtial roſe; from 
which deſcended a white falcon, and perched upon 


the ſtump, followed by an angel in a celeſtial 


choir, who placed a crown of gold upon his head. 
St. Anne, ſurrounded by her progeny, ſat a little 
lower on the hillock; and one ef her progeny ad- 
dreſſed the queen in a ſpeech, wiſhing her majeſty 
bleſſed with children. At the Conduit in Cornbill 
the graces ſat enthroned; the wine played, and a 
poet at the bottom deſcribed. their qualities, and 
preſented the queen with ſeveral gifts. The 
great conduit facing Mercer*s-ball, in Cheapfide, 
was painted with a variety of curious emblems, 
and ſupplied the populace all the day: with a va- 
riety of wines. At the end of Hood-freet the 
ſtandard was embelliſhed with royal portraitures, 
encampaſied by a number of flags, with coats of 

arms 
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A. P. arms and trophies z and above was a fine concert 
253% of vocal and inſtrumental _ muſic. And paſſing 


the croſs at the end of .Gutter-lane, her majeſty 


drew near to the aldermen's ſtation, and the little 


conduit at the weſt end of Cheapfide ; when John 
Baker, the recorder, having addreſſed her majeſty 
with an elegant ſpeech, preſented her, in the 
name of the city of London, with 1000 marks, 
in a purſe of gold tiſſue. On the little conduit, 


in a rich pageant, were ſeated Pallas, Juno, and 


Venus; before whom ſtood Mercury, who, in their 
names, preſented the queen with a golden ball 


trebly divided, and eee the gifts of 2 


wealth and felicity. 

At S.. Paul's. gase a dude pageant vreſented 
itſelf; in which three ladies ſumpruouſly dreſſed, 

and with chaplets on their heads, exhibited various 
inſcriptions ſuitable to the occaſion. And at St. 
Paul's ſchool her majeſty: was highly delighted 
with the verſes made by the ſcholars in praiſe of 


| the king. and herſelf. 


On this occaſion nabe was beautified ; and 
the leads were filled with men and boys, who di- 
verted her majeſty for a while with the ſongs they 
Jung in concert. At the end of Shoe-lane, Fleet- 


| ſtreet, was erected a tower, with four turrets, in 


each of which ſtood a cardinal virtue, and their 


fymbols.; who addreſſed the queen with promiſes . 


that they would never leave her, but would always 
conſtantly attend her: within the tower was a fine 
concert of muſic, and the conduit ran all the while 
with a diverſity of wines. The laſt ſtop her ma- 


| ſhe. 
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ſne was again entertained with . in concert, A. D. 
* men and hoys. 4 . 
But the lord - mayor did not kc her majeſty | 
au ſhe was ſafely conducted to her palace at Yeft- 
minfter ; where ſhe diſmiſſed them moſt graciouſly, 
with thanks to him and his fellow-citizens for 
their good offices to her that day. C44 £221) 
Next day was appointed for her majeſty's $ coro- 0- Coronation 
nation; and the lord- mayor and aldermen, in the Anne 
ſame dreſſes as the day before, attended the cere- 
mony in their proper ſtations. And the king to 
expreſs his good-liking towards the Londoners, in- 
vited the lord-mayor, aldermen, and 40 principal 
citizens, to the mn 5 his . Eliza- 
beth. Us 
Plenty being ay the care of 0 magiſtrates Butchers 
of this great city, they hicherto had encouraged "wore poke 
foreign butchers to bring their meat on Wedneſdays a 
and Saturdays into Leadeyball-fireet, and to fell it 
upon ſtalls before the citizens houſes, to the no 
ſmall advantage of the inhabitants that let out 
thoſe ſtalls. But it being now thought that the 
city revenue might be confidefvbly augmented 
by erecting ſtalls in Leadenball, and obliging all 
butchers to repair to them: it was ordered that 
the butchers ſhould ſell their meat only i in Leaden- 
ball marker. 
In the year 1535 a conduit was erected, at the 


public expence, on the ſouth fide of the ſtreet erected. 
juſt without £4gate *, to receive water from Hack- 


= Aldgate being now entirely taken down and deſtroyed, 
the place on which this conduit flood is under the front part of 
the ſecond houſe from * 


ney, 


* 


— 1 
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A. D. ey, for the uſe of the inhabitants in that neigh- 
a bourhood. And an act paſſed in parliament to 
paved. pave from Holborn-bridge to the Bars, and the 

ſame to be kept in repair at the charge of the 
ground - landlords. | 
AR of par- It appears by. another act boy 8 paſſed 
tiament for this ſame year, for the better conſervation of the 
84 of river Thames, that the ſaid river had been greatly 
Thames. injured, and the navigation thereof obſtructed 
and endangered by divers evil diſpoſed perſons, 
who, by miſordering the ſaid river, and by caſt- 
ing of dung and other filth laid nigh to the banks 
thereof, and by digging and undermining the 
banks and walls, next to the ſaid river, and by 
carrying and conveying away of way: ſtrides, 


ſhore-poles, boards, timber - work, ballaſt for 


ſhips, and other things from the ſaid banks and 
walls, in ſundry places, had been the occaſion of 
great ſhelfs and riſings, lately made and grown in 
the fair way of the ſaid river, and of the ſurround- 
ing and overflowing of ſuch grounds, as are with- 
in the level of low-water mark, by the rage of 
the ſaid water, to the utter ruin of the ſaid river. 
„ Wherefore it was enacted, that if any perſon 
<« or perſons, do, or procure any thing to be 
done, in the annoying of the ſtream of the 


* ſaid river of Thames, making of ſhelfs by any 


, manner of means, by mining, . digging, cafling 
© of dung, or rubbiſh, or any other thing into 
the ſaid river, or take, pluck, or convey any 
c boards, ſtakes, piles, timber work, or other 
« thing, from the ſaid banks or walls, (except it 
be to amend, and the ſame to repair again) or 

5 dig, 
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& dig, or undermine any banks or walls, on the A. D. 


cc 
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water ſide of the Thames aforeſaid, to the hurt, 
©. impairing, or damage, of the ſaid walls or 
banks; then the ſaid perſon or perſons, and 
every of them, ſhall forfeit and pay for every 


thing ſo offending, 100 8. one moiety thereof 


to be to the king, and the other moiety there- 
of to the mayor and commonalty of the city 
of London, by bill or plaint, writ of debt, or 


information, ſeverally againſt every offender, 
in any of the king's courts, in which actions 


and ſuits, or any of them, the party defendant 


ſhall not be aſſoigned, or wage his law, or any 
protection to be allowed the ſame.” And it 


was further enacted, © That if any perſon that 


4. 
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ſhall have the office and ordering of ballaſting 
of ſhips, do take any ballaſt for ſhips near the 
ſaid river of Thames, and do not take for parcel 
of the ſaid ballaſting, the gravel and ſand of 


the ſhelfs between Greenwich and Richmond, 


within the ſaid river of Thames, or in any place 
or places, that is or ſhall be unto the damage or 
annoyance of the ſaid river of Thames, or in 
any part thereof, that then, upon every ſuch 


complaint, the lord chancellor, lord treaſurer, 
lord preſident of the king's moſt honourable 


council, lord privy ſeal, and every of them, 


calling both the juſtices of either bench, or one 
of them, ſhall have power and authority from 
* time totime'to hear and finally determine every 


ſuch complaint by their diſcretion, and to. put 
ſuch order therein, for the taking of ballaſt for 
b upon erery ſuch complaint, as by their 

« diſcretion 
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A. DP. 4 diſeretion fhall ſeem moſt convenient fot the 
536. 4, preſervation of the faid river of 'Thames: and 
« the parties offending ſuch order ſhall ſuffer im- 
* priſonment, and be fined 51. to the king's uſe, 
for every time offending of breaking the ſame. 
With this proviſo, that any perſon may dig, 
carry, and take away ſand, grave), or rubbiſh, 
* earth, or thing, lying or being in or upon any 
„ ſhelve or ſhelfts within n ſaid river of 
« Thames.” | 
A. D. 1536 queen: 4. Bullen was bene, 
on a ſcaffold upon the ou n _ tower of 
London. 


— pul The king, by the miniſtry of his vicar-general 
preſſed. Cromwell, ordered the church of St. Thomas of 
Acres, alias Thomas of Becket, in London, to be 
ſuppreſſed, on the 21ſt of Oi r, 1537: and on 
the 16th of November the Blackfriars, in Landon 
next day the Whitefriars, the Greyfriars, and the 
Cartbufian monks of the Charter-houſe, underwent 
the ſame fate, And on the 24th of November 
the biſhop of Rocheſter preached at S/. Paul*s-croſs, 
Detection and there ſhewed the blood of Hales, (which had 


of pious 


fratds be. been impoſed upon the people as a holy relick, 

m_ for their worſhip) that it was no blood, but honey 
""— and coloured with ſaffron, as it had 
been proved before the king and council. 

Ad of In purſuance of the ſtatute of the 27th Henry 


council to VIII. above recited, for the conſervation of the 


enforce the 


2a of par. river Thames, the common- council of the city of 
liament for Lonuon did alſo paſs an act to enforce the ſame. 


the conſer- 


vation of Whereby it was enacted, That proclamation 
the river 


RC thould be made within this city, and the ſame 
* to 
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<« jt ſhall be lawful to every perſon to dig, carry 
« away, and take away ſand, gravel, or any 
% rubbiſh, earth, or any thing, lying and being 
<« in any, ſhelve or ſhelfts within the ſaid river of 
% Thames, without let or interruption of any per- 
é ſon, and without any thing paying for the 
«© fame: and after that to ſell the ſame away, or 
+ otherwiſe to occupy or diſpoſe of the ſaid gra- 
„vel, ſand, or other thing, at their free liberty 
“ and pleaſure.— And that all paviours, brick- 
„ layers, tilers, maſons and all others, that oc- 
e cupy ſand or gravel, ſhall endeavour themſelves, 
« with all diligence, to occupy the ſaid ſand or 
6 oravel, and none other, paying for the ſame 
„ reaſonably, as they ſhould and ought to pay 
ce for other ſand or gravel, digged out of other 


e men's grounds about the ſaid city. That 


further application be made to his majeſty, 
“That all perſons having lands or tenements 
„along the ſaid river ſide, ſhall well and ſuffici- 
<« ently. repair and maintain all the walls and 
& banks adjoining unto their ſaid lands, ſo that 
« the water may not, nor ſhall break in upon the 
« ſame. And that ſtrong grates of iron along 


$ the ſaid water- ſide, and alſo by the ſtreet-ſide, 


t where any water courſe is had into the ſaid 
e Thames, be made by the inhabitants of each 
« ward, ſo along the ſaid water, as of old 
e times has been accuſtomed: and that every 


„ grate be in height 24 inches at the leaſt, as the 


<« place ſhall need; and in breadth one from ano- 
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e and ſer up in divers places of this city, That 
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ther one inch. And further, · That if the 0c- 


cupiers of the ſaid lands and tenements made 


default contrary to the ordinance aforeſaid, or 
elſe if any perſon or perſons, in great rains or 
at other times, ſweep their ſoilage, or filth of 
their houſes, into the channel, and the ſame 
afterwards is conveyed into the Thames, every 
perſon ſo offending ſhall forfeit for every ſuch 
default 18. 8 d. and that upon complaint to be 
made to any conſtable next adjoining to the ſaid 
place where any ſuch default ſhall be found, or 
his ſufficient deputy for the time being, from 
time to time, to diſtrain for the ſaid offence, 
and to retain the ſame irreplagiable. And a 
like law to be kept and obſerved, and like 
penalty to be paid by every perſon that burns 
aſhes and ſtraw in their houſes, or waſh imnmhe 
common ſtreets or lanes, and to be recoyered 


as aforeſaid ; and one moiety thereof to be to 


the lord-mayor and commonalty, and the other 
moiety between the conſtable and informer : 
and that the conſtable that ſhall refuſe to do 
his duty in this caſe, ſhall pay 3s. 4d. for 
every offence, recoverable in the ſame manner, 
and for the ſame uſes. And that no perſon or 
perſons, having a wharf or houſe by the water- 
ſide, ſhall make their lay-ſtalls where the com- 
mon rakers of this city uſe to lay all their foil 
age, to be carried away by them in their dung- 
boats: and that the ſaid rakers ſhall lay their 


dung to be carried away in boats, at ſuch 


places as ſhall be appointed by the lord-mayor 
and the court of aldermen, under the penalty 
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ec of gl. for every offence.” Which act or ordi- A. D. 


nance is ſtill in force. 1 
King Henry, about this time, Ending that the Grand 
pope had ſtirred up the emperor and the French the — 3 

king againſt him, as he had foreſeen when he militia. 
commanded the general muſter of the Londoners, 
endeavoured to fruſtrate their evil defigns by put- 
ting his kingdom ino a poſture of defence. And 
amongſt other means, commiſſioned Sir William 
Forman, mayor 'of London, immediately to make 
another general muſter of his fellow citizens, at 
Mile. end. At which time his lordſhip enrolled 
1 5000 effective men to bear arms, excluſive of 
pioneers, and other attendants, and marched them 
in three diviſions of 3000 each, through the city, 
to be reviewed by the king at Vęſtminſter; which 
ms le a very brilliant appearance, and was the 
greateſt muſter ever made before . time * the 
city of Landon. 
The great reputation Paul Wythyn Pool was at Mr. Pool's 
this time in, for his great penetration and wiſdom, 3 
obtained this mark of diſtinction for him, That 
there was an order of common- council made, on 
the 22d of October, 1539, impowering him to be 4 
preſent at all common · councils, and elections of {| 
mayors and ſheriffs. EE g 
The king, in the 2gth year of his reign, grant- Charter 
ed a charter to the company of archers: by which — — Sa {| 
he conſtituted them a fraternity of Sr. George, and | j 
gave them power to uſe and exerciſe ſhooting at | 1 
marks and at fowls, as well in the city as ſuburbs, | | 
| 


and' in all other places, with long-bows, icroſs- | 
Vo. I. K . bows, | 
11 


- 
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A. D. bows, and hand- guns: with this clauſe, That 


539. 4 in caſe any perſon were ſhot and ſlain in theſe 
“ ſports by ſome arrow ſhot by any of theſe 

„ archers, he was not to be ſued or moleſted, if 

* he had immediately before he ſhot, uſed 

e that common word faſt.” Thus archery came 


into great repute.. Their chief was ſtiled prince 
Arthur, the reſt his knights; who exerciſed their 
ſport of ſhooting at Mile-end, and were frequently 


dignified with the preſence of che Vs himſelf at 


the ſaid ſports, +» 
Saltwater About this time the Thames was ſo emptied of 


above Lon- 


don· bridge its freſh-water ſupplies,, that the ſalt ſea-water 


flowed above London- bridge. And the ſtews or 
bawdy-houfes hitherto. licenced on the Bank/de, 


in Southwark, were put down by the king's pfo- 


clamation and ſound of trumpet, _ 
Leaden A. D. 1522, Robert Brock, a king's chaplain, 


„pes. invented the uſeful art of making leaden pipes 


without uſing ſolder, for the conveyance of water 
underground. 


Sheriffs im- The ſheriffs and their officers belonging to the 


priſoned b 


he Roul compter, then ſituate in Bread-ſireet, having mal - 
of Com- treated the ſerjeant at arms, ſent by the houſe of 


mons for 
breach of commons to demand the releaſement of George 


privilege. 


A. 5. Ferrars, member for Plymouth, who had been 
1542- arreſted at the ſuit of one bite, for 200 marks, 


were ordered to attend the ſaid houſe, and after a; 


ſevere reprimand for their contempt and outrage- 
ous behaviour, the ſheriffs and Vite were com- 


mitted priſoners to the tower, one of their clerks. 


was confined in a room called Litile-eaſe, and the 
arreſting officer and four others were ſent to Neo- 


2 gate, 
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gate, till diſcharged by the ſaid houſe, at tlie ear- A. D. 
neſt petition of the lord- mayor, &c. 1502. 
It was in this year that the king firſt granted a 
privilege to a bookſeller in London to print the 

bible in Engliſh. And about the ſame time an Several 
act paſſed in parliament that Adgate High- dere 10 be 
freet, viz. all from Aldgate to Whitechapel 1 wh 
church; Chancery-lane, High-Holbourn, from the VIII. Rax. 
bars weſtward to Sr. Giles's, Grey's: Iun- lane, Shoe- —_ 
lane, and Feiter-lane, grown almoſt impaſſable, 

"ſhould be paved with ſtone, 

| The year 1543 is remarkable for a ſumptuary A ſumptu- 


ary act of 
| law, made by the mayor and common-council of men. 


London, to prevent luxurious eating or feaſting in e 

a time of ſcarcity z whereby it was ordained, that 1544. 

the lord-mayor ſhould not have more than ſeven | 

diſhes at dinner or ſupper, an alderman and ſhe- | 

riff no more than ſix, the ſword-bearer no more | 

than four, and the mayor and ſheriff*s officers no 

more than three diſhes, upon the penalty of 408. 

for every ſupernumerary diſh; which was occa- 

ſioned by a great mortality then raging amongſt 

the horned cattle. And the ſame authority at- A kind of 

"tempted ſomething like the preſent game- act: Bead. 

for it was ordained, that neither the mayor, alder- 

men, nor ſheriffs, ſhould, after the Eaſter next 

enſuing, buy a crane, ſwan, or buſtard, upon 

the penalty of 20s. for every fowl ſo bought. 

But the purchaſer was at N to clear himſelf by 

his own oath. EE 
The parliament, this ſame year, reſumed the of London 

conſideration of the bad ſtate of thoſe parts of the mpg 


metropolis which yet remained unpaved, and were —_— 
K k 2 become ji:n. vill, 
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become almoſt 5 impaſſable, and enacted, That 
IWhitecroſs-ſtreet, Chifwell-fireet, Grub-fireet, Shore- 
ditch, Gofwell-ſtreet, St. Jobn's Street, Cow-croſs- 


ſtreet; Butcher-row, Wych-Street, and Holywell- 
ſtreet, near St. Clement's Danes; the Strand from 


Temple-bar to Sirand-bridge ; Petty-France in Weſt- 
minſter; Water-lane in Fleet-ftreet, and Long-lane, 
near Smithfield, ſhould be paved with ſtone, and 
a channel made in the midſt of them, at the charge 


of the ground-landlords in each ſtreet. And it 


Water to 
be better 
ſupplied, 


ers of lands for damages that might be done by 


Plague, 


was further enacted, ** That the lord-mayor, alder- 
c men, c. of London, ſhall have power to en- 
<« quire into, hear, and determine the defaults 


« of paving and reparation of ſtreets; and that 


&« any three juſtices in London, whereof the mayor 
e to be one, may ſet fines upon fuch as do not 
% pave and repair any ſtreet or lane in London, or 
& the liberties thereof, to be levied by diſtreſs or 
e action, &c. by the chamberlain, to the uſe of 
„ the mayor and commonalty of the ſaid city,” 


And further it was enacted, © That the conduits 


te of London ſhould be made and repaired, for the 
better watering of the city and its liberties; and 
that the mayor and citizens ſhould have power 


to bring water to the ſaid conduits from Ham- 


« fead-beath, St. Mary-le- Bone, Hackney, and Muſ- 
e ell. hill, upon their indemnifying the the own- 


& the ſaid water-courſes, c.“ 

London was viſited this year ſo greatly by the 
plague, that great numbers of people were ſwept 
away, and the term was adjourned to St. Alban's. 
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A. D. 1544 died Sir John Allen, lord- mayor, K. P. 
and privy- counſellor, who gave a rich collar of A 
gold to be worn by his ſucceſſors in that high Allen's be- 
office; and 500 marks to buy ſtock for ſea-coal; lens. 
and the rent of his lands, purchaſed of the king, 
to be diſtributed yearly to the poor in each ward 
for ever; beſides his liberal benefactions to priſons, 
hoſpitals, lazar-houſes, and the poor of other parts 
about the city. And he was buried in a chapel 
he had built at Sr. Thomas of Acres, in a much 
different manner from the funeral of Margaret 
Atkinſon, who by her will, dated Octaber 18, 1544, Margaret 
appointed, That, on the Sunday after her inter- fangs 
ment, a collation ſhould be provided by her exe- 

.cutors for the entertaiment of her fellow-pariſhio- 
ners, to conſiſt of two dozen of bread, a kilderkin 
of ale, two gammons of bacon, three ſhoulders 

of mutton, and four rabbits, to be eaten in the 
church on a table placed there for that purpoſe. 

By the city records we find, that the twelve Twelve 
companies lent the king 21,2631. 6s. 8 d. upon fcb 
mortgage of crown lands, to enable his majeſty king * 
to carry on a war againſt Scotland. But after- xd 
wards, commiſſioners being ſent into the city to lence dg. 
aſſeſs the Londoners in an arbitrary manner, by way 
of benevolence, his majeſty did not meet with his 
expectations. Alderman Richard Read not only 
oppoſed it, but abſolutely refuſed to pay the ſum 
demanded by the king's commiſſioners. For Alderman 
which he was preſſed and ſent to Scotland to ſerve Ned _ 
as a common ſoldier : where he was taken priſoner, dicr. 
and obliged to pay a conſiderable ranſom for his 
liberty, after undergoing many hardſhips. 

The 
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A. D. The qualification of grand jurors was now aug- 


154+ mented, by the 27th of Henry VIII. to 400 marks 


alific 
Qual * in real and perſonal eſtate. And the ſame parlia- 


grand „ ment did enact, That each of the citizens and 
Tythes of inhabitants within the city and liberty thereof 


he cl 
afertaiz2y ſhould, for every 108. annual rent, pay to the 


vicars of their reſpective pariſhes 1s. 4d. and for 
every rent of 20s. 25. 9d. and in proportion for 
higher rents. 
King Henry was highly diſpleaſed with the re- 
buff his commiſſioners met for aſſeſſing the London- 
ers towards the benevolence he had demanded; 
1000 foot but they ſoon recovered his good graces by a vo- 
che French luntary fitting out of 1000 foot at their own ex- 


war. pence to reinforce the army in France; and this 


was managed with ſo much ſpirit and addreſs, 


that it contributed greatly towards bringing about 

Peace pro- A peace; which was proclaimed on Whitſunday, 
2 U 1 1546: on which occaſion there was a ſolemn pro- 
1546. ceſſion from Sr. Paul's cathedral to Leadenball, 
and back again, conſiſting of a number of men 
carrying the parochial ſilver croſſes, followed by 

the pariſh-clerks, choriſters and prieſts in London: 


the choir of St. Paul's in their richeſt copes, fol- 


lowed by the ſeveral city companies in their live- 


ries, and by the lord-mayor and aldermen in their 


Preſent to ſcarlet robes, who cloſed the proceſſion. Beſides, 


the French 
ambaſſador 


the citizens preſented Claude Annebaut, high-admi- 
ral of France, and the French ambaſſador extra- 
ordinary, with four large ſilver flagons, richly gilt, 
and other things, on his return home, after n 
his 825 entry into London. 6 


The 


* 
* | 
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The common-council, in the. year 1546, for A. P. 
the better enforcing the powers granted by the * 
late act of parliament for watering the city, granted — 
two 15ths for erecting a conduit in Lotbbury, which 
was built near the church of Sr. Margaret; and 
to bring water from the celebrated ſpring of Dame- 
Aunnis-the-clear, at the ſouth-eaſt entrance of the 
ſmall village of Hoxton, beyond Moorfields. 

The priory and old hoſpital of Sr. Bartholomew st. Bartho- 
in Smithfield being diſſolved by King Henry VIII. — ine 


that king, in the laſt year of his reign, founded corporated. 


the hoſpital anew, and endowed it with the annual 
revenue of 500 marks, upon condition that the 
city ſhould pay an equal fum thereto, The city 
accepted the propoſal, and the new foundation 
was incorporated by the name of The hoſpital of the 
mayor, commonalty,. and citizens of London, governors 
for the poor, called Little St. Bartholomew's, near . 
Maſt-Smithfeld. Of whoſe improvement and pre- 
ſent ſtate we ſhall treat hereafter. | 


LIST of Mayors in the Reign of King -Hen- 
ry VIIIth. 


In bi 1ſt year Thomas Bradbury. 
2d Sir Henry Kebble. 
Sir Roper Acheley. . 
Sir William Coppinge. 
Sir William Brown. 
Sir George Monox. 
Sir Willkam Buller. 
Sir John Refi. 
Sir Thomas Exmewe. 
Sir Thomas Mer/ine. 
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21 his 11th 1 you Sir James Zarford. : 
12 dir ahn Bury. © 

_ Sir Jobn Milborn. 

14 Sir John Mundy. 

15 Sir Thomas Baldrie. 

16 Sir William Bailey. 5 
17 Sir Jobn Allen. 5 
18 Sir Thomas Seymour. 

19 Sir James Spencer. . 
20 Sir John Rudſton. 3 
21 Sir Ralph Dodmer. -- 

22 Sir Thomas Pargiter. 
23 Sir Nicholas Lambert. 
24 Sir Stephen Peacock. 
25 Sir Chriſtopher Aſeew. 
26 Sir Fames Champneis. 
27 Sir Jobn Alen. 
28 Sir Ralph Warren. 
29 Sir Richard Greſham. 
30 Sir Pilliam Forman. 
31 Sir William Hollys. 
32 Sir William Roche. . 
33 Sir Michael Dormer. 
34 Sir John Cotes. 
35 Sir. //illram Bowyer. 
36 Sir William Laxton. 
37 Sir Martin Bowes. | 
38 Sir Henry Hobberthorn. © 
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